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CHAPTER VI. 
THE SCHOOL. 


WE forget the tears and terrors 
through which we have passed, or, 
remembering, smile at our suffer- 
ings, exquisite as they were at the 
time, when we speak of our school- 
boy life. It was with a feeling of 
something like dismay that I con- 
templated the expanse of dark brick, 
lighted by a solitary lamp over the 
hall window, which was announced 
by the Doctor’s man as the school- 
house; nor was it diminished when 
the drawing of bolts and the grating 
of locks ceased, and a door, par- 
tially opened, permitted a fierce 
face to be seen by the gleam of a 
candle held high in air, and a gruff 
voice inquired : 

“ What kept ye so late, sir?” 

“ Tt’s the mail was late, Mr. Cuffe 
—that’s what itwas. An’there’salot 
of luggidge too, for such gossoons.” 

I had had visions of a hot supper 
—of blazing fires—of well-lighted 
rooms, on my arrival; and now I 
stood with my companion, shiver- 
ing and hungry, by the yawning 
expanse of an empty grate, in a 
gaunt hall, provided with four an- 
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cient leather-backed chairs, in 
which ticked a wheezy but loud- 
toned clock. The man had de- 
posited our impedimenta, and Mr. 
Cuffe, who had been surveying it 
in intervals of his close examina- 
tion of ourselves, having shut and 
bolted the door, said : 

“Now, Brady! now Prender- 
gast! which is which? Very well; 
each of you take up his own things, 
whatever you want for the night, 
and I'll show you the way to bed. 
Don’t make a noise, though; do 
you hear ?” 

And without waiting a moment 
Mr. Cuffe’s heels, projecting over 
the ledge of his slippers, began to 
move rapidly towards a staircase 
in the distance, and the receding 
light of his candle told us there 
was no time to be lost if we did 
not desire to be left in darkness. 
Maurice and I seized on a box 
apiece, and were pattering over the 
oilcloth, when Mr. Cuffe, turning 
on the staircase, hissed out: 

“Hish, there! What d’ye mean 
by all that noise? Pull off your 
brogues, you fellows, or you'll have 
the whole house awake. You must 
come up the front way.” 

K 
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Maurice and I did as we were 
told ; we were tired, cold, sleepy, 
and obedient. Again Mr. Cuffe 
continued his career—one stair— 
a vault-like landing—a corridor 
with polished doors, from which 
the candle-light was reflected on 
grim portraits against the wall, ter- 
minating in black night—a car- 
peted floor. 

*“ Make no noise here,” whis- 
pered Mr. Cuffe. “This is the 
Doctor’s shoot.” 

There was next a carpeted stair- 
case; then another corridor. Mr. 
Cuffe turned to the left, and at the 
end halted at a door covered with 
green baize, which he unlocked, 
motioning us to pass through, and 
then locked at the other side. We 
were in a low whitewashed hall 
with doors on both sides, and out- 
side each door was a little mound 
of shoes and boots of all sorts. A 
sound like the echoes of some dis- 
tant surf saluted our ears; and 
Maurice, answering my look of 
wonder with a nod, said, as we 
walked along : 

“Do you hear them snoring? 
What a lot of them there must 
be !” 

As Mr. Cuffe proceeded down 
the passage, he halted now and 
then and listened at the doors, 
and I was aware, as we proceeded, 
of creakings behind us as if one 
were gently opened. 

“ This,” said Mr. Cuffe, “is your 
room—No. 7. You have the best 
in the lot. Boyd is away—Putland 
is in the sick dormitory ; and there’s 
only Grierson and—” 

Just at this moment some heavy 
body, flying through the air and 
skimming over my head, came from 
behind. In an instant we were in 
darkness, as Mr. Cuffe, with one 
hand on the door-handle, was light- 
ing us into our bedroom. 

“Tl pay you off for that! I 
know you, my boy,” gasped the 
tutor, who had been knocked 
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against the door by a hard bolster 
“You boys, go in, and wait till I 
come with the light. Just lock out, 
O’Brien, for that.” 

As Mr. Cuffe groped his way 
along the passage, we heard the 
door at the end open and shut. 
In a moment there was a pattering 
of many feet, and a rustling as of a 
storm in the air. The noise en- 
veloped us. I was caught by the 
hair just as I heard Maurice shout 
out : 

“TI say, none of that! 
hurt me again, I'll 
down.” 

It was a rash threat, and I suf- 
fered for it as well as he. The 
urchins who were around us knew 
no mercy, and did know the room; 
and joined by the two boys who 
were in it, furious at being roused 
from their sleep, Maurice and I, 
striking out blindly, were pinched, 
cuffed, bolstered, and throttled by 
unseen arms, till a whistle sounded 
at the end of the passage, when 
the pattering, rustling, and thump- 
ing sound was renewed, and died 
out in a creaking of doors, and in 
a minute more a light and Mr. 
Cuffe, with a candle in a lantern 
in one hand, and a cane in the 
other, appeared. 

“Och ! och! and so they’ve been 
bolstering you, have they! You 
must put a penny to your eye, 
Brady. Now, you Grierson—you 
Cole! don’t be shamming there. 
You'll have to report who did it in 
the morning to the Doctor.” 

Grierson and Cole were very fast 
asleep indeed—Cole’s snoring was 
of the most solid and portentous 
character, indicative of apoplexy ; 
Grierson, who lay in the next crib, 
had a sweet unconscious expres- 
sion on his face, which was, how- 
ever, scarce in character with his 
puckered-up mouth and shut eye. 

“'That’s your bed, Brady ; that’s 
yours, Prendergast. You may lock 
yourself in to-night. There’s your 


If you 
knock you 














candle. The first bell will ring at 
half-past six ; prayers at seven.” 

Mr. Cuffe shut the door and re- 
tired ; and Maurice and I were left 
to our meditations. 

* You'll have a black eye, Terry,” 
said he, “ fram those blackguards.” 

“ And your mouth is cut, Mau- 
rice,” returned I. “ Let us get to 
bed ; I feel so tired.” 

As I turned to my box I was 
aware that Grierson was sitting up 
in bed, and that Cole had both eyes 
wide open. 

“I say, did I hear you call me 
a blackguard ?” asked Grierson. 

“Yes,” returned Maurice fiercely ; 
“you or anyone who'd attack two 
strange fellows in the dark like that 
for nothing.” 

“Will you be licked to-morrow, 
or will you have it now ?” asked 
Master Grierson, with much ear- 
nestness, getting out of bed as 
he spoke, and advancing towards 
Maurice. 

I saw that he was a stout, tall, 
fair-haired chap, with a flat flabby 
face, at least an inch taller than 
Prendergast, and I ran in between 
them, saying : 

“No; you shall not hit him. 
You are a cur; and if you want to 
fight, you must fight me.” 

Master Grierson saw, perhaps, 
I was a little more of his match, 
though still a year younger and 
somewhat lighter than he was. 

“You're a cocky cub enough, I 
daresay. Now then, Cole, you 
hide that fellow, and I'll manage 
this,” and, squaring his arms, he 
commenced his preparations for 
battle. Whilst we were parleying 
in elegant prelude, Maurice had 

gone to the door, locked it, put 
the key in his pocket, and coming 
alongside me, said : 

“Terry, I'll stand by you to the 
last, and we will give them a thrash- 
ing for the honour of Kilmoyle. 
Now come on.” 

His face was dark with p 
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the blood stealing over his lip gave 
him a savage look; and Cole, 
who did not quite understand why 
he should be called on to break 
his night’s sleep, suggested a basis 
for negotiations of peace. 

“If you have got anything in 
your boxes, we will let you off,” he 
said. “ Sha’n’t we, Daddy ?” 

* Let us see what the louts have 
first, and if it’s worth taking, we 
sha’n’t lick them.” 

And acting in that spirit, Grier- 
son made a rush at the box which 
stood beside my bed, and which 
I had been uncording when he 
thought fit to rouse up. With a 
spring I stood before him, and 
shouted : 

“You musn’t touch my things ; 
and as I said so, received a blow 
in the face which sent me stagger- 
ing towards the middle of the room. 
It was but fora second. I knew 
nothing of boxing, but I was strong 
and active, and in the twinkling of 
an eye my knuckles tingled with 
the sharp, quick jar produced by 
a blow delivered on a bone, and 
blood ran from Grierson’s lip. 

I cannot tell what followed. I 
vas aware that Cole and Maurice 
were engaged in a similar struggle ; 
whilst Grierson and I pummeled 
and cuffed each other, and scufiled 

and wrestled all over the room. 

Chairs were overturned—water- 
bottles and basins and basin-stands 
went crashing on the floor. 


” 


Like 
most Irish boys, we were unac- 
quainted with any scientific mode 
of givi 

noses, but eyes were puffing and 
swelling, and noses and lips 
on both sides. 

My antagonist was more used 
to such encounters; but I had 
learnt a little of a rude sort of 
wrestling. I had the advantage, 
besides, of being 
he was in his shirt; so, whenever 
losed, I generally managed to 


Once his head came 


giving black eyes and bloody 
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with force against the edge of my 
box, and I gasped out, “ Do you 
give in?” and was answered by 
a feeble blow in the ribs. Still, 
his strength was failing, and fall 
after fall brought him nearer to 
submission; Maurice and Cole, 
better matched, perhaps, were 
whirling in the eddies of combat 
among the beds and overturned 
chairs. 

“Let us in to see fair play.” 
Gentle knocks and urgent entrea- 
ties proclaimed the anxiety of the 
boys, who had been aroused by 
the scuffle, to join in the fray. But 
we were little inclined to listen to 
such appeals. With nostrils dis- 
tended, fast-closing eyes, dishevel- 
led hair, swollen hands and lips 
and cheeks, and torn clothes,—the 
only sounds inside the room being 
our heavy breathing and the thumps 
of fists, and the knocking about of 
the scanty furniture,—we fought on 
till a sharp cry escaped from my op- 
ponent; and he exclaimed, “O, 
my foot! my foot! He had trod- 
den on a piece of glass. I was 
terrified. Cole, hastening to his 
friend, who was sitting on the bed 
in agony, ran to the door and cried 
out: 

“Some of you ring the doctor’s 
bell; here’s Dick Grierson cut his 
foot open.” 

I had seen at my grandfather’s 
people brought in with accidents, 
and in imitation of what I had ob- 
served, I poured out water in a 
basin, tore a strip off one of the 
shirts in my box, and bathed the 
cut; but the glass was inside, and 
I could not staunch the wound. 

Maurice had unlocked the door, 
and was standing beside Cole, 
watching the fainting boy with ter- 
ror and pity, when we were aware 
of a tall man gliding among us; his 
white hair flowing over his shoul- 
ders from the silver band ofa large 
black velvet cap; his face round 
and florid and smooth, animated 
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by an expression full of repose and 
calmness. His figure was shrouded 
in a dark velvet dressing-gown ; 
and although he had not long been 
roused, Dr. Ball looked as if he 
were quite ready to sit for his por- 
trait; his theory, indeed, being, 
that no one should ever be in such 
a hurry as not to be able to appear 
in the utmost propriety of dress. 
He looked at the scene before him 
with some kind of curiosity, if not 
surprise, set down his candlestick 
with deliberation, and sitting down 
on the bed beside Grierson, having 
previously placed a handkerchief 
across his own knees, took his leg 
upon his lap, and examined the cut 
in silence. Then he put his hand 
into his breast, drew out a small 
case, and produced from it a spite- 
ful-looking, shining implement of 
steel, with which he firmly seized 
the glass, and by a steady tug, 
which made the lad utter a bitter 
cry, pulled it out of the wound. 
At the doorway were shadowy 
faces; a faint murmur came from 
the passage as the doctor, selecting 
another implement from his case, 
passed it to and fro in the fissure. 
Then with lint from the same inex- 
haustible case, and with water and 
scissors, he made a bandage round 
the wound, placed the limb on the 
bed, took up his candle, and sur- 
veyed us slowly one after the other. 

** Such are the fruits of disobedi- 
ence—the results of strife and con- 
tention,” he said at last. “Ifyou 
were the beasts of the field, you 
could not tear and wound each 
other more cruelly; but the beasts 
have none to guide them—you 
have. They have none to correct 
them—you shall find that you have. 
—Mr. Cuffe,” he added, “stay in 
this cubicle to-night in one of the 
spare beds. ‘The surgeon must see 
Grierson early in the morning.” 
And the tall figure vanished. 

I felt relieved when he went; and 
yet I wished he had said something 
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tome. There was a cold displea- 
sure in his eye as he looked into 
my face, more hard to bear than 
words. It was a keen reproach to 
be stared at with such haughty con- 
tempt; and as I looked at my face 
in the glass, and turned to Maurice, 
who had got into bed, and had 
sullenly given his hand to me, I 
became aware that our first inter- 
view with Dr. Ball was not of a 
nature to impress him in our fa- 
vour. My eyes were puffed and 
painful, and my cheeks shining and 
swelled out with blows; my lips 
like a negro’s. Maurice was not 
much better; Cole and Grierson 
bore similar marks of the fray; and 
Mr. Cuffe, as he walked round us 
with his candle, had some reason 
for saying, “Our mothers would 
not know us;” though he little un- 
derstood the significance of his re- 
mark in regard to myself. 

Dr. Ball began his college career 
as a Fellow Commoner and an 
idler; ofa fine person and manner, 
he associated with the wildest set 
of his year in days when there were 
really wild young men in Trinity, 
and ere it had ceased to be a staid 
training-school sort of place; and 
he drank, hunted, and played with 
the blue bloods of the Irish univer- 
sity, before Oxford and Cambridge 
came into fashion for Irish students, 
and such appearances in the world 
as Swift, Goldsmith, Sterne, and 
Burke became impossible. It was 
supposed old Mick Ball, the linen- 
merchant, would leave his only son 
all his money. His son acted on 
the supposition. One day old Mick 
called in on him in Botany-Bay- 
square, and found the young gen- 
tleman sitting at a well-appointed 
table. It was twelve o’clock, and 
old Mr. Mick Ball glowered at the 
silver on the cloth, and the decanter 
of claret, and the tea-things, with a 
puzzled, discontented look. 

“Is it breakfast or dinner yer 
atin, Dinny?” 
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“Well, sir, you see it’s a sort of 
composition between the two—a 
snack you would call it in the old 
time—lunch, let us say. How 
very well you are looking, to be 
sure, this morning !” 

“Am I, Dinny? I don’t feel so. 
I’ve been over to yer chewther’s” 
(Dinny’s face slightly moved), “and 
what he tells me isn’t like to make 
me feel pleasant.” 

“Indeed, sir! Some wars, or 
rumours of wars. Apprehensions 
concerning flax, or combinations 
in the political world affecting 
linen? I hope not.” 

“No, Dinny; it’s rhumers about 
yerself, an’ it’s combinations affect- 
in’ my pocket, that thrubbels me. 
Now listin awhile. The divil an 
honour ye’v tuk since ye inthered. 
You ought to be a scholar this 
year, yer chewther tells me. 
There’s young Brophy, of Skin- 
ner’s-alley, got one, an’ is always 
gettin’ honours, and he'll be a Fel- 
low, an’ may be a bishop before 
he sthops. It’s nearer pluckin’ 
you get every time, and fine 
feathers they'd get off you! Here 
have I been slavin’ an’ toilin’ an’ 
moilin’ early and late up in the 
office, an’ goin’ about thinkin’ of 
nothin’ but webs and yarns and 
flax, that you might turn out a 
credit to me an’ to the poor mother 
that’s dead an’ gone. I’ve been 
proud of seein’ you wid the bucks, 
tho’ you and young Thrimblestone 
nigh rode over me last week as I 
was crossing Grafton-street, widout 
by yer leave, in yer red coats, 
I’ve paid all your debts, and given 
you a fine allowance—an’ yer had 
the best of cattle to ride; an’ all I 
asked in return was that you’d just 
get an honour, and do something 
for the family, like young Plunkett, 
and lots of others. An’ Mr. Nagel 
says you're as clever as any of 
them, wid a good head for mathe- 
matics and larnin’ of all kinds. 
An’ what have you done? Answer 
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me that! I'll tell you. Ye’v been 
givin’ the supper parties that’s 
breakin’ the hearts of the Dane 
and faculty. Ye’v been neglectin’ 
the lecthers and chapels. Ye’v 
been out wherever there’s the 
sportin’ an’ gamblin’ goin’ on; 
keepin’ dreadful hours. Ye’v been 
givin’ post-obits, an’ things of that 
kind, speculatin’ on yer father’s 
death. Yer deep in debt to all 
the money-linders in  Eustace- 
street. An’ what am I come for 
now?—to ask you to sthop in 
time, an’ behave well to me, an’ 
I'll behave well to you.” 

“My dear father, believe me—” 

“No; Ill believe nothin’ but 
deeds. Go on as you like—do 
as you like—but a return for my 
money out of you I expect, or 
you'll be disappointed when I’m 
gone, Dinny. To show you I’m 
in earnest I’ve brought you these.” 

The old man produced a pocket- 
book of many pockets from an old 
case. 

“There’s yer acceptance to 
Mulloy for 200/.—paid;  there’s 
yer account with Hennessy, for 
horses, 427/. 16s.—paid; there’s 
French’s account, 180/.—paid; 
there’s another of Mulloy’s— 
there’s one of ‘Tuke’s— here’s 
O’Neale’s—there’s Dempsey’s—a 
nice lot, *pon me word!—to the 
valley of 9037. paid—that’s gettin’ 
on to two thousand pounds, 
Dinny. And here’s an order on 
Latouche for 300/. for debts I 
want to know nothing of. I start 
you fair, 1 hope? And now no 
speeches. Burn those blaggard 
papers. Ye’v three months to the 
next examination, and I expect to 
hear of you thin. Good-bye. God 
bless you. Go on and finish yer 
—breakfast, Dinny. And remimber 
—ye can’t ate yer cake and have it.” 

The old man kept his word. 
On a certain morning in the 
month of July the Dublin papers 
contained an advertisement : 
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“Notice.—I hereby give notice 
that I will not be responsible for 
the debts contracted by my son, 
Dionysius Ball, Undergraduate, 
Trinity College, the said Dionysius 
being of full age.—(Signed) M. 
Bat, Linen Hall, Dublin.” 

Another notice announced that 
“M. Ball, linen manufacturer, 
having retired from business, had 
made over the whole of his in- 
terest in the Ballyvogue and Bally- 
mena mills and factories, and in 
the stores in Belfast and Dublin, 
to his nephew, James Grabb, for 
whom he requested the support of 
his old connexion.” 

When Mr. Dionysius Ball had 
arrived near the end of his college 
course his father died. His will 
was opened, and it was found, 
that, having paid to his son, and 
on his account, the sum of 11,7037. 
1os. 6d., he, Michael Ball, be- 
queathed to him the sum of 3,966/. 
gs. 6d., to complete his education 
in college, and left the rest of his 
estate to his wife’s relations. 

Dionysius Ball set to work; but 
it was too late. One day a feeble 
man, nearly blind from study, was 
led in, with a shade over his eyes, 
to the Hall in which the Fellow- 
ship Examinations are held, and 
more than usual interest was 
evinced, as it became known that 
“Dandy Ball was going in for a 
Fellowship.” There were five com- 
petitors for the golden prize. 
Dandy Ball was second. Again 
and again he tried; always some 
more brilliant scholar or riper 
student stood just above him. 
The examiners, touched by his 
perseverance, would have gladly 
seen him win, but it was not to 
be. After four great efforts he 
resigned himself to his fate, and 
became a “grinder,” and eventu- 
ally a schoolmaster, having taken 
out his degree in laws. He was 
distinguished for a melancholy 
gravity, stately manners, and ele- 
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gance of dress which seemed out 
of place in a Dublin dominie. 
His sole pleasure was found, 
strangely enough, in assiduous 
devotion to his pupils, in the 
study of mathematical problems, 
and in preparing editions of the 
classics, more remarkable for fine 
type, paper, and binding, than for 
great learning or ingenuity. He 
had a small living, and refreshed 
himself on Sunday by preaching 
highly ornate and polished ser- 
mons, which principally dealt with 
the theories of heathen philoso- 
phers, and showed their general 
inferiority to the Christian scheme 
in their relations to life on earth. 

“ An’ so you've been fightin’ 
already, and have bet Grierson 
and Cole secundus,” said Larry, 
as he brought in our shoes, and 
roused us in the morning. “ Faix, 
purty black eyes as ever I’ve seed 
at Donnybrook! It’s a nate be- 
ginnin you've med, Prendergast 
and Brady. Hurry on, and dhress. 
Dr. Ball wants to see you afore 
prayers, and thin you've to sthay 
up here till yer eyes goes out of 
mourning. Mister Grierson, I’m 
to have you remov'd to the sick- 
ward, and Cole’s to shift to No. 
8 crib, next dure.” 

“It isa bad beginning indeed, 
Maurice,” I muttered, as we stood, 
afraid to knock, outside the door 
to which we had been shown. 
“Do you think he'll flog us ?” 

“Not if he’s just. The two big 
bullies above should get it if any- 
one. I don’t intend to be touched, 
I can tell you.” As we spoke, the 
door was opened from the inside, 
and the Doctor stood before us: 
the black velvet cap still on his 
head—for in my day trencher caps 
were never used out of college— 
and a sort of black silk cassock, 
with upright collar, fitting very 
tight, fastened round the waist by 
a band, and coming down so low 
as only to show the buckles of his 
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shoes, gave him the air of some 
medizval ecclesiastic—and the 
similitude was increased by the 
flowing white hair, and the snowy 
turned-over collar and cuffs, which 
contrasted with his sombre dress. 

“Come in, Terence Brady and 
Maurice Prendergast.” We stood 
in the Sanctum and the Inferno— 
at once the place of rewards and of 
punishments—the doctor’s study : 
a wilderness of books—the neat- 
ness of his person was by no 
means indicative of habits of order 

with books on shelves, books on 
chairs, on tables, on the carpet, on 
the chimney-piece. He drew up 
with his back to the fire, one hand 
on his hip, the other outstretched, 
with the finger pointed to me. 
“Now, Terence Brady, as you 
are the elder, give me an ac- 
count of the manner in which 
the proceedings of last night be- 
g2n. I will not say it is your in- 
terest to tell the truth, for I would 
not appeal to a base motive when 
you stand in my presence.” 

I told him the truth. As I spoke, 
he listened attentively, and turned 
his eyes from me to Maurice, and 
never asked a question till the 
close, and then he said—“ Brady, 
do you forgive the boy who began 
this trouble freely and fully from 
your heart ?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“ Prendergast, I ask 
same question.” 

Maurice hesitated. 
down and was silent. 

“It is not necessary for you to 
answer me. I regret you still feel 
enmity to Cole ; depend on it you 
would be happier if you could say 
as your friend has done. You may 


you the 


He looked 


go. 

If any dreamer cherishes visions 
of Utopia as possible realities, let 
him remember what his life was at 
a school, and cease to hope. Who 
can withstand the tyranny of that 
oligarchy which arises in the little 
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republfc, and which has ever a 
despot of its own? For two 
years my life was as bearable, in 
virtue of my prowess on the night 
of my arrival, as the duresse of 
attendance and compulsory learn- 
ing could make it. I was chosen 
into the upper twenty for our hurl- 
ing matches after one or two hard 
fights. Daddy Grierson, the very 
first day he came into the green 
where we played, pale and limp- 
ing as he was, shook hands with 
me coram publico, and declared— 
“ Brady is one of the old stock.” 
“The doctor told me he took all 
the blame on himself.” My re- 
putation was made by the stories 
which had gone abroad over the 
school, for Grierson was one of 
the Ajaxes of the field. Maurice 
Prendergast did not fare so well. 
He had refused to make it up with 
Cole, and the result was a pitched 
battle, in which Maurice got rather 
the worst of it, and he was unfor- 
tunate enough to appear as if he 
did not accept the public judg- 
ment with good grace. Dr. Ball 
heard of the encounter, and in 
ordering him and his antagonist 
punishment, publicly expressed his 
regret that one of his boys exhi- 
bited such vindictiveness. 

Maurice had in him some un- 
happy knack of thinking every- 
thing which occurred in the world 
of an unpleasant nature was spe- 
cially ordered with reference to 
himself — that all around were 
plotting to do him mischief — 
that he alone was singled out for 
annoyance, and perchance for pun- 
ishment. His spirit was dark and 
moody. He had listened at home 
to old stories about the greatness 
of the family of Prendergast in the 
tame of Strongbow, till he believed 
their present poverty was the result 
of a great conspiracy on the part 
of King, Lords, and Commons ; 
and he was continually revolving 
schemes in his head for their res- 
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toration to the lordship of bar- 
barously-named regions which had 
long since merged into baronies 
and counties. The mind of the 
boy, in fact, was warped by this 
one idea—that he was the victim 
of wrong and injustice ; and as he 
was of a studious turn, and read 
more than most boys of his years, 
turning his attention to what may 
be called the fabulous history of 
Ireland, and swallowing without 
hesitation the preparations of the 
annalists and national historians 
who doctor facts or invent nos- 
trums to suit their theories, he 
became an eager politician. 

There were Repealers and Re- 
formers in those days. Dr. Ball’s 
was an eminently Protestant aca- 
demy, and Maurice Prendergast 
chose to avow himself a Repealer 
and a Reformer, and to stand in 
a minority of one. You know 
what the toleration of a school 
is. It is there that the philoso- 
pher may study the way in which 
the will of a majority, without 
checks, becomes a cruel despot- 
ism. Maurice clung to his faith, 
and took a gloomy delight in suf- 
fering persecution, which was moral 
rather than physical. There is no 
misery so great as to burn with the 
love of country which is treason— 
to be possessed with the patriotism 
of a broken nationality, which is 
sustained by dreams, and visions, 
and hopes—lives and dies again 
till the end, whatever that may be 
—extinction and oblivion—or re- 
surrection. Maurice believed that 
petitions, and public meetings, and 
processions of ill-clad citizens, with 
bad bands and worse banners, 
would induce the British Govern- 
ment to restore a native legisla- 
ture to Ireland. He wore a green 
ribbon in his cap, and gilt buttons, 
with a harp and crown, and the 
device of Repeal, on his coat. 
He read immense quantities of 
speeches, and learnt whole Iliads 
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of national poetry, and was looked 
on as a vulgar malcontent, who 
must be a rebel at heart, as well 
as a Papist. He was cut out of 
our games, and placed under a 
proscription, which he resented 
by aggressive war whenever he 
got a chance. It was with diffi- 
culty I could keep on good terms 
with him because I would not join 
him in ostracising the whole school ; 
but at night, ere we closed our eyes, 
we were generally good friends 
again. I pitied him greatly, fo 
often and often I heard his sup- 
pressed sobbing, and his cries in 
his sleep, and knew how much he 
endured in his gloomy spirit. 

I had my own sorrows. There 
was for ever, when I was alone, 
no thought but that one wearing, 
wearying solicitude that was the 
morbid centre around which all 
my future plans were woven. I 
had a faith that my mother lived. 
The more I reasoned on the sub- 
ject, the greater seemed the im- 
probability—the larger and firmer 
grew the faith. I had of course 
given up all idea of taking the pic- 
ture to Dublin the moment I had 
seen my room and understood the 
nature of boys at school ; but every 
trait was preserved in my memory, 
and I made endless efforts to put 
them on paper, destroying the 
scraps as fast as I drew them. I 
grew strong and tall, was famous 
at hurling, football, and prison- 
bar, which are the substitutes for 
cricket. On my half-holidays I 
went up the little stream which 
passed the school-gates on its way 
from the mountains to Dublin Bay. 
Faithful to my early love, I fished 
away till night approached, return- 
ing, happy, but foot-sore, with my 
creel pretty well stocked with trout, 
which the Doctor used to take tithe 
of for his Sunday morning’s break- 
fast ere he proceeded to his church, 
a quarter of an hour in advance of 
the column led by Mr. Cuffe, and 
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closed by the rear-guard under 
Monsieur Lebceuf. Sometimes 
Maurice came with me; but he 
was so immersed in his ridiculous 
books that he was not much of a 
companion. Besides, he was al- 
ways fancying that the boys he 
met intended to affront him, and 
was getting into endless rows, in 
which black eyes and bloody noses 
were ingredients ; and if he took 
to fishing, it was in a passionate 
spirit, quite unsuited to the con- 
templative man’s recreation. If 
the fish were rising, he was in the 
greatest spirits. The little ones 
went flourishing in the air over 
his head, coming down far behind 
him on the stones with a whack 
which left them hardly time to 
shiver ere they died: the big ones, 
not numerous, carried away gut or 
flies, or broke tops, or lost their 
snouts—rarely were they landed ; 
and when Maurice executed a feat 
of this kind he hopped and jumped 
about with rage. When an east 
wind, or a general indigestion, 
or some mysterious agency only 
known to fishes, kept them with 
their heads below the surface, 
Maurice, after a few impatient 
casts—well thrown and fine for 
the matter of that—would put up 
his rod in dudgeon, swear there 
was no use in trying any more, 
and be greatly surprised when he 
found my creel pretty full at night. 
So I was often left alone in my 
excursions into the mountain val- 
ley, where the little stream became 
a succession of pools of dark peat- 
coloured water, swarming with tiny 
hungry trout. Latterly I often met 
a broad, stout man, of some thirty 
or five-and-thirty years of age, fish- 
ing with more perseverance than 
success. He had a swarthy, sun- 
burnt visage, black whiskers and 
eyes, shining white teeth, and a 
pleasant look and smile—so frank 
and kindly, that at last I ventured 
to fish in the pools below him, and 
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to take the liberty of crossing be- 
hind and going above him when 
I saw he took no notice. And 
then we got on nodding terms. 

I ‘was quite glad to hear his 
cheery voice, although it was only 
—* Hullo ! youngster ; and so here 
you are again. We won't leave a 
trout in the river between us, 
though I know who'll take most 
of them.” 

And his laugh was delightful as 
he compared his basket with mine 
after awhile. “ Well done, young- 
ster! ‘Twodozen andthree. And 
a couple of whoppers! Just see 
what I’ve done—only seven. But 
I'm getting on—I’m getting on, 
and [ll beat you at last.” 

I showed him my flies, and told 
him what I thought hindered him 
from being a great angler: he 
would persist in standing close to 
the banks, and hopping about from 
stone to stone, like an ouzel. His 
delight was great when one day he 
succeeded in hooking and killing 
a two-pounder at the tail of a dam. 
“ Dash my wig! but you are right. 
I’ve been trying for that fellow ever 
since I began at this work, and only 
for you I’d never have caught him. 
Isn’t he a beauty? Talk of dol- 
phins—stuff! There’s colour for 
you—there’s speckled sides. I 
wouldn’t take ten gold mohurs for 
him this moment.” 

The word “mohur” struck me 
atonce. I had heard it often from 
Mohun. “ Were you ever in India, 
sir?” I asked. 

“Yes, my lad. That is, I’ve 
been cruising about in the Indian 
Ocean—served on the station some 
time ; but beyond a day or two at 
Madras and at Galle, a sail up the 
Hooghly, and a short time at Cal- 
cutta, | can’t say I know much of 
the land.” 

“Did you ever know Captain 
Brady out there, sir?” 

* Brady! Brady! What was he, 
a soldier or a sailor ?” 
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“QO, sir, my father was a gen- 
tleman: Captain Brady, of the 
King’s own Regiment,” said I, 
offended at the idea of its being 
supposed he was a sailor. 

“ Faith, I beg your pardon; I 
forgot our profession is not thought 
much of in these parts. And so 
your name’s Brady, is it? And 
you’re at school near here, learn- 
ing your propria gue maribus— 
‘things proper to the seas,’ as I 
translated it, and got a hiding 
eh? Where is it?” 

“T am at Dr. Ball’s, of Hume 
Grove.” 

“ Are you going to be a soldier, 
like your father ?” 

*“ IT don’t know, sir. I should 
like to be a soldier, but my grand- 
father will not hear of it.” 

“ Grandfather won’t hear of it ? 
Rich old codger; must have his 
way. And what does your governor 
say of it, eh ?” 

“ My father is dead ; he died in 
India several years ago, when I 
was but a baby.” 

“And of course mamma sides 
with grandpapa ; does she ?” 

“TI cannot say, sir. I have not 
seen my mother. It is supposed 
she is dead; but I don’t think 
so.” 

We had been walking along as 
we talked; but as I uttered these 
words my interlocutor turned round 
briskly, with a look of surprise on 
his honest brown face. ‘“‘ Say that 
again, till I just get its bearings. 
You haven't seen your mother, and 
it is supposed she is dead, but you 
don’t think so! That’s a rum sort 
of thing to say, my lad.” 

“Well, it is true, sir. They all 
believe mamma was drowned com- 
ing home from India ; but I feel— 
I feel it here,” I said, laying my 
hand on my heart—* that I shall 
see her, and that she is alive.” 

“Dash my wig, Master Brady, 
but you are puzzling me. And so,” 
he added, with a look of softness 
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in his big round eyes, “you don’t 
like to believe your mother is down 
among—hem—I mean is drowned? 
Why so, if everyone else says she 
was ?” 

“* Because no one can be sure of 
it. When the ship struck she was 
washed off with ever so many 
others, and they say she was lost. 
But the ship was near an island— 
near Les Basses rocks, off the coast 
of Ceylon.” 

* And the ship’s:name was ?” 

“The Ross-shire, Indiaman.” 

The angler struck the butt of 
his rod against the ground and 
whistled out a prolonged whew- 
w-w, and repeated my words— 
“The Ross-shire! ‘The Basses ! 
Why, to be sure! to be sure! I 
remember it well. I was lying in 
Galle at the time in the Calypso, 
on my first long cruise, and saw 
her come in after she was got off 
by the skipper. They made a jolly 
fuss about his getting her off. He 
ought to have been reprimanded 
for getting her on, say I. And 
Mrs. Brady—the beautiful Mrs. 
Brady—was your mother, my poor 
lad? How very, very odd to meet 
you here !” 

My heart was beating so that I 
could hear it like the wheel of the 
mill close at hand. ‘“O dear, dear 
sir, did you ever see my mamma ?” 

“No,” he answered shortly, 
“ never—often heard of her. But 
if that Brady was your father, I re- 
member him well when he was a 
sub at Malta and I was a middy; 
and a better fellow never lived ; 
for a soldier, no better. I heard 
of his marriage, of his death, and 
of his wife’s being drowned from 
the Ross-shire; and I remember 
well hearing that their infant was 
on board—wretched little beggar ! 
—on his way to Ireland. O Lord, 
to think I should meet you this 
way, on the banks of the Dodder, 
in this confounded country.” He 
looked at me so kindly, I took his 
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hand and pressed it, and the honest 
fellow returned the pressure with a 
gripe of irresistible vigour. “Here,” 
cried he, “ sit down on this bank, 
and let us talk about everything. 
It is so very odd to think how things 
come about. I wish I could recol- 
lect all I heard about Brady and his 
wife. There were lots of stories; 
but that’s ofno consequence. The 
strange thing is, you should persist 
in it that she’s alive, my boy; as if 
it would be any advantage to you 
if she were, by all accounts. My 
belief is that she’s just as dead— 
as dead,” he said, taking up a peb- 
ble and throwing it into the pool 
at our feet, “as that stone.” 

I said nothing, but sat looking 
into the bright stream. 

“TI tell you what, my lad,” he 
continued, “ you go moping about 
by yourself too much. I'll ask your 
master to let me give you a cruise 
now and then in the Bay. Wouldn’t 
that be jolly! My name is Win- 
dow ; any fellow can see through 
me, they say, and I command the 
Merlin cutter for my sins—a re- 
venue cruiser, if you know what 
that means. Here, take this card 
to your schoolmaster, and tell him 
I will call on him to ask leave to 
take you out now and then—from 
Saturday till Monday, you see. We 
have prayers on board on Sundays 
—capital chaplain; read service 
myself; and we'll have a run down 
to Wicklow and back, if you like.” 

On the card was “ Lieutenant 
John Window, R.N., H.M.C. Mer- 
lin.” I knew nothing of the sea; 
I could indeed see the blue waters 
of the Bay from my bedroom-win- 
dow, and the white sails of the 
ships as they slid along from one 
headland to the other. Oftentimes 
I noted the trails of smoke from 
the packets and watched the fun- 
nels and masts as they came in 
sight from behind trees and chim- 
neys; but of the sea itself 1 had a 
secret, subtle terror. I remembered 
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little of my early voyage. But 
the impressions of its force, its cru- 
elty, its irresponsible power, its sul- 
len anger and destroying rage, were 
derived somehow from the very 
beginning of my existence, and 
were mingled with a sort of anti- 
pathy to a thing which had done 
me irreparable wrong. However, 
the love of adventures such as this, 
and the getting away from school, 
were very strong inducements to say 
“yes,” and I expressed my thanks 
to Lieutenant Window, R.N., for 
his kindness. 

*“ And now,” said he, “I must 
be off. I have to walk across to 
the coast near Bray, and I don’t 
want to run out my daylight. I 
will call soon on old Ball and get 
leave for you. Good-bye, my lad; 
you had better top your boom and 
make sail too.” And with a smile 
which showed his white teeth the 
sailor turned from the stream, put- 
ting up his rod as he went, and was 
soon making his way with light and 
active step up the hill-side towards 
the Three Rock mountain. My 
path lay towards Dublin, in the 
outskirts of which the school was 
situated; and as I trudged back 
my mind was full of questions 
which were to be put to my new 
acquaintance at our next meeting. 


J 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE CRUISE. 

I HAD not long to wait. The next 
week saw the beginning of the short 
vacation at Easter, and my grand- 
father had written to say he thought, 
as the old house was under repair, 
and the typhus was very bad in the 
district, I had better stay at Dr. 
Ball’s. “There is no one at the 
Castle,” he added, “and you will 
have your friend Maurice to keep 
you company at all events for your 
week’s holiday.” 

I was in our cubicle, arranging 
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my flies for a grand excursion 
which was to last two days, and 
Maurice was packing up hard- 
boiled eggs, a pot of jam, and other 
luxuries, when the servant informed 
me, * The Doctor wants you, Mas- 
ther Brady.” It was rarely we were 
summoned to the presence, and I 
scarcely needed the addition, “I 
think yer goin’ off somewhere, and 
maybe I'd best get ready yer duds, 
for there’s a gintilman on a kyar 
has come, and they're waiting 
below.” 

When I entered the study the 
pleasant face of the Lieutenant 
greeted me. But instead of his 
fishing suit he had on an undress 
uniform, and a cap with a gold band 
in his hand, and looked very smart. 
Dr. Ball and he had been engaged 
in looking over the large globe, on 
which the latter was pointing the 
course of some voyage in distant 
seas, and the former was in great 
good-humour, for he had had 
an opportunity of astonishing his 
visitor by the accuracy of his know- 
ledge. 

“So, Brady, you have met a 
friend of your father’s. I am always 
glad to promote the education of 
the gentlemen in my establishment 
by favouring their intercourse with 
persons who are able to improve 
their minds and cultivate their in- 
tellects—above all with such en- 
lightened travellers as Mr. Window, 
a member of a glorious profession, 
to which England owes so much 
of its greatness”—here the doctor 
bowed, and looked as if he had 
enunciated some striking and novel 
proposition—“ therefore,” he con- 
tinued, with more dignity, “ I have 
yielded to Captain—” 

“ Only Lieutenant, if you please, 
Dr. Ball,” interrupted Window, 
with a laugh. 

“T do not please, sir—I think 
you ought to be Captain Window; 
but I admit the propriety of your 
objecting to the use of a designa- 
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tion which were yours already had 
services such as we are discussing 
been duly recognised. Pardon the 
remark.—I was saying, Brady, that 
I have yielded to Lieutenant Win- 
dow’s representations, and have 
permitted you to go from beneath 
my tutelage, in order that he may 
take you on a short marine excur- 
sion, and impart to you some rudi- 
mentary instruction in the art of 
navigation.” 

“Nay, doctor, I’m not quite 
sure I can promise to do much in 
that way. You see, when I’m on 
board I’ve a good deal to do, 
though I have no company; and 
fresh air, plain wholesome food, 
and a little change, are all I can 
promise our young friend, though he 
may study JVorie if he likes. We 
must be pretty sharp,” he added, 
looking at his watch; “ the boat is 
waiting for us at the Pigeon House, 
and the cutter is inside the Wall 
lying-to till we come. The tide’s 
running out, and if she has to go out- 
side, we may have a long row, and 
get wet jackets, for there’s been a 
fresh breeze from the southward, 
and the sea’s not quite gone down.” 

The doctor waved his hand, and 
in a few minutes I was seated on 
the car beside Lieutenant Window 
rattling over the road to Ringsend, 
at the speed which a Dublin jar- 
vey always considers due to an 
“ officer.” 

There is ever something or other 
of acid in the cup of our pleasures : 
mine was flavoured by a drop dis- 
tilled from Maurice’s eyes. As I 
hurriedly told him of my little 
voyage, he looked up from his ha- 
versack with a face full of mortifi- 
cation, and said, “I thought so. 
You might have told me of this 
before. Just as I am ready for the 
only little day’s pleasure I have had 
since I came to this horrid place, 
and was going to see what I was 
longing for, the Round Tower and 
all, you throw me over. I can go 
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with no one else. There!” He 
took up his bag and dashed it 
against the wall, bursting into tears 
as he spoke, whilst the blood-red 
stains of the cherry cordial and the 
jam on the surbase proclaimed the 
ruin he had made. 

I set off, wondering whether I 
was not really a selfish fellow to 
disappoint Maurice, and full of re- 
grets for the jam and cherry cordial. 

“Yes, my lad, there will be a 
little swell on when we get into the 
Bay, but the wind is light, and we'll 
take a run down towards the Ark- 
low Banks, and maybe we'll show 
you some of your favourite sport 
on a large scale.” 

“Are there any whales, sir?” 
quoth I eagerly. ‘ There are Brit- 
ish whales, I know, and I don’t see 
why they should not come to Ire- 
land too.” 

“Whales? No, my lad; at least, 
not to catch. If British whales 
were wise, they’d keep away from 
these waters; but there are more 
sharks than I like—smugglers, in 
fact. There is a confounded 
schooner we have heard of, which 
has run a whole cargo of Yankee 
tobacco and French brandy lately, 
between Arklow and this. Stubbs, 
who had the cutter before me, was 
removed for that same, and I’m 
put here to prevent the same oc- 
curring again. Hope I may, but 
can’t be sure.” 

The car rattled along the South 
Wall, drove slowly over the Pigeon- 
house Fort bridge, and I was 
aroused from my survey of what 
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filled with craft running down with 
the tide for sea, by a—“* Look 
sharp, my lad! here we are. Take 
these traps, Robert, and stow them 
away in the gig.” Led by Lieu- 
tenant Window down the slippery 
causeway, I took my place where I 
was told, in the stern of the boat, 
which was a marvel of whiteness 
and brightness in wood, and paint, 
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and brass, in my eyes. The crew, 
with their clean shirts and snowy 
trousers, were in keeping with the 
boat. As the Lieutenant said— 
** Now, give way there !” there was 
a tone in his voice I had never 
heard before, not near so pleasant 
and so soft.—‘ There, Brady—or, 
if you'll let me, Terry—there’s the 
Merlin. How do you like her?” 
Alas, how full life is of dis- 
appointment! I had had more 
than my share that week. Of all 
created things, it appeared to me 
the elephant and the lion must be 
the grandest: the size and sagacity 
of the first, the port and courage of 
the latter, excited my admiration. 
I had pored over the Wild Sports 
of the West, and travels, and natu- 
ral history, and had formed ideals 
in my mind, with the help of plates 
and illustrations, which turned out 
to be pure illusions the moment 
I paid my sixpence and entered 
Wombwell’s travelling menagerie. 
That scrubby, wrinkled, shapeless 
beast, without any tusks, and with 
a flabby proboscis, not much taller 
than our bull “ Rogueen” !—that 
lank-sided, over-grown cat, with a 
ragged felt of hair over his shoul- 
ders, crouching at the sight of the 
keeper’s iron rod !—that an ele- 
phant !—that a tiger !—these were 
bitter things to see and bear. And 
now there came another shock. 
My grandfather had once made a 
voyage on board a transport, form- 
ing one of a fleet under a small 
convoy which was attacked by the 
French off Ushant. I had often 
listened to his account of the ac- 
tion, in which not only the men-of- 
war but the transports behaved so 
well, that they beat off the enemy, 
and took Le Grand Condé, of 
seventy-two guns. A print to com- 
memorate the feat hung in the 
dining-room, and I had spent many 
an hour admiring the bulk of the 
vessel, crowded with troops, and 
of the line-of-battle ships blazing 


into each other from their wall-like 
sides. A man-of-war, to my mind, 
was a floating castle, with banners 
and streamers, and figure-heads 
and stern-galleries—like those in 
the print, and in the pictures of 
 sea-fights,” by the Dutch paint- 
ers, in the gallery at the Castle— 
towering above the waters, with 
rows of ports and grinning cannon- 
mouths. And now, as I looked in 
a line with Window’s forefinger, I 
doubted my senses, as I beheld a 
craft, the size’ of a fishing-smack, 
as I thought, about a mile away 
from us, with foresail aback, and 
mainsail loose, which lay rising and 
falling on the swell, and showing 
us at every rise the sheen of her 
burnished copper. “Well, and 
what do you think of her, my lad?” 

“Isn’t she very little, sir?” I fal- 
tered out. 

“ Little? Why she’s the largest 
cutter in the service, my boy; one 
hundred and ninety tons, and as 
good as ever was built. Wait till 
you get on board. - Feel at all 
queer, my boy?” 

The expression of my face refer- 
red to my disappointment at the size 
of H.M.C. Merlin, rather than any 
other internal discomfort. When 
I stood on the broad white deck, 
and looked at the huge mast, and 
the ponderous boom, I was some- 
what comforted ; and my peace was 
perfectly restored when, after an in- 
spection of my cabin, which was a 
miracle of contrivances and neat- 
ness, I patted the long eighteen- 
pounder forward, and caressed the 
carronades which formed the broad- 
side guns of the little craft. Ina 
few moments more the uneasy sen- 
sation, and the motion which 
obliged me to catch hold of ropes, 
or gripe Window’s brawny fist, was 
exchanged for a buoyant, gliding 
feeling, as the Merlin, clothed in 
her whole suit of snowy sails, ca- 
reened over, and bowled past the 
Lighthouse with a fair breeze on 
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the quarter. It was glorious! To 
watch the land recede, and the hills, 
in whose recesses glided my little 
trout-stream, grow less—the Light- 
house and the long low wall extend- 
ing into the sea run by us, and the 
smoke over Dublin become fainter 
—to skim past the laborious col- 
liers and fishing-smacks, and then, 
as we slipped by the many-coloured 
Hill of Howth, and stood towards 
the south, to gaze on new scenes 
opening, and the expanse of sea 
growing wider still. Glorious, too, 
to see the green waves, with their 
creamy tops, coming on to meet 
us, like an army in battle array 
flouting its banners! glorious to 
drive them into confused flight of 
spray and water, and rush on to 
fresh encounters with the victorious 
cheering of.the wind through our 
sails. O, terrible sea, you con- 
quer in the end: beaten in the 
skirmish, you are dreadful and 
pitiless in the shock of battle. 

*°Pon my word, Terry, you'll 
make as good a sailor as any of 
us. How do you like it now ?” 

“It’s delightful, sir; I'm so 
thankful to you. Only for this, I 
would have hated the sea, and 
feared it too.” 

“Well, this is fine-weather sail- 
ing, my boy; and I hope we'll 
have no worse, for your sake. 
Come down to dinner—it’s ready 
now, and you ought to be ready 
for it.. Mind your head. Mr. 
Tiller, here’s a young friend, Mas- 
ter Brady, who is going to take a 
cruise with us, and you must give 
him fine weather, for we are going 
to have a great haul of fishes.” 

Mr. Tiller and his chief and I 
had a most delightful afternoon. 
There was beautiful soup—quite 
different from Mother Murphy’s 
preparations at Dr. Ball’s—but it 
was not so much the excellence of 
the soup, as the difficulty of getting 
it to the mouth, which commended 
itself to me. There was a Dublin- 
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Bay haddock, boiled chicken and 
bacon, salt beef, and a roly-poly 
pudding ; and then there were 
Tiller’s anecdotes of artful smug- 
glers and more artful revenue-men, 
in which there was very little blood- 
shed and a great deal of glory, set 
off by Tiller in language which was 
evidently deprived of a natural 
garniture of an imprecatory nature 
by the presence of “ Captain Win- 
dow.” Up on deck, afterwards, 
it was of never-ending interest to 
look through the glass, as soon as 
I had learned to use it, at the ob- 
jects on shore, and to pry into the 
crannies of the Wicklow mountains, 
to watch the people on the beach, 
to study the towns and villages, to 
observe the signals to the cutter 
from the coastguard stations, and 
to see our mute speech fluttering 
up and down as the old quarter- 
master spelt out the messages and 
prepared the answers. I went to 
bed at night, swaying on my knees 
by the side of my cot as I prayed 
for those at home, and in the depths 
of my heart breathed the supplica- 
tion that Heaven would preserve 
me till I could penetrate the mys- 
tery of my life, and fill the aching 
void in my heart. 

It was a strange troubled sleep 
into which I fell. It seemed as 
though I were awake, and that the 
vessel gradually grew in height and 
breadth as she ploughed through 
the seas, which swelled higher and 
higher, and rose over her deck, till 
at last the beating waves rushed 
over us like mountains, but could 
not keep the Merlin in their power. 
The sound of the sea as it swished 
by my pillow, separated from the 
power of death by a few planks, 
was filled, I thought, with voices 
of crying and lamenting. Looking 
out into the green depth, I saw 
there were myriads of people float- 
ing in the sea, and holding up their 
hands in supplication. The waves 
were crowded with infinite multi- 
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tudes in white, wafted to and fro 
in the currents, amid which long 
seaweeds were waving, and mon- 
sters of awful form passed on their 
way in and out of profound caves 
in the earth. Many of these ghastly 
creatures, clutching the ship as she 
passed, clomb over her sides and 
got upon the deck, where they sat 
huddled together. Some came 
down into the cabin and sat by 
our little fire. I could not make 
out their faces, they were so white 
and expressionless, shifting in fea- 
ture and in colour every moment. 
Sut at last Mohun came down, 
shivering and wet, and by his side 
was a tall form swathed in snowy 
drapery. He pointed tome. My 
heart gave one great throb, ceased 
to beat, then struck the sides of 
its prison with mighty blows. The 
veiled woman came towards me, 
and, as I struggled to rise, she 
lifted her veil, stretched out her 
arms—ah, that lovely face! 

“ Mother! mother darling!” I 
cried, and leaped from my cot to 
meet her; but at the instant the 
vessel shook as though she would 
split. I was thrown on my face, 
and a deluge of water flooded the 
little cabin. 

“Make fast the deadlights ” 
shouted Window from the top of 
the companion. As I got to my 
feet he came towards the door, 
with the rays of the lamp shining 
on his tarpaulin hat, in a thick 
pea-jacket, on which beads of 
spray sparkled like diamonds, his 
whiskers heavy with moisture. 

“Don’t be frightened, Terry, 
my boy,” said he, seeing me in my 
shirt ; “ go to your blankets again, 
and to sleep, if you can. But hold 
on tight by your eyebrows. We 
are in for a blow; the glass has 
gone down like a shot, and while 
we were shortening sail the cutter 
took in a little more water than we 
wanted. But she’s all snug now; 
and if you like to see what a good 
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sou’-wester can do in the Irish 
Channel on a short notice, I have 
no doubt we'll be able to oblige 
you. Good-night, my lad. Stea-dy 
—ah! There now, in you go— 
good-night.” 

Instead of taking easy and rather 
short dips into the water as she 
had done, the Merlin was now in 
for very long plunges and very 
high flights. I watched from my 
cot the pier-glass over the little 
fireplace in the cabin rising higher 
and higher, till it seemed to be 
trying to stand over me. Then 
the glass stood still for a part of a 
second, as if to make up its mind 
what to do, and abandoning the 
effort to mount higher, began to 
slide downwards, sinking faster and 
faster, till I could look upon it at 
my feet. Then a determination to 
try again set the polished surface 
and the lamp which was reflected 
in the centre on the ascent once 
more. 

I watched and listened to the 
dull roar of the waters, and the 
soughing of the wind mingled with 
the thud of feet, till I fell asleep, 
and slept on amid the storm. A 
hand on my shoulder woke me, and 
Jack Window’s big bright eyes and 
ever-genial smile glanced in on me. 
He was still shiny with wet oil-skins, 
and dripping beard and boots as 
before ; and as he swayed to and 
fro, it was easy to see the Merlin 
was yet hawking up and down in 
the seaway after her unknown prey. 

“ By Jove, Terry, you're a trump,” 
he exclaimed ; “ I’m so glad you’ve 
stood it all sowell. It has been a 
snorter, and it’s not over yet ; but 
the glass is rising a little, and it’s 
shifting now to the west, so we'll 
have it off the land, and it can’t 
do us any harm. I needn't ask 
you how you've slept. I had a 
few peeps at you after the capsize 
you got, and you're a credit to Dr. 
Ball and the Seven Sleepers. And 
now it’s time to rouse out and get 
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breakfast. The steward has got 
out your oldest clothes, and I’ve 
got some tarpaulins for you in case 
you'd like to look at what’s going 
on outside presently.” 

“ And did you get up to look at 
me? How very kind you are, Mr. 
Window! Iam quite ashamed to 
give you this trouble.” 

“Up, my boy! Why, do you 
think I could turn-in such a night ? 
No ; that’s the worst of it ina small 
craft like this. No relief for me. 
The captain here is his own first 
luff, keeps his own watch and every- 
one else’s. It’s a bad place to lie-to 
in. Noend of great hulking Yankee 
liners and East and West Indians 
running up with such a good wind 
for Liverpool, not caring a dump 
what they run over—not to talk 
of Irish pig-boats and _ rascally 
steamers from and to all parts of 
the world. I'll get a good snooze 
presently ; and when you're all 
right we'll have our breakfast.” 

When I put my head above the 
companion, my first impulse was 
to rush back to the cabin instantly. 
A vast pile of water coming to- 
wards the little vessel shut out all 
the sea beside, and left only visible 
a gray sky, against which its broken 
fringe, crowned with seething foam, 
stood out sharp and distinct, as, 
like some hill-side green and steep, 
it appeared to roll down on the 
cutter. But the good sea-bird, just 
dipping her beak into its base, 
fanning her tiny wing of canvas, 
mounted the steep side—up, and 
up, till she rode midst the hissing 
foam, and then balancing herself 
with a slight shiver, and a heave 
forward, as though she were about 
to leave the sea, swooped down 
the other side of the billow, eager 
to meet its fellow fast following in 
its course. It was scarcely pos- 
sible to believe I was on board 
the same ship. The Merlin had 
moulted her snowy plumage—her 
topmast was struck, jib-boom run 
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in, and two tiny sails, wet and 
dark, represented the volumes of 
canvas in which she had been clad 
so gloriously. The smart man-of- 
wars men, whom I had seen yes- 
terday in turn-down collars, flow- 
ing duck trousers, and dandy 
jackets, were now represented by 
a few uncouth-looking fellows in 
heavy jack-boots, with oilskin 
coats and sou’-westers, crouched 
down under the bulwarks, or anx- 
iously watching the seas as the 
helmsman met the rise and fall. 
From the summit of each wave 
the scene was ever the same—a 
circle, with ragged margin, enclos- 
ing a raging, tumultuous mass of 
watery hillocks topped with white, 
all moving in order onwards, with 
valleys cleft deep between, the 
same cold gray sky as a_ back- 
ground to fantastic cloud-shapes 
hurrying on ghost-like as if run- 
ning races with the waves be- 
neath, 

“Ts this a hurricane, Mr.. Win- 
dow ?” I asked; “it is very aw- 
ful.” 

“Lord bless you, this is no- 
thing. It is a strong sou’-wester, 
that’s all. It has come on very 
suddenly ; but, as there was some 
sea before, there’s a pretty run on. 
It’s something more than a strong 
breeze, and perhaps it’s a good 
half gale of wind. If we were in 
the old Ramillies, or even my old 
pet the Phaeton, we'd feel it more, 
I promise you. There’s nothing 
like a roomy cutter for such wea- 
ther; and the Merlin is as good 
a craft as ever Jack Window would 
like to be in—that is, for bad wea- 
ther, my lad; for she’s no good 
for pay, promotion, or what you 
call &udos in your school. Now, 
then, breakfast. We must do the 
best we can, as the cook can’t 
work the galley very well.” 

And such a breakfast! How 
the little table was made to look 
like 2 window without glass, being 
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covered with a framework, into 
which our crockery fitted! How 
my coffee, instead of going into 
my mouth, was shot down my 
neck! What desperate work it 
was to keep in one’s seat, though 
it was bolted to the deck! What 
infinite delight I took in seeing 
the Lieutenant holding on to the 
table, at one time bobbing his 
head half across it, and the next 
nearly hitting it against the side! 
How very clever it was of the 
steward to take advantage of the 
pauses in the general unsteadi- 
ness, and to make a little run 
with fetit-pas steps, holding a dish 
in each hand, and to bring him- 
self bolt up, and with an eye on 
each dish, and his feet apart, to 
sway gently over to counteract the 
roll of the ship; and then take a 
bend to the other side, till he 
could make good his: landing in 
the cabin! All these things, and 
many others, made that marine 
breakfast most agreeable to me, 
not to speak of the unknown con- 
diments and edibles fished out of 
tins, and canisters, and jars of 
many shapes and sizes. 

Mr. Tiller looked in, very like a 
huge slug, so shiny and black was 
he. 

“The glass is not what I’d like 
to see it yet, sir,” he said. “I 
think we’re in for a little more 
of it.” 

* Only for my friend here, whom 
I’ve taken out for a pleasure cruise, 
I don’t suppose it makes so much 
difference to you or me, does it ?” 

“For pleasure, did he?’ said 
Mr. Tiller, looking at me with 
evident pity. “He hadn’t heard 
the proverb about those who go 
to sea for pleasure, I suppose, 
then? Pervided there was more 
sea-room, he’d not do badly, would 
he, sir, for a beginner? It’s hard 
to tell where we are, and there 
won't be much chance of getting 
a look at the sun to-day.” 
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“Perhaps we'll see the land,” 
said I innocently. 

“God forbid !” exclaimed Mr. 
Tiller. “The worst thing could 
happen us, unless hitting on it 
without seeing it.” 

Mr. Tiller was right. The wea- 
ther became worse instead of bet- 
ter; and the wind, veering round 
towards evening, brought up a 
cross sea, in which the Merlin 
laboured frightfully. I could see 
by the face of the good Lieuten- 
ant that it was no laughing matter 
when a thump and a squashing 
sound announced the breaking of 
a wave, which rushed over the 
deck. The wings of the cutter 
had been pared and cut down to 
a mere feather, which, wet and 
strained to the utmost, seemed 
bent on flying away altogether, 
and pulled at the stays in despe- 
ration. Nothing so much aston- 
ished me as our solitude. I knew 
we could not be very far from land 
on one side or the other. Then 
we were in the highway of ships 
in the Channel, and yet not a sign 
of one appeared on the surface of 
the storm-riven shield. When 
night set in, the tempest raged 
more furiously than ever. I be- 
gan to understand how hard must 
be the life of men whose business 
is on the waters. In the darkness 
of my little manger-like cot I lay 
awake, watching the lamp in the 
saloon through the doorway swing- 
ing to and fro, and listening to 
the howling of the wind and the 
never-ceasing rush of the sea—my 
thoughts for ever wandering to 
that Indian shore where all was 
hidden. The morning came ; and, 
haggard and worn, with bloodshot 
eyes, my poor Lieutenant greeted’ 
me with his cheerful smile. 

* It is well you slept so soundly, 
Terry. It blew great guns, I can 
tell you—nearly a gale, my lad. 
But the wind has suddenly fallen ; 
the sea will soon follow it. You 
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never stirred during the row on 
deck, when the big steamer came 
down on us; passed us two boats’ 
lengths off in the middle of the 
hardest blow.” 

The sea was a long time going 
down, I thought, but towards even- 
ing we saw the land on our star- 
board bow. At nightfall we were 
running down towards a light, 
which began to show in the gloam- 
ing, flashing out and disappear- 
ing, and flashing out again; and 
as I turned in, the Lieutenant an- 
nounced we would be in smooth 
water and lie snugly inside Carn- 
sore in the morning. 

“Tt is most provoking, Terry. 
I don’t know what Doctor Ball 
will say to me,” said Jack at 
breakfast, “ but I have been sig- 
nalled from the coast-guard sta- 
tion to go round to Cove for or- 
ders. There must be something 
up, I expect, and I can’t land and 
send you from this fag-end of the 
world to Dublin by yourself. There 
is no mistake about it.” 

Mr. Tiller made his appearance 
at the cabin door. 

“They're at it again, sir. They 
have just signalled for the cutter to 
stand in, as they want to commu- 
nicate, and will send off a boat.” 

“In other words, Old Grubb 
wants a yarn, and anything else he 
can get on board. Run in as close 
as you can, and call me when he’s 
within hail. Even half an hour or 
so will refresh a fellow who’s been 
without sleep so long as I have, 
just enough to make him wish for 
the other seven hours.” 

We were closing in towards the 
land, which was marked by a belt 
of foam, and the surf pelting the 
base of rocky bluff. Above the 
line of black and white rose the 
green hillocks, which gradually 
faded into the purple haze of the 
mountainous background; and in a 
cleft in the strong battlements be- 
hind which the land resisted the 
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encroaching sea, the bright white- 
washed coast-guard station, with 
many little flags flying from the 
signal-staff, was visible. A speck 
on the waters, rising now on the 
top of a billow, and now lost for 
an anxious interval, could be made 
out with the glass; and as the cut- 
ter, fast running up sail after sail 
to make way against the ebb in 
the faint wind, rolled and lurched, 
yawed in the trough of the sea, and 
wabbled about on the top of the 
waves, there was a thumping of 
blocks and a flapping of canvas, a 
creaking of bulkheads, and general 
unsteadiness about us, which made 
the calm seem more dangerous 
than the storm, and gave me the 
idea that the Merlin, having be- 
come hopelessly upset in her be- 
haviour during the last four-and- 
twenty hours, was determined never 
to become a sensible, well-regu- 
lated cutter again. 

“Did you catch him that time, 
Grummet?” asked Mr. Tiller of the 
old Quartermaster, who, with one 
arm round a rattlin and the other 
propping the telescope against a 
shroud, was watching the progress 
of the boat. 

“No, Mr. Tiller. I saw Mr. 
Grubb plain enough in the starn- 
sheet, but I couldn’t make out the 
other.” 

“ Steady! Here she comes again. 
Ah! it’s my opinion as it’s the 
commodore himself is coming a- 
board.” 

In a short time all doubt on the 
subject of the illustrious visitor’s 
identity was dissipated, and the 
Lieutenant roused up and went on 
deck to receive Captain Dumble- 
ton, C.B., chief of all revenue cut- 
ters and coast-guards, and their 
belongings. It was no easy matter 
to do so, for the cutter rolled 
savagely in the swell, and Captain 
Dumbleton was not formed for 
feats of agility. But after a good 
deal of approaching and sheering- 
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off, fending off and laying hold and 
letting go, a line was made fast to 
the coast-guard boat, and presently 
the good-natured potentate was on 
the deck of the Merlin, followed by 
the gentleman I had heard desig- 
nated as “Old Grubb,” who was 
another stout mariner, with a broad 
red face and rheumy eyes, and 
much difficulty of breathing. 

**T never was so pleased in my 
life, Window, as when we made out 
your number this morning! The 
Sarah Sykes has made her appear- 
ance again! Before it came on to 
blow I ordered them at all the sta- 
tions to send you down at once, but 
I never expected you so soon. The 
Hawk left last Thursday night for 
Cove ; the Barnwell has orders to 
communicate with her, and as you 
are so handy we really ought to 
catch her now.” 

“ The Sarah Sykes! Indeed, sir.” 

“Yes. Was seen on Wednesday 
off the Black Bank; we have heard 
she left Treport, on her return from 
America, with a full cargo. That 
scoundrel Driscoll is in command 
of her, and he swears he’ll land it or 
fight it on shore; so I have brought 
you some extra hands, and we must 
see if we can’t catch him this time.” 

And Captain Dumbleton, taking 
the Lieutenant aside, talked to him 
in whispers, whilst Mr. Grubb and 
Mr. Tiller entered into a general 
conversation and gossip of a coast 
and coast-guard character, to which 
in my ignorance I paid no great at- 
tention. 

“ Brady, eh ?” quoth old Grubb; 
“T wonder if he’s son of Major 
Brady of Bradyville, the member 
for Sligo? I like being civil to 
Parliament people’s sons. When 
my case comes before the House, 
it’s as well to have them on my 
side, though I know if it’s justice 
is to be done, I don’t need help 
from anybody after that case is 
stated.—And*so, Master Brady, 
you’ve come to sea for a lark? 
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Well, you can tell your father, Ma- 
jor Brady, when you see him, that 
you had a very nice excursion. 
Pray remember me to him. My 
name is Grubb — Grubb, of the 
coast-guard. He’ll know all about 
my salvage claim.” 

“My father,” said I, “is not 
alive ; and he was not Major, but 
Captain Brady.” 

“Captain Brady? I knew him 
too. He was member for Cashel, 
wasn’t he? As good a fellow as 
ever stepped.” 

“ No, sir; my father was a mem- 
ber for no place. He was in the 
King’s Own, and died out in 
India.” 

“The very man, I’m sure! 
Wasn’t his father member for Lei- 
trim? I knew both him and his 
son, and I must have known your 
mamma very well. If I am not 
mistaken, she was sister to Sir 
Thaddeus Standish, the member 
for Clare, and—” 

“ Mr. Grubb,” interrupted Cap- 
tain Dumbleton, who had over- 
heard the last part of the speech, 
“T’m sure we are about to get on 
that Parliamentary question ; and 
as I have never been able to tell 
my county member the full par- 
ticulars, perhaps you would wait 
till we get on shore.” 

“My mother’s name was not 
Standish, at all events. It was 
Billing,” rejoined I; “she was 
drowned when the Ross-shire East 
Indiaman went ashore on the coast 
of Ceylon.” 

“To be sure ! to be sure !” con- 
tinued Captain Dumbleton. “You 
and I remember it well. You were 
in Galle, Window, in the Calypso, 
and I was at Penang, in the Siren, 
at the time ; and I recollect people 
saying how odd it was that those 
poor people were lost, and that it 
was said your mamma was seen 
alive afterwards.” 

Stretching out my hands, I 
cried 
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“©, for pity’s sake! tell me, 
sir—” when a roll of the cutter 
caused me to lose my balance. 
Ere I could catch at anything to 
save myself, I was thrown against 
the railing of the low bulwark. 

There was a sound as of voices 
infinite in my ears, and a rushing 
as if of life, with a thousand feet, 
towards the portals of its prison. 
I was a good swimmer; and as 
soon as the shock was over, I 
turned and struck up for the green 
light above me. But what is this 
which settles on me like a wall, 
bars out the light, and presses me 
down and down beneath the cruel 
waters ? 


a * * * 


“You had indeed a narrow 
squeak of it! I could not see 
you when I dived, and I don’t 
think I ever was so happy in my 
life as when I rose, and heard them 
sing out from the cutter that they 
had you. My poor boy !—what 
would I have done ? But what sig- 
nifiesthat? What would your grand- 
father and all your friends have 
done, if you had been drowned 
under my very eyes? Thank God, 
my boy, thank God! I never will, 
I swear, take man, woman, or child 
on a cruise again !” 

The voice was dear old Jack’s, 
as he sat beside me in my cot. 

I had come up under the counter 
at the opposite side of the cutter, 
and as the Merlin heeled over she 
pressed me down, and was drown- 
ing me, when the next roll liberated 
me, nearly lifeless as I was ; I was 
just seen in time by one of the men 
in the coast-guard boat, who, with 
a lucky thrust of the boathook with 
which he was fending off, grappled 
my clothes and hauled me to the 
surface, where I was secured and 
hoisted on board, rubbed, and 
dosed with brandy, and covered 
with blankets, till I began to un- 
dergo the horrors of “ coming-to,” 
from which I had emerged as Jack 
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sat with my hand in his, and his 
arm under my head. 

“ And now we must do the best 
we can. The Commodore, as we 
call him, would not wait, as soon 
as he saw you were all right, or I 
would have sent you on shore and 
trusted him to restore you to the 
arms of Dr. Ball. We are running 
down the coast, keeping a sharp 
look-out for a rascally smuggler— 
the only real one of the sort we 
have had to deal with for many a 
year—a Baltimore clipper, sailed 
by one Mr. Driscoll, an Irish 
American—and if it falls to my 
lot to sight the gentleman, he won't 
find it easy to escape. It’s not 
glorious work, Terry, but it may 
do me good—and God knows I 
want something to do that.” 

In the evening, when I got upon 
deck, the sun was sinking over the 
hills of Waterford, and cast its last 
beams over the heaving sea, which 
still felt the passion of its conflict. 
The brown-faced sailors, once more 
in their blue jackets and easy dress, 
seemed half inclined to cheer me 
as my curly pate rose above the 
companion-hatch ; and Mr. Tiller, 
who had been assiduous in his at- 
tention, bobbing in and out of my 
berth all the day, gave me a squeeze 
of his paw which set my fingers 
tingling with pain. When night 
fell, the Merlin, in smoother water, 
kept close in shore with a fine fa- 
vouring breeze. I was fast asleep 
—too tired for dreams. 

Heavens! what is that? The 
cutter has gone on a rock, and we 
are lost! I was out of my berth 
and on deck in an instant. The 
first glance told me that the Merlin, 
under a mighty spread of canvas, 
was tearing through the sea far 
from shore. Some unusual event 
was taking place which had sum- 
moned all the crew forward except 
Mr. Tiller and the man who was 
steering. 

Jack, glass in hand, was looking 
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out by the side of the old quarter- 
master, who had screwed his eye 
into the end of the large telescope, 
and was on one knee peering into 
darkness. The men of the watch 
were all looking in the same direc- 
tion. There was a strange sulphur- 
ous smell hanging about the deck, 
and two of the sailors were training 
one of the guns on our broadside 
up to the port again. 

Mr. Tiller was rubbing his hands 
in great delight. “ There'll be luck, 
after all, if we lay hold of her full 
of brandy and baccy, and maybe 
silk. I do think you may have 
brought us in fortune’s way after 
all. Steady, Perks, steady; I'd 
give her something solid this time, 
to make her see we'll stand no 
nonsense.” 

It was the report and concussion 
of the gun fired with a blank charge 
over my head, which had roused 
me from my slumbers. 

As Mr. Tiller spoke, a blinding 
flash lighted up the deck for a mo- 
ment, and the carronade hopped in 
its carriage as it delivered the se- 
cond angry message of the Merlin 
into darkness. 

“ Carrying on still, sir,” cried a 
voice from the crosstrees, where 
one of the men was stationed, “and 
running up her gaff-topsail.” 

“ By Jove, then, we must talk 
to her in earnest. Grimston, clear 
away the bow-gun, and give her a 
shot pretty close to her bows.” 

By dint of hard looking and the 
guidance of many fingers I could 
make out a schooner, which seemed 
to me somewhat larger than the 
Merlin, running on the same course 
as ourselves, but well to wind- 
ward. 

“1 can’t see anyone on her 
decks,” whispered Window, “ ex- 
cept that fellow beside the steers- 
man; but I daresay there’s a pretty 
nest of vagabonds on board, for 
all that. She’s drawing on us, by 
Jove! has her sails flat as boards. 
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Now to stop her capers. 
ready there, Grimston?” 

“Ay, ay, sir; all right here. 
We want to fall away a point, if 
you please, sir, to shave her nicely.” 

And as the Merlin fell off I saw 
old Grimston take another look 
along his sights. The lanyard was 
pulled. Again the flash lighted up 
the eager faces—the Merlin qui- 
vered from the shock, and ere 
the crashing roar of the eighteen- 
pounder had well smitten our ears, 
the rush of the shot through the air 
boomed in a long hollow sound, 
tapering as it wore away till it was 
lost. 

“Well done, Grimston! Well 
done indeed! Not twenty yards 
in front of her cutwater, I should 
think, at the second ricochet,” 
shouted Window. “ Hang me if 
the fellow minds usa bit. Phew— 
this smoke! Aloft there. What’s 
the schooner at?” 

“ Running up her fore and aft 
staysail, and keeping on the same 
course, sir.” 

“We've lost by this trifling. 
This time we'll show you we're in 
earnest, my man. Let her have it 
right across the beam, and if a spar 
goes, she’s only herself to blame.” 

Again the long gun spoke out. 
In a few seconds a suppressed ex- 
clamation from the men told the 
ball had missed its mark. The 
schooner still held on, and under 
her additional canvas was flying 
fast ahead, whilst the Merlin had 
lost way in yawing to train her 
gun. 

“ T don’t think she can stand a 
stitch more canvas, sir,” said Mr. 
Tiller, “if we were to carry all 
away. ‘The wind is rising again as 
it is.” 

“ Try her again, Grimston. I'll 
lay the gun myself.” Window, full 
of the excitement, proceeded to 
cover the imperturbable schooner, 
now pronounced without doubt to 
be the Sarah Sykes, of Baltimore, 


Are you 
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U.S. Just as the lanyard was 
pulled, the cutter gave a quick 
lurch; the shot, striking far short 
of the schooner, threw up a pillar 
of spray and was lost from sight. 

“She’s gaining on us fast. I 
would sink her if I could, for there’s 
no chance of coming up with her;” 
and Lieutenant Jack this time spoke 
with clenched teeth, and uttered 
something very like a strong objur- 
gation. “* Now then, Mr. Grimston, 
do your best this time. Plump it 
right into her.” 

Whether the distance deceived 
the old gunner or not, the shot 
again fell short. Window now di- 
rected the elevation of the gun and 
revised the aim. As the Merlin 
steadied herself for a moment, he 
gave the word “ Fire !” Once more 
the shot struck short between us 
and the schooner, and flew astern 
of her, as I could see through the 
telescope by the white splashes in 
the water. 

The schooner, careening over to 
the increasing breeze, calmly took 
in her staysail, as if to mock our 
efforts. It was evident the Merlin 
was letting her slip out of her claws 
by firing at such long bowls. The 
chance of hitting her decreased— 
that of overtaking her would soon 
be gone altogether. Window de- 
termined to lay his course again, 
hoping that one of his colleagues 
might block the bold smuggler, and 
that the sound of the firing at sea 
would arouse the coastguard to sig- 
nal to the stations to be on the alert. 

“*She’s making for the French 
coast, I think,” said Mr. Tiller, 
“though, then, as I say to myself, 
if that’s her game, why does she 
keep so much to the west’ard? 
Driscoll can’t hope to run a cargo 
with us after him, and all the sta- 
tions roused. Maybe it’s her best 
point of sailing.” 

“ Anyway, Tiller, it’s too good 
for us,” said Jack Window. “ How 
she is walking along, to be sure!” 


Is! 


And so with much reluctance he 
was obliged to give up his hope of 
crippling the “ enemy,” as old Tiller 
called her. With very small chance 
of overtaking her, he resolved to 
pursue and keep the schooner in 
sight at all events. To me the 
whole scene was “ great fun.” It 
was full of excitement. I thought 
little of the horror which would have 
been worked had one of the mis- 
siles crashed into that solitary craft, 
smashing up wood and iron and the 
miserable wretches who were cow- 
ering behind the bulwarks, and yet 
held on their course. I could not 
see the pale resolute man, with 
compressed lips and frowning brow, 
who, grasping the tiller, was look- 
ing now aloft to the draw of his 
sails, and now to the dark side of 
the angry cutter, from which, as the 
flash came, he might expect that 
he and his venture were about to 
meet their fate. 

Morning was breaking when I 
went up to have another look at 
the Sarah Sykes. 

“ Where is she now, Mr. Win- 
dow?” 

There was a look of undisguised 
vexation on his face as he pointed 
out a snow-white speck far away 
on the horizon, which the morning 
light threw in relief on the clouds 
and sea-surge. 

“ Running away from us hand 
over hand; and what’s worse, my 
lad, she’s making right down Chan- 
nel, as if going to run for Brest— 
maybe across the Bay of Biscay. 
She is keeping away now from the 
Irish coast, and will, if she lies on 
her course, run pretty close to the 
Land’s End. I can’t lose sight of 
her, for Mister Driscoll knows what 
he’s about; if he could dodge us 
he would very likely bout ship and 
make another run to land his cargo, 
knowing well the cutters are nearly 
all down about here. Confound 
you !” continued he, shaking his 
fist; “ I'll follow you till you're in- 
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side your bounds, as long as I’m 
afloat. Well, it’s a longer holiday 
than we reckoned on. There is 
every sign of another breeze of 
wind springing up; and if it’s a rat- 
tler, we may run down on him 
after all.” 

All day at sea—the centre of the 
shield on the outer rim of which, 
glinting like the wing of the mew, 
danced in the growing roll of the 
waves the object of our pursuit! 
Ships came in sight and sank be- 
neath the horizon here and there, 
but every eye was turned on that 
tiny speck. And as night set in, 
and the wind rose still higher, and 
the Merlin lay over under a press 
of canvas which made every spar 
scream as if in suffering, whilst the 
foam bubbled along the top of her 
lee bulwarks, Jack Window, very 
anxious, and rather more stern and 
curt than I had seen him, held a 
council with his trusty aid, the re- 
sult of which was that they would 
hold on in their pursuit, and that, 
if the Sarah Sykes got away, it 
should be no fault of his. 

“If she was to lie-to now, I 
don’t see what harm we could do 
her, supposing Driscoll has any 
papers at all. He might say he 
was going from Baltimore to Brest, 
and that he took a fancy to come 
round by the North Passage. As 
he’s up to every trick on the cards, 
I can only suppose he has no 
papers to clear himself. He was 
certainly inside the line when we 
sighted him, and he refused to lie- 
to when fired at. No, depend on it, 
he is playing some deep and despe- 
rate game—something more than a 
mere affair of tobacco and brandy.” 

And so Jack sat over his rum- 
and-water ruminating, and looking 
at the glass from time to time, and 
cheering up as he saw it falling— 
for after a temporary rise the mer- 
cury began to go down again. He 
rubbed his hands now and then, 
and with an inquiring glance at 
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Mr. Tiller, murmured, with an air 
of satisfaction, “We may catch him 
yet—we may catch him yet. I'll 
carry on till the sticks are in dan- 
ger, I can tell you, Tiller.” 

And so he did. ‘That night was 
terrible. Before it was over, the 
Merlin was plunging in a sea of 
which the roll was grander and 
deeper than that I had witnessed 
with so much awe. As the gale 
grew in strength the cutter proved 
the correctness of the Lieutenant's 
prophecy, or at least of his hopes, 
and the distance between her 
and the schooner was obviously di- 
minishing; but the Sarah Sykes 
altered her course towards even- 
ing. 

“I’m darned if she’s not going 
back to Amerikey, as certain as I 
live,” grunted the old sailor at the 
helm; “we're going to have a spree 
in the Atlantic, young gentleman.” 

The Lieutenant’s lips closed 
tighter than ever, and his brow 
darkened, as the sky, descending 
on the sea, poured forth its deluges 
of rain, and the wind tearing oft 
the foaming summit of the billows 
blew them in flying scud over the 
boiling waters. Still, when the 
day was over, and the night came, 
the schooner was there. When 
the morning dawned she was still 
in her place. Men shook their 
heads. Mr. Tiller confessed to 
me, as we sat below, he would 
have been glad if she disappeared. 
“As long as she kept on her pre- 
sent course, the Merlin,” he said, 
“had no chanee; and if the wind 
went down again, the schooner 
would just slip away again like a 
greyhound. Supposing the Merlin 
should come up with her in such a 
seaway, no boat could board her ; 
and I don’t suppose Mr. Window 
would venture to sink her.” 

He was interrupted in his confi- 
dences by the appearance of Win- 
dow’s head in the cabin. “I say, 


Tiller,” he exclaimed, “the fellow 
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has, just out of sheer bravado, run 
up the Yankee flag in blue water. 
We can just make it out—stars 
and stripes, sure enough, as big as 
a mainsail! But Ill make him 
show his papers, as I live.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well, sir; 
but have we the right? We can’t 
board him at sea, as we're only 
revenue, you know.” 

“There’s the pendant flying,” 
exclaimed Window, “and, right or 
wrong, I'll call Mr. Driscoll to ac- 
count.” 

But the passion and determina- 
tion of man were rebuked by the 
voice of the storm. The gale in- 
creased to a hurricane. The sea, 
almost beaten down by the force 
of the wind, had a fearful strength. 
Again and again ponderous sheets 
of water rushed over the staggering 
vessel, and strove as though they 
would fain press her down for 
ever. With topmast struck, her 
trysail reefed to a shred, and a 
tiny staysail, she struggled on like 
some drowning bird. At last it 
became evident that it was mad- 
ness to continue the contest with 
the Atlantic, and Window gave 
orders to lie-to. For three long 
days and nights the Merlin rode 
in the midst of the tempest; and 
there, some four or five miles away, 
rising and falling at long intervals 
in the tremendous seas, lay the 
schooner, oftentimes hidden from 
us by the scud and by the drift of 
the tortured waters. All the time 
I perforce remained in my cabin 
and in the little saloon, which had 
become all my world, lighted only 
by the lamp which burned night 
and day, with the hatches battened 
and the dead-lights down. I could 
hear the seas sweeping over the 
deck, and the tread of the heavy 
boots above, and the thumping of 
coils of rope; the lamp swung 
backwards and forwards, clicking 
like the pendulum of a clock, for 
ever gathering a dank coat of salt 
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dew, which crept down below, and 
pervaded all things; the timbers 
creaked and cried aloud, and little 
streams of water trickling in and 
down over the paint, showed how 
the Merlin was tried in the fight 
with her enemy. I was beginning 
to consider an angle of forty-five 
up and down the normal condition 
of marine life; and our meals, such 
as they were, becoming worse every 
day, were eaten under circum- 
stances of contrivance and dexter- 
ity almost incredible to the unini- 
tiated. I knew we were in danger, 
though I could not tell what it 
was, for I saw Merry, our steward, 
crying and praying, and drinking a 
great deal of rum-and-water ; and 
although the latter was natural 
enough, the former practices were 
not at all usual with him, as I had 
heard him more than once larding 
his speeches to little Dan, the cap- 
tain’s boy, with words which made 
my hair stand up. Window con- 
fessed it was the worst weather he 
had ever met in these parts— it 
was as bad as a hard cyclone, and 
nothing could stand it except such 
a boat as we were in, and “that 
confounded Yankee.” 

*“ And where is she now, sir?” 

“She is—will you believe it, 
Terry?—she is actually quite close 
to us. We have never lost sight 
of her all this time, night or day. 
There’s not a soul to be seen ex- 
cept one man on deck, and she is 
lying-to as comfortable as a duck. 
You don’t know what absurd fel- 
lows sailors are. I declare there 
are some old salts on board who, 
I’m told, have quite a fear on them 
about her, and think she is not 
canny. I expect next they will 
swear she is the Flying Dutchman. 
No,” he continued, “you must not 
go up yet: all hands are below 
whom we don’t want. Stay here, 
my dear boy, and put your trust in 
Him who watches over the sea 
and land. You are a brave, stout 
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heart, and, with God’s blessing, we 
will live yet to talk over the time 
that Jack Window nearly went 
down with you in the mid-Atlantic 
in a mad chase after that craft of 
the evil one—” 

“That the craft and subtlety of 
the devil be brought to naught, 
good Lord deliver us!” ejaculated 
a voice, with a hiccup, from the 
pantry. Window, who knew the 
source of the sound, clenched his 
fist and his teeth. 

“You'll catch it for this, Mr. 
Merry, I can promise you.” 

“Catch it!—and don’t you call 
this catching it? O, Mr. Window, 
hear me entreat you to give up 
drink and bad company! Give 
peace in our time, O Lord.” The 
prayer was interrupted by a cut 
over the shoulders with a strap, 
delivered by the Lieutenant with 
all his might; and Mr. Merry, who 
sat on the floor of his pantry, with 
a glass of grog in one hand, and 
with the leg of the table clutched 
in the other, then relapsed into a 
crying fit, and then prayed at in- 
tervals in a voice which became 
more inarticulate, till it graduated 
into snoring. 

The gale moderated at the end 
of the third day. The schooner 
shook out her feathers. Once 
more the chase was resumed, but 
with no better fortune. Day after 
day passed, one like another: the 
thumping of the waters against the 
much-vexed sides of the cutter 
the words of command—the rat- 
tling of halyards and sheets on the 
deck, mingling for ever with the 
moaning and whistling of the wind 

all around us a tumultuous sea, 
above a leaden sky flecked with 
cloud-shapes, hurrying in a chase 
as futile as our own. There came 
into my head a hope that somehow 
or other we might get to India at 
last—for my geography was rather 
vague, and was perverted by senti- 
ment. But all such happy delu- 
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sions were knocked on the head 
by old Jack, whom I began to tell 
all my thoughts to without reserve. 
The Merlin was fast approaching 
the shores of the New World. 

“We are on the Banks, and 
rather astonishing the cod-fishers, 
I can tell you, Terry. I fear I 
shall be beaten, after all—pbe 
laughed at—and, what is worse, 
be reprimanded for leaving’ my 
station.” 

There, far as the eye could 
reach, were ships of all sizes and 
rigs lying at anchor in deep water, 
tossing and pitching in the roll of 
the sea; and as we passed close 
by a brig which was tumbling 
about in an agonising manner, 
I could see the fishing-lines over 
her sides, and the men pulling up 
the cod-fish hand over hand from 
the depths below. Ahead of us 
ever was the schooner, flying 
through the maze of ships. The 
lights on board the fleet at night 
looked like lurid stars through the 
sea-haze. 

“Tt is all over,” said Jack to 
me, as I put my head out of my 
crib to inquire after the morning’s 
news. “She is beating us fast, 
and land is in sight.” 

** Land !—what land ?” 

“Why, the land of the 
World, somewhere about Cape 
Cod, I guess, as the natives 
would say. There was just a 
chance that some of our cruisers 
from Halifax might be knocking 
about to look at the fishermen, 
or buzznacking for something or 
other, which might have helped 
me to lay hold of that slippery 
fellow. But no such luck. It’s 
merely that I like to stick to my 
word, I am carrying on still ; and 
soon we'll have to ‘bout ship and 
make straight back across the At- 
lantic for Dr. Ball, T.C.D., and 
his young friends. You'll be able 
to spin many a tremendous yarn, 
won't you, Terry, about our cruise? 


New 
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I only hope the Doctor and your 
grandfather won’t prosecute me for 
running away with you.” 

It was as Lieutenant Window 
said: the cloud I could just dis- 
cern resting on the sea in the 
early morning became more dis- 
tinct and rose higher every hour, 
and spread away right and left ; 
and fishermen, and coasting ves- 
sels with snowy sails, and all the 
signs of prosperous, busy mari- 
time life, grew upon us; and at 
last we could see the villages, the 
“white houses, and the churches on 
the land. 

“The schooner is lying-to, sir,” 
cried the look-out man ; and there, 
sure enough, was the Sarah Sykes 
slowly coming round with her 
broadside to us. In another mo- 
ment a puff of smoke rose from 
her side, and as it cleared away, 
we could see an enormous ensign 
at her peak—the stars and stripes, 
flying over a green flag. She was 
making signals to a sloop-of-war 
which lay in shore, and presently 
the latter filled her top-sails and 
came down towards the smuggler. 

Jack and Mr. Tiller were watch- 
ing these proceedings through their 
glasses with an air of intense dis- 
satisfaction. “I only want to give 
him a bit of my mind, but he will 
have the best of me ; and he’s sig- 
nalling to that swaggering Yankee 
to come and help him to bully us. 
I swear I shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if the fellow pretends to have 
grounds of complaint against us. It 
is enough to make a man mad, to 
be led such a wild-goose chase— 
to be laughed at on this side of 
the Atlantic—to be near founder- 
ing with all on board in the middle 
of it, and to be certain of coming 
to grief when I get to the Old 
World. However, there’s no help 
for it. Mr. Tiller, I shall put about 
now, for I am not in a humour to 
stand any of their chaff, and per- 
haps something worse. No, no! 
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—haul down !” he exclaimed an- 
grily, as the Union Jack was run- 
ning up ; “ haul down at once.” 

By this time the sloop-of-war 
and the schooner had come within 
a mile of each other, and as the 
Merlin put her bow eastward, we 
could see a boat push off from the 
latter, and make the best of her 
way towards the man-of-war. The 
wind had fallen light in shore, while 
there was still a fair leading breeze 
outside; and the cutter, on her 
best point of sailing, went buzzing 
through the water at the rate of 
twelve knots an hour. 

“It’s no use, my friend! It is 
our turn now,” quoth Jack Win- 
dow, with a little touch of his old 
smile on his face, as he stood look- 
ing over the taffrail, with his glass 
to hiseye. “ If you want to catch 
us, you must send the schooner 
after us ; and I only wish you would 
dare, that’s all; I'd give a year’s 
pay to see it.” And in effect the 
sloop, with all sail set, and a num- 
ber of signals to which she called 
attention by gun after gun, seemed 
to be anxious to overtake the Mer- 
lin. But she did not; and as the 
moon rose in the first cloudless sky 
we had seen for many a night, the 
man-of-war was hull down, and in 
the morning was gone altogether. 

Sixteen long days and nights at 
sea! How I began to hate the 
biscuit and the salt pork, and beef 
and beans, and brown-black coffee, 
although whales, and _ porpoises, 
and albicores, and gannets—nay, 
a devil-fish and a veritable shark 
—came to diversify the voyage. 
The strain and the excitement 
were all gone. Jack Window was 
busy with logs, and journals, and 
writing reports—the latter were 
never-ending, still beginning, and 
mostly went fluttering away in 
fragments over the side. 

“*T would sooner write a despatch 
about a general action,” he groaned. 
*O, how they will pitch into me !” 
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And I sat and looked at him, 
and sighed to think that I could 
not help him. There was _ but 
a limited library on board—the 
Nautical Almanac, Navy Lists, 
Coast-guard Regulations, Orders 
in Council, Norie’s Navigation, 
a collection of Board-of-Trade 
and Custom-house circulars and 
memoranda, the Life of Nelson, 
the British Worthies—an odd 
volume of Hakluyt, which was 
my mainstay. But before the 
voyage was half done I had 
finished Hakluyt, and the Wor- 
thies, and Nelson, and had ven- 
tured on Norie and Navy Lists. 
Sometimes it occurred to me 
that Dr. Ball would be rather 
angry, and that my grandfather 
would be fretting for my ab- 
sence, and perhaps uneasy; but 
I never supposed that there were 
any downright fears for our safety. 
It was nearly a month since I set 
out on my eventful voyage. I 
could not then—for I had never 
felt it—imagine how watching and 
waiting fill the soul with gloom 
and bury hope at last. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE RETURN. 

“ WE are all so glad to welcome 
you, old fellow—not a soul ever 
expected to see one of you alive 
again. Why, it’s famous!” And 
Captain Buddicombe, who stood 
on our deck as the Merlin brought- 
to under the guard-ship, off Spike 
Island, in Cove Harbour, shook 
his old shipmate by the hand again 
and again. 

“ Lost ! why, what else could we 
think, my dear Window ? It is now 
the 4th of May. You were last seen 
off Ballycotton on the evening of 
the 5th of April. There was one of 
the worst gales we have had on the 
coast for years. The Cove and 
Youghal and Kinsale men tell us 
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they never knew a heavier sea on. 
A vessel dismasted, which looked 
like the cutter, was seen to go 
down in the height of it off the 
Seven Heads. Next day, a larger 
craft, which had been seen in her 
company, came ashore at Horse 
Island, and was of course broken 
up into firewood ; but it was evi- 
dent she was American-built. She 
was laden with rum, brandy, to- 
bacco, and French silk ; a piece of 
her stern-board, with the letters 
ah S y k, in gold, was washed 
ashore, and a part of a boat, with 
the letters and words aétimore 
U.S., on it. The bodies that were 
found could not be identified ; but 
Rattray says, from their clothing 
and marks, they were mostly 
Frenchmen and foreigners. It 
was known you were chasing the 
Sarah Sykes; and, putting one 
thing and the other together— 
although there was great faith in 
the sea-going qualities of the cut- 
ter—when days lengthened into 
weeks, and still there was no sign 
of you, the most hopeful agreed 
there could be only one conclu- 
sion. All the papers have been 
full of the ‘ Loss of her Majesty’s 
cutter Merlin, J. Window, Lieu- 
tenant R.N., commanding, and all 
hands.’ We welcome you as one 
who has come back from the 
grave.” 

Jack Window, with his eyes wide 
open, listened to the Captain, and 
when he had done, putting the 
paper on his knees, he gave a 
very gentle and very long whistle. 

“4 h, that’s the end of Sarah,” 
quoth he; “and Sy &, that’s the 
beginning of SyXes, on her stern! 
altimore, U.S., which only 
wants a B to be Baltimore, on her 
boat! Then, in the name of all 
that’s wonderful, what have I been 
running after?” He continued, as 
if reading from a list : 

**¢ A schooner about two hundred 
and eighty tons, long and low in 
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the water, with tall raking masts, 
gilt figure-head a woman’s face, 
fine bow and run, square stern, 
overhanging counter, coppered to 
the bends.’ If ever a craft an- 
swered in all particulars to de- 
scription, that Yankee I’ve been 
making a fool of myself after, is 
the Sarah Sykes of Baltimore! 
‘Michael Driscoll, a deserter from 
the Royal Navy, native of Kinsale, 
and now citizen of the United 
States, master, sailing generally 
with clearances from Boston for 
Havre.” Well, I know nothing 
about the last part, for they would 
not let me near enough to see 
them.—Hum! and so you all 
thought we were lost. Here we 
have it,” and Jack Window began 
to read a newspaper where Captain 
Buddicombe’s finger was resting. 
“*Loss of his Majesty’s cutter 
Merlin, and all souls ;’ that’s good, 
to begin with. ‘ Regret to say— 
hum !—further accounts—hum !— 
confirm painful—hum !—total loss. 
Fine vessel—hum !—deserving, but 
over-zealous officer.’ Over-zeal- 
ous !—what’s that? ‘ Crew, forty- 
five souls ; widows, children—la- 
ment—hum !—’” his face assumed 
an expression of pain ; he read on 
silently—clasped his hands—let 
the paper fall at his feet — and 
looking at me with eyes slowly 
filling with tears, took me by the 
hand, and said: “ Terry, my dear 
fellow, I have news for you. Come 
down with me to the cabin.—Bud- 
dicombe, I’m sure you will excuse 
me for a few minutes ; this is the 
boy who is mentioned—from Dr. 
Ball’s—in the paper, whose grand- 
father you know—Dr. Brady. All 
right,Godbless you.—Come, Terry, 
come along. We have all our trials, 
and mine and yours began early.” 
There was something in his 
words and manner which made 
me anxious. I asked, “Is there 
anything about grandpapa in the 
papers? Is he quite well ?” 


“ Quite well, Terry—quite well ; 
better than he has been for many 
a day.” Jack Window was a bad 
dissembler; I heard him cough 
in an odd kind of way ; the tears 
were stealing down his cheeks. 
“Don’t ask me yet. We must 
see if it’s true, my lad. Why, here 
have they been quite sure that we 
have been all at the bottom of the 
sea for the last four weeks, and not 
a hair hurt in the whole crew! 
Come what will, I must get leave, 
and we will go up to-night together 
by the Cork mail.” 

“ But what is it that is not true ? 
If grandfather is well, that is all 
right ; what does the paper say, 
Captain Jack ?” 

* Twill tell you by and by, Terry. 
You must not believe a word of 
their confounded story.” I felt 
more uneasy than before. He con- 
tinued: “ You see the papers gave 
out that we were lost. Dr. Ball 
wrote to your grandfather to say 
you had been allowed to go with 
me on this unlucky cruise; and 
your grandfather, they go on to 
say, began to get frightened like 
the rest at the ridiculous story in 
the papers. Well, he comes to 
Dublin to see Dr. Ball, and then 
he goes to the coastguard stations 
and worries himself. What is the 
use of all this talk, my dear boy ? 
Here we are, within a few hours of 
Dublin. The boy is packing up 
your clothes. I have sent to en- 
gage places, and to-morrow I will 
restore you to the doctor, and bear 
my punishment meekly.” 

“ But what does the paper say 
about grandpapa? Why should 
anything be said of him? It makes 
me so miserable. Do tell me, be- 
cause I must know.” 

Jack Window looked at me 
straight from his great eyes, and 
there was a tenderness in his tone 
as he spoke which sunk into my 
heart. “ What is said is that your 
grandfather, Terry, has been very 
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ill. With us it would matter little 
whether an old country doctor was 
ill or well; but it’s something to 
belong to what they call the ‘ old 
stock’ here ; and there are notices 
of your family as long as my arm, 
my dear boy, all turning on the 
supposed fact that you have gone 
down, in the thirteenth year of 
your age, in the ill-fated Merlin. 
They rake up all the old bones they 
can find of Generals, Barons, and 
Counts Brady and O’Brady. And, 
finally, they give the old gentleman 
a stroke of apoplexy in order to 
finish off their article. You may 
be sure it’s not true. But remem- 
ber, Terry, that, come what may, 
you must look on me as your 
friend. I have little kith and less 
kin, and no friends but myself, and 
you are a mere boy, on the very 
outside of the race of life in which 
you see me winded and beaten ; 
but it is something, nay, a great 
thing, to have a friend ; and when 
you are a lion, if ever you get into 
a net, call on Jack Window, and 
you may reckon on teeth, and per- 
severance in the use of them.” 

It is one of the many _happi- 
nesses of youth that its sorrow is not 
deep or lasting. It is passionate 
—fervent, whilst it endures; but 
the sun soon breaks through the 
clouds. It must be of youth that 
it is said, “ Sorrow endureth for a 
night ; but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.” So of the anticipations of 
grief, which make the bulk of the 
wisdom of old age; there is in 
youth but a slight leaven—too 
little, thank Heaven, to leaven the 
lump. As I rattled away in the 
inside of the mail with Jack Win- 
dow, who was full of documents 
and troubles, I had almost forgot- 
ten all my fears and grief, and had 
brought myself to believe with 
him that all these rumours of evil 
were as baseless as my _ night- 
dreams. 

It was near nine o'clock next 
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day before Jack and I, on an out- 
side car, were on our way to the 
suburb of Dublin in which Dr. 
Ball’s establishment was situated. 
Jack Window was very grave then. 
I had seen him speaking to a man 
in the Post-office yard, and noted 
that his face fell as he spoke ; but 
as he got up beside me he took 
my hand, and said, “We're in 
time, my boy. Please God, all 
will be right yet.” When we ar- 
rived at the old house Doctor Ball 
was standing at the door to wel- 
come me, and the windows were 
filled with faces, for the news of 
our safety and of our coming had 
gone through the school. ‘There 
was less stateliness and more kind- 
ness in the Doctor’s manner than 
usual, He held out both hands 
to welcome me. 

“ Ah, Mr. Window, what a time 
we have had of it! We will hear 
the story of our young Ulysses 
presently, when he has seen his 
grandfather.” 

“ My grandfather here !” I ex- 
claimed. ‘QO, where is he? Let 
me go to him at once.” 

A quick glance passed between 
the Doctor and Window, and I 
heard the latter whisper, “I have 
not told him all about that.” 

“ The fact is then, Brady,” con- 
tinued Dr. Ball, turning to me and 
dusting some snuff off his shirt- 
frill, “the fact is, your respected 
grandfather has been and is ill— 
so ill that the physicians order the 
greatest quiet and calm to be ob- 
served. Nothing must be allowed 
to agitate him ; and we must break 
the news of your arrival here very 
gently, in the course of the day. 
He has been in some degree pre- 
pared for good news—not without 
hesitation among the medical at- 
tendants — by being told some 
doubts are entertained if the ves- 
sel seen to go down was the Mer- 
lin. Nothing can exceed the’kind- 
ness of Sir Richard’s household. 
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If she had been his daughter, 
Miss Butler could not be a better 
nurse —so tender, so thoughtful 
for her years. You must be pa- 
tient, my young friend; to-day is 
almost the crisis of his illness.” 

By degrees I heard the whole 
story. 

Dr. Ball wrote to Lough-na- 
Carra to say he had given me 
leave to take a sail along the 
coast for a couple of days, with 
a naval officer who had known 
my father out in India, and that 
he greatly feared some accident 
had occurred, as more than a fort- 
night had elapsed and nothing had 
been heard of the cutter ; that there 
had been dreadful storms at sea 
soon after she was seen off Wick- 
low Head, and that there were 
reports of a wreck on the south 
coast. My grandfather posted up 
to town immediately. Then he 
went along the coast, travelling 
from one station to another, mak- 
ing inquiries and sifting the stories 
of the men and of the country peo- 
ple, till he came to the scene of 
the wreck, and to the place from 
which the Merlin was seen to 
founder. He had overtaxed his 
powers, journeying without inter- 
mission, walking among the cliffs. 
As he gazed on the sullen ocean 
beneath which his loved boy was 
sleeping for ever, the spark of 
hope dwindled and expired—na- 
ture gave way. The sailors who 
accompanied him to the spot had 
gone a little way off, for they 
heard his smothered sobs. When 
they turned, after a time, he was 
not in sight. They were horri- 
fied to find he had fallen over 
the cliff and was lying on the 
beach below, insensible, his white 
hair soaked in blood. For days 
he lay between life and death; 
but he was strong of frame; his 
natural vigour of constitution came 
to his aid, his broken arm knitted 
well, and he slowly recovered the 


power of utterance. His sole wish 
was to be brought back to Lough- 
na-Carra. They heard him in his 
sleep speaking of some wicked wo- 
man who should never touch a 
farthing of the money; and toss- 
ing in troubled dreams, he cried 
for mercy for his grandson. They 
carried him on a litter to the beach, 
and he bore the passage round to 
Dublin, buoyed up by the desire 
to return to his home. Sir Richard 
Desmond insisted on taking the 
old man to his house in Merrion- 
square till he could continue his 
journey to Lough-na-Carra; and 
although he in the utmost grief 
told all his friends he did not 
care to live, he vowed at the 
same time he must get to his 
house ere he died. Two days 
before the Merlin appeared in 
Cove, as he was seated in his 
easy-chair, his eye rested on a 
paragraph in the paper. He ut- 
tered a feeble exclamation : “ My 
God ! she comes again !” and tried 
to rise. His servant ran to his 
assistance, but the old man was 
speechless and powerless. What 
it was he had seen to affect him 
so powerfully no one could say ; 
but his hand clutched the news- 
paper firmly, and he resisted all 
attempts to remove it from his 
feeble grasp. 

This was what I heard with grief 
—not “too deep for tears.” In 
my inner heart I blamed myself for 
being the cause of all the suffering 
which he had undergone. 

I went over to Merrion-square 
with Jack Window at once, for the 
honest fellow had come back to bid 
me good-bye ere he returned to his 
ship. There was, as he expected, 
what he called “ no end of a row.” 
Most likely he would be keel-hauled 
by the bigwigs; but it would be just 
as well, for he had only taken 
coastguard-service for want of some- 
thing better; and he didn’t much 
care. 
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“T will fix myself somewhere 
near you, Terry, when the old man 
gets well, and you get your vaca- 
tion-time—somewhere near a trout- 
stream, and within sight of the sea; 
and meantime let me hear from you 
regularly, and I'll tell you how every- 
thing goes on. We will remain 
friends, won’t we, Terry, though 
I’ve caused so much trouble?” A 
silent grasp of the hand was my 
answer. 

We had just turned into the 
square, near the corner of which 
Sir Richard’s house was, and Mau- 
rice Prendergast was coming down 
the steps. He had sat with me, 
listening to my adventures, in my 
room, and had thrown his arms 
round my neck and embraced me 
the moment he saw me; but he had 
never said a word of visiting Sir 
Richard Desmond; and now his 
face reddened, and he stammered 
and looked down when I exclaim- 
ed, “ And so you were calling to 
see how grandpapa was! It is very 
kind of you, Maurice; I hope you 
have a good report.” 

** T was at Sir Richard’s on busi- 
ness,” he replied; “ that is, I had 
to try to see him or Miss Desmond 
about a little matter my sister asked 
me to get done—something for her 
school. I couldn’t see them, for 
they both left town this morning; 
and Miss Butler’s gone too. Dr. 
Brady is better, but still very bad.” 

“Will you wait, and we'll walk 
back together?” 

“No, thank you; I have some- 
where else to go to, and the Doctor 
has only given me leave for two 
hours ;” and he walked away, with 
his quick step, and his hands in his 
pockets—there was likely to be little 
else in them—and his head down, 
as was his wont. Lieutenant Win- 
dow stood looking after him, and 
walked up and down, as I made 
my inquiries. Vincent, the old 
porter, though he rarely visited the 
Castle, knew me well enough, and 
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waddling back to the fire in the 
hall, which was lighted in spite of 
its being a fine day in May, patted 
the coals, wheezing out his news. 

*“ And that’s how it is, Master 
Brady—‘ percarious state,’ was Sir 
Philip’s words ; ‘ but on the whole 
a shade of improvement,’ says he. 
Sir Henry was for it that he was a 
power better, and Graves was for 
that too; and they'd a great deal 
of learned talk just at the foot of 
the stairs there. But I'd back Sir 
Philip agin all of them. Anyway, 
the house is just like Madame 
Stephens’, or Mercer’s, with the 
doctors coming and going in their 
shoots of black, and their big gold 
watch-chains, and their shining 
boots that makes no noise. But 
who'd grudge it if they’d get the 
darlint ould man all right again?” 

“* And Sir Richard and the family 
are gone, Vincent?” 

“QO, ay; one of their sudden 
moves. Not a word of it did 
Mounseer Pitty know last night; 
and Sir Richard had him up at 
cockcrow, and orders him to pack 
and be off—and little pity I have 
for the same conceited Frinchman. 
Mamselle, I hear, is goin’ to give 
notice—her health can’t stand these 
tremenjous stravagins. Poor Miss 
Desmond and the young missus 
had to be nimble, I can tell you. 
They've left Mrs. Whipple, the 
housekeeper, in charge, and she’s 
in the ould gentleman’s room this 
minit.” 

“Weil, say I'll be back again 
this evening before dusk, and Dr. 
Ball will let me come whenever I 
like.” 

“T heard them saying you was 
to stop here as soon as your grand- 
dadda was better. It was Miss 
Mary put that in their heads, I 
know; but Sir Richard went off so 
smart he’d no time to think of it.” 

As I was walking back towards 
the house with Jack Window, who 
seemed as anxious as I was about 
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a man he had never seen, I gave 
him all the particulars. 

“Who was the lad you met just 
now, Terry,” he continued, “as we 
were outside the steps?” 

* A schoolfellow, Maurice Pren- 
dergast, son ofa country gentleman 
near Lough-na-Carra.” 

“TI don’t know why, Terry, ex- 
actly, but somehow I doubt if he’s 
a good fellow. I don’t like to see 
a young chap like that so thought- 
ful and cautious-like. He’s a hand- 
some lad; but there’s mischief in 
those deep-seated black eyes and 
those thin lips. I’m not more ofa 
judge of men’s phizzes than other 
people who go about the world on 
their own hook early in life, but I 
think his figure-head means dan- 
ger. I must bid you good-bye. Our 
little excursion, which began so 
quietly, has grown into a great 
event; I hope it will have no re- 
sults which will ever cause you to 
regret our fishing acquaintance. As 
a last word, I can only say I shall 
always look out for your future 
with interest, and hope to see you 
makinga name for yourself. Don’t,” 
he said, after a moment’s pause, 
“mind what I said about your 
schoolfellow Prendergast. It’s just 
as likely I’m wrong as right. Sus- 
picion and distrust will come soon 
enough.” Another shake of the 
hand and he was off; but it was 
only to turn round and impress on 
me to write, and not mind postage, 
and let him know how Dr. Brady 
goton. “I'll send you my address 
as soon as I know what they are 
going to do with me. Good-bye, 
Terence—God bless you; and re- 
member you will ever have a sure, 
if feeble, friend in Jack Window.” 

The turn of the street hid his 
figure, as, with a light jerky step, 
he walked briskly away. 

A few days had made a great 
change in my reflections. Care 
had come indeed. There was now 
a real potent cause of solicitude, 
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which I felt was little akin to that 
fantastic uneasiness which had so 
long possessed my spirit. The 
good old man who loved me so, 
and who had watched over me with 
such tenderness —I might never 
see him more. I did not ask what 
would become of me; but I was 
full of remorse at the idea that I 
had been, however innocently, the 
cause of his illness. My life was 
about to bear the mark which even 
youth must feel. Morning and 
evening I went over regularly for 
more days than I can remember. 
I heard the report of the doctors 
from Vincent or the servant, and 
sometimes from Mrs. Whipple her- 
self, whose silk dress and white 
cap and collar were as angular and 
hard as the good creature herself 
was round and soft. He was slowly 
—very slowly—tecovering from the 
sleep so little separated from death 
—his consciousness returning too— 
Mrs. Whipple thought if his mind 
could only be kept quiet he would 
soon get right. But he was for 
ever distracting himself about all 
sorts of people. Mrs. Whipple 
opined they were creations of his 
brain: some woman, he thought, 
was coming to disturb him—to take 
his son from him, or his grandson 
—to come to Lough-na-Carra and 
destroy everyone—a sort of witch 
she must be; and then he raved so, 
poor gentleman, it quite put him 
back again. 

One day Vincent, as he opened 
the door, had a pleasant look, 
which almost prepared me for good 
news. “Sir Philip and all of them 
is agreed the squire, your grand- 
dadda, is a deal better this morning. 
Faith, it was wantin’ to get up and 
go down to the country he was, 
poor gentleman, by the night mail. 
And Sir Philip says he'll be able to 
judge this evening if it’s right to 
give him another dose of the same 
medicine. ‘They're jist giving it to 
him by dhrops—in hints and scraps 
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at a time; and it’s all about your- 
self, and that there are chances of 
your not being lost after all; they're 
coming on to the news by degrees, 
that you’re alive and well—and, 
faith, if he could see you this 
minute, Master Terence, I think it 
would do him all the good in the 
world, for it’s well you look, and 
alive you are, and no mistake about 
it.” 

The first sight of a sick-room 
makes a deep dent in the memory : 
the vials on the mantelpiece, the 
glasses and bottles on the table, 
the imperfect light, the constrained 
movements, the quiet noises which 
dominate the silence. I can see 
my grandfather now as when my 
eyes rested on him through the 
opening door—seated in an easy- 
chair in his well-known old dress- 
ing-gown of faded blue velvet, 
with its tarnished silver cord; his 
white hair escaping from beneath a 
skull-cap, and one foot resting on 
a cushion; his cheek flushed and 
thin, his look excited and eager. 

* And they actually said he would 
be here to-night, Whipple ?—the 
darling boy! Thank God—thank 
Him for that great mercy.” He 
was silent, and one hand sought 
its fellow and pressed the fingers 
as his face was turned towards 
heaven. 

“Yes, indeed they did, Doctor. 
And Sir Philip said to me—‘ if he 
arrives to-night, and the squire is 
not asleep, you may let the young 
gentleman just come in to say good- 
night, and go away again. But tell 
my old friend,’ said Sir Philip, ‘I'll 
be very angry if he keeps him 
longer than that. It will do neither 
of them any good.’” 

“What time did they say he 
would be here? If he comes by 
the day coach, he is very nearly 
here now”—he examined an old 
gold watch on the table by his 
side. “Ah! it will make me quite 
myself the moment he comes.” I 


heard his anxious inquiries, I could 
see his face, whilst Mrs. Whipple, 
half turning to the door as if listen- 
ing, with her finger raised to im- 
press on me the necessity of cau- 
tion, controlled the situation. 

Not long after that, I was seated 
at his feet, with my head on his 
knee, and his arms round my neck. 
Alas! one poor hand was gathered 
up and cold, the fingers bent and 
stiff, the arm numbed and scarce 
capable of motion; his figure was 
inclined and contracted at one side, 
his face rigid, and the mouth curved 
downwards—he spoke with diffi- 
culty; but for me it was enough to 
be there—to see him—to return 
the pressure of his hand, to listen 
to the broken accents in which he 
spoke so fondly. 

The summer holidays were so 
near at hand by the time the doc- 
tors considered my grandfather was 
sufficiently recovered for the jour- 
ney to Lough-na-Carra, it was pro- 
posed to let me go back with him. 
Was there ever a schoolboy who 
objected to a longer holiday than 
he expected ? 

“Dr. Ball sees not the least rea- 
son why he should not go; and,” 
added Sir Philip, “he seems to be 
of more service to you than any of 
us. ” 


Every day, indeed, I had my 
visit to the familiar room, and at 
last the old man was well enough 
to get downstairs with a little help, 
and then, by degrees, he ventured 
on walking in the square, leaning 
on my arm—walking feebly with a 


painful effort. A great change had 
taken place in him. We had be- 
come more than friends. Ever 
since the eventful cruise he seemed 
uneasy if I were away from his 
side; and a few minutes’ delay in 
my arrival put him, as Mrs. Whipple 
said, “‘ quite in a fluster.” We were 
never so happy as when he was 
sitting in his easy-chair, whilst I 
was crouched on a stool at his feet 
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reading some of my books, con- 
scious that his eyes were resting on 
me, and feeling his hand on my 
shoulder. 

The day of our return to Lough- 
na-Carra is another of my memo- 
ries. We posted down from Dublin; 
and as the postboy led out the 
horses for the last stage, taking off 
his cawbeen to my grandfather, he 
exclaimed, “ Long life to yer hon- 
our and to the young masther! 
They're all expectin’ you in the 
town, so they are. God knows 
the poor has missed yer honour 
badly !” 

And as we drew up to the Des- 
mond Arms, there, sure enough, 
were all the old people and the 
young assembled in the street, and 
the bells of the church were ring- 
ing, and the rector, and the priest, 
and the curates were ready to wel- 
come the Doctor, and burst into 
a cheer as they saw his face in the 
carriage. But when he got down 
and limped towards the Lough-na- 
Carra carriage through the little 
crowd, silence came upon them, 
mingled with that smart clack of 
the tongue and skort sucking of 
the breath which the Irish use to 
express pity and surprise. He was 
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altered indeed! These little marks 
of sympathy and regard were too 
much for his enfeebled nerves; and 
as his hand was shaken by his 
neighbours and dependents, I felt 
his useless arm quiver on mine, 
and saw the tears stealing down 
his face. 

“1 thank you all, boys and girls, 
and you, my kind, good friends, 
You see I have brought him home 
with me; and there will be some 
fun in Lough-na-Carra perhaps 
again when I’m a little stronger.” 

Amid the “ Amens” of the peo- 
ple, the old mare, roused to un- 
usual vivacity even for her by the 
cuts of the whip which old Dan 
gave unconsciously in his excite- 
ment, started off down the main 
street, and we sat together on one 
side whilst Dan directed his course 
amid pigs and children to the old 
lodge, and whirled up to the hall- 
door, where all the servants were 
gathered on the steps to greet their 
master. 

I could not help feeling as if I 
were to blame, and the secret com- 
punction I experienced was sharp- 
ened by the reproachful expression 
which I fancied I could detect in 
the looks of the neighbours. 





SEPTEMBER IN ENGLAND. 


I. 
BesiDeE the windings of what river stands 
That old gray mansion in its home of green ? 
Is it where Trent steals slow through level lands, 
Or Eden flashes Cumbrian woods between, 
Or Severn glides full stately and serene 
By Berkeley's gloomy towers of traitorous story, 
Or wayward Dart delights the angler keen, 
Or Isis mirrors Oxford’s Gothic glory, 
And changes its loved name by some fair promontory? 


Il, 


Such haunts old England knows : the breathless noon 


Of summer past, and toil of City o’er, 
Betwixt the harvest moon and hunter’s moon, 
Here we return to the blithe life of yore ; 
Tread emerald lawns soft sloping to the shore 
Of a cool lake, and watch the sauntering deer. 
And see! the setters waiting by the door 
Impatient. ’Tis a day our hearts to cheer ; 
Feast of St. Partridge—saint unrivalled all the year. 


IIL. 

Ah, happy statesman by debates untortured, 
Lazily marking in your ancient Hall 
The last gold fruitage dropping in the orchard, 
The last ripe peaches waiting on the wall, 
The coveys in your turnips, doomed to fall ; 
For sharp your second barrel !—sharp indeed 
As your reply to talk that’s very tall 
From some supporter of a puzzled creed, 

A fool who fondly fancies he was born to lead. 
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September in England. 


IV. 
O, fairy forms that flash across the scene, 


Bright young patricians !—Aphrodite’s face, 
Calm eyes of Artemis the huntress-queen, 
Swift Atalanta’s lithe and lissom grace, 

What time she easily foiled the heroic race 
In Calydon. Where Druid oak-trees grow 
Grasping the soil, and drooping willows trace 
Our rivulets, rarer beauty men may know 


Than in the realm of gray-green olives long ago 


v, 
It is the swiitest of the angels driving 
Time’s chariot through the bright September hours 
Down the steep slope of life. "Twere useless striving 
To fix the fragrance of the fading flowers. 
Live in the joyous Present: that is ours. 
The Fates have covered with thick mists of night 
The far dim Future. Trust the immortal Powers, 
And drain the brimming chalice of delight, 


While young lips laugh, and sunset skies are chrysolite. 





“ REFUSERS.” 


In the days when the daughter of 
the “bad and bitter Tressillians” 
was a reigning London belle, before 
ever she had set her haughty eyes 
upon that stern and stalwart Bre- 
vet-Major of Dragoons down at 
Dorade, the sublime chronicler of 
Sword and Gown tells us that ir- 
reverent horsy youth had tacked an 
expressive sobriquet to his heroine, 
and spoke of her to one another 
over their érié/e-gueules and stable- 
buckets of B. and S. as “The Refu- 
ser.” The damsel, it would seem, 
had a Zudie for rejecting with disdain 
of the very iciest order anyand every 
offer of matrimonial alliance that 
men (of stern and stalwart Brevet- 
Majors of Dragoons) presumed to 
make to her, no matter how unex- 
ceptionable, how magnificent, how 
every way enviable such proposals 
might seem to less haughty eyes 
than the Tressillian’s to be. Puz- 
zled pretendants couldn’t under- 
stand it. They all seemed to fare 
alike; the prize parti no better 
than the detrimental. “The Re- 
fuser” refused them one and all. 
That seemed to be just as much 
a matter of course as that they 
should, one after another, go 
through the ceremony of enunci- 
ating their proposal. For, some- 
how, notwithstanding the certainty 
which every aspirant must have 
felt with regard to his fate, it was 
de rigueur to propose to the Tres- 
sillian; a thing which every one 


whose name was written in the ma- 
trimonial Zire a’ Ore was bound 
to do before he could decently 
leave town at the end of the sea- 
son. Accordingly, as you may re- 
member, the bear-leader of one 
coroneted cub, checking down 
the list of his protégé’s perform- 
ances before taking him off the 
social tread-mill, is horrified to find 
that they have omitted one thing. 
“Stop!” he cries remorsefully; 
“you haven’t proposed to the 
Tressillian yet!” and despatches 
the poor little bear in fear and 
trembling to rectify the omission 
that very afternoon. “The Re- 
fuser” soon puts the martyr to his 
sense of duty out of his misery, by 
an even more uncompromising re- 
jection than usual; and Ursulus 
and his keeper go down presently 
by the night-mail—the latter quite 
peaceful and easy in his mind 
now, under the soothing conviction 
that his charge has left no duty to 
society unperformed. 

Well, there were heroes before 
Agamemnon; and flirts who came 
to grief before Helen of Troy; and 
“Refusers” before Cecil Tressil- 
lian; and others there have been, 
and are, after her. It is a good 
many years ago now, since she 
broke hearts, and the redoubtable 
Royston heads of men; and it is 
with the more modern develop- 
ment of the phenomenon that we 
have to do,—with the “Refuser” 
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of our own day. 
it is, I think. 


pace so severe, 


A phenomenon 
You all make the 
mesdames, nowa- 
days; you ride each of you “for 
her own hand” so jealously; you 
are all so keen on winning and 
claiming the stakes you enter for, 
that when you develop a “Re- 
fuser” she becomes an interesting 
study for the speculative psycholo- 
Why does one of you “re- 
fuse” what you all “go at” so 
eagerly? Why does she fling away 
chances you jump at so quickly 
—nay, so recklessly? Why do 
such chances perpetually offer 
themselves to her and not to you, 
whom the big cheval-glass pro- 
claims no whit less worthy? Why 
does she, who barely deigns to let 
down the net, get all the fish, big 
and little; and why do you who 
toil all night, who rise early and 
so late take rest, and eat worse 
things than the bread of careful- 
ness—why, O, why do you take 
nothing? You see, to be a “Re- 
fuser,” it is essential that she should 
have people to refuse; that the 
supply of victims should seem at 
least—haven’t you done that spite- 
ful underlining of the “seem” often 
and often down in your hearts 
when you have sat watching such 
an one?—to be perennial. The 
cry must be, still they come! 
And haven't you felt the stinging, 
jealous wrath against Aer, which 
you call compassion for them, rise 
in your gentle bosoms, time and 
again, when you observe, as you 
needs must, you know, how per- 
sistently the poor deluded wretches 
do come to her, and not to you? 
And don’t you, O matre pulchra 
filia pulchrior—don't you, O Bel- 
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gravian mother, left lamenting, and 
you, O chaperon, in your despair 
—don’t you all wonder why this 
is so—why man proposes and she 
refuses? why you hunt the souls of 
your people only to make them 
fly, and she catches them only to 
let them loose, disdainfully, again? 
And, so, hasn’t the raison a’ étre of 
a “Refuser” an interest for you 
all? Let us look into it together, 
then. There are, it should be pre- 
mised, distinct species of the genus; 
alike in the leading characteristic, 
but differing materially in other 
respects. J// y a femmes et femmes, 
and “Refusers” and “ Refusers.” 
The “Refuser” par excellence is, 
certes, the one who is born so, not 
made. She is a strictly natural 
development; and, barring the in- 
consistency of her being a “Re- 
fuser” at all, is consistent to the 
last. Under the Ve Victis/ on her 
shield she might write a motto no 
less terrible there—Quadis ab initio! 
As she was yesterday, so will she 
be to-day and to-morrow ; as fatal, 
as merciless; caring no more for 
you, my young Adonis, and your 
passion, and your prayers, and 
the rest of it, than she cared for 
Polwheal, the Cornish Creesus, 
and his tin-mine; than she will 
care for Malcaduc and his 
coronet and strawberry-leaves. 
Qualis ab initio! And no man 
is warned or held back by the fate 
of his fellow; no man will learn 
They 
set their eyes upon her; worse 
still, they set their hearts; all 
All— 


she 


old 


experience at second-hand. 


play to win, and all lose. 

voila le That 
shouldn't elect to live on Charley 
Papillon the detrimental’s love 


mervetlleux ! 
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and liabilities, charm he never so 
wisely, is not, after all, to be won- 
dered at. With how many of you, 
mesdames, do the kind hearts, the 
confiding poet talks about, weigh 
more than coronets? Not a mo- 
ther of England but would say she 
was right in giving poor Charley 
his congé. But when she refuses 
the coronets, too, that so dazzle 
other women’s longing eyes ; when 
she rejects, one after another, a 
whole string of glittering bribes, 
for the poorest of which other wo- 
men would sell themselves, and 
barter their children, and _ thank 
their gods for the chance; when 
she has but the “everlasting no” 
to give men to whom-other women 
can refuse nothing,—what is to 
be said then? It was my good 
fortune, not long ago, to find my- 
self domiciled for a while in the 
same country-house with a “ Re- 
fuser,” Jur sang, of this sort. Time, 
place, and opportunity being fa- 
vourable, I used to study her with 
the attention so curious a creature 
appeared to me to deserve. On 
the ex uno disce omnes principle, I 
may as well take her as the repre- 
sentative type of the primary spe- 
cies of the whole genus: for her 
face—she had been a first favourite 
for two seasons, and would have 
held her place for a third, but that 
she had chosen to spend that sum- 
mer abroad; for her birth—she 
had the sangre azul of England in 
her veins; for her fortune—hers 
was one of the half-dozen houses 
where the Salic law obtains not; 
and, as some held it, her fortune 
matched her face. And she had 
no fond mother to direct her 
ways; or, like “cousin Amy’s,” 
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to preach down a daughter’s heart. 
Her chaperon was a convenience, 
not a clog to her liberty of action ; 
a smiling doll of a woman who 
moved, spoke, and existed gene- 
rally but at her protégé’s sweet 
will, If ever, under the reign of 
the British Fetish, Propriety, a 
woman could be said to possess 
absolutely her “bre arbitre, that 
woman assuredly was Lady Far- 
niente’s employer. She had made 
such use of it during the last three 
years of her life that she had be- 
come in one sense notorious—no- 
torious as a “ Refuser.” I don’t 
mean to say—indeed no one ever 
could say—that she condescended 
to coquetry ; that she ever played 
a single one of those little tricks 
you all learn in the manége, mes- 
demoiselles, and that would be so 
telling if they weren’t so trite 
and so transparent to all of us 
past our calf-love ; I don’t mean 
to say she ever played fast and loose 
with a man, or played off this man 
against that, or used a detrimental 
“light weight” to make a halting 
eligible “ gallop.” That never 
could have been—at all events, 
never was—said about her. If, 
here and there, one “loved her 
with real love’—and there were 
those, I fancy, who did—not even 
they, when they had put their fate 
to the touch, and lost it all, ever 
accused her of any, even a suspi- 
cion of foul play towards them. 
They said &ismet! quietly, and 
went their ways from her, and 
brought, even among their fellow- 
men, never a reproach against her. 
Men went down before her, they 
couldn’t tell you how ; trusted in 
her, they couldn’t tell you why ; 
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thought, each of them, but for no 
reason that, reflecting afterwards, 
they could fairly affirm she had 
given them, that what, in one way 
or another, their heart was set 
upon was theirs; and were seve- 
rally sent empty away. Yet fresh 
victims were never wanting to fling 
themselves upon, and to encounter 
a similar fate ; lured thereunto ab- 
solutely by no one overt act of 
their “ Refuser’s.” 

She seems to me to be the 
highest, perhaps indeed, the only 
true type of the genus. If she 
had been merely an ordinary co- 
quette, sans foi ni Joi, and had 
regularly “brought down” these 
men in the usual fashion, and then 
quietly said merc?, or curtsied sau- 
cily, and chanted her pretty 

« Adieu paniers, vendanges sont faits,” 
in their mortified faces, or (like 
poor Artemis) drawn herself to 
her fuli height, and flashed haughty 
scorn and cruel triumph, Tressil- 
lian-like, out of her superb black, 
or blue, eyes, as the case may be ; 
if my “Refuser” had done any- 
thing of this sort in her last scene 
with her lovers, and had other- 
wise comported herself after the 
similitude of the Flora Dorillons 
and Valérie Vavasours of real life 
and romance, why then, you see, 
she might have been a “ Refuser” 
simply because she was a co- 
quette. Whereas, being what I 
have sketched her, she was a 
“ Refuser” for the sake, pure and 
simple, of being one. 

That, mesdames, is the essence 
of the whole thing. Tobe a “ Re- 
fuser” pur sang, you must refuse, 
and it must be patent that you do 
refuse, for the refusing’s sake. It 
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must be impossible for such as 
study you, as it is for me in the 
case of my study, to assign any 
other reason for your being what 
you are, but your so being. When 
other women refuse good men and 
good matches, we may account for 
their conduct by a variety of hypo- 
theses. When you refuse, you 
must only leave us one mode of 
accounting for it. This may re- 
quire a somewhat peculiar tem- 
perament and organisation, per- 
haps; but then, as I said just 
now, the real “ Refuser” wascitur 
non fit. 

Why zascitur, is as useless to 
discuss as the existence of other 
queer phenomena. Suffice it that 
she does, even in this our day, 
when for the most part we men 
so crane and shy at matrimony, 
that, after all, perhaps, the best 
instance of a “ Refuser” is a prize 
parti after a season’s hard “ stalk- 
ing.” 

So much, then, for the first spe- 
cies, the pure primary type; the 
others are all more or less hybrid. 

There is the “ Refuser-coquette” 
before mentioned. She, after a 
while, usually .when her time is 
running short, drops into another 
category, that of the “ Refuser 
calculating,” though she does not 
properly belong to it. 

The “ Refuser calculating” is 
simply one who, with a good start 
and a fair course, prefers to “ride 
a waiting race ;” ‘and drops one 
man in the hope of picking up a 
better. The “ Refuser-coquette” 
may be classed with this species 
when you see her luring, often with 
coarse wiles cnough, detrimental 
after detrimental to his doom, by 
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way of encouragement to some 
hesitating eligible to come and 
conquer. 

The “ Refuser-coquette” and the 
“ Refuser calculating” play a game 
apt to become dangerous, and end 
badly as often as not. 

The end of the real “ Refuser” 
is as exceptional, generally, as her 
existence. I daresay the Sacré 
Coeur holds one or two; I know 
they have made wondrous good 
hospital nurses. I have seen one 
live to be a worn-faced, melan- 
choly-eyed vieille fille, with no ad- 
diction to snuff or card-sharping, 
or false “ fronts,” or Dumas fils. 
And they disappear too, somehow, 
no one knows where, when there 
is no more refusing to be done; 
and their old lovers see them not 
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again. But they never “ go wrong.” 
There is nothing of the Beatrix Es- 
mond in their ending. There is 
one type I have left to the last. 
They are a good deal sneered at, 
these women of our day; but the 
sneerers are sometimes at fault. 
Now and then a woman is true 
to an old love, and a man false 
and unworthy. And now and 
then it happens that, for the sake 
of the old love, and the lover false 
and unworthy, a woman will re- 
fuse the new love and the true 
lover ; and this not once, but many 
times and always, till the end. 
She is a “ Refuser,” too, I know; 
but one of another sort altogether, 
whom we will, if you please, salute 
respectfully, and so, silently, pass 
by. 
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My DEAR NieEce,—I duly received 
your present; and, having now 
reached that eminently satisfactory 
period of life at which references 
to age cease to be either ungenteel 
or unpleasant, thank you for your 
remembrance of me on my birth- 
day. The Prayer-book is really an 
artistic curiosity, and the satin-lined 
morocco case a worthy guardian of 
its beauties. I don’t know that I 
ever handled a prettier book, and 
I am sure I never saw one more 
suggestive. The type is so fine, the 
initial letters in red and blue are so 
effective, the smooth cream-tinted, 
polished ivory of the covers is a 
positive luxury to the touch. My 
monogram is so neatly and taste- 
fully executed, and the clasp—what 
shall I say of the clasp? Elegance 
itself, and so sweetly appropriate— 
a cross and a crown of thorns! I 
am quite at a loss to express my 
admiration of the advance the de- 
corative arts have made since I had 
my first, own, independent Prayer- 
book—astumpy little volume, bound 
in strong red leather, with Watts’s 
Hymns at the end—and first read 
furtively from its pages the Order 
for the Solemnisation of Holy 
Matrimony, while my parents were 
engaged with the Litany, and my 
brother—your father, my dear niece, 
but who was a little boy in those 
days—was straining his neck unna- 
turally in order to look at the clock 
under the organ-loft, and whisper- 


ing his earnest hope that the sermon 
might not be a long one. 

The stumpy little book and your 
very elegant birthday present are 
both before me at this moment, and 
something other than the gap of 
time seems to me to lie between 
the contrast presented by each to 
the other. Change, wide-reaching 
in its range, and radical in its na- 
ture, and a new interpretation of 
the meaning of the stumpy little 
book, and all that of which its con- 
tents are an epitome, are symbol- 
ised to my mind by that very ele- 
gant volume which closes its ivory 
covers over the selfsame utterances, 
shuts in with its golden cross and 
crown of thorns the selfsame tre- 
mendous truths. Now you are tak- 
ing fright, no doubt, and will turn 
over the ensuing pages of my letter, 
and glance alarmed at their num- 
ber, under the horrible anticipation 
that you are about to be bored with 
ritualism, the rubrics, and the dis- 
covery of the sealed book. Don’t 
be frightened; I care nothing about 
these things, in the sense of dis- 
putation or denouncement, and 
think about them in the main only 
to wonder at the acrimony and 
ferocity with which well-intentioned 
persons, doubtless perfectly sincere 
in their several ways of thinking, 

“ Squabble for words upon the altar-floor, 

And rend the book in struggles for the 

binding.” 
There it is, my dear niece; that is 
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just what I am thinking of — 
“book” and “binding.” We have a 
great deal of binding in these days, 
and pious prettinesses are quite the 
thing. I don’t object to them, by 
any means; I rather like them. ‘The 
affectation of roughness and plain- 
ness in public worship, and extreme 
simplicity in all its adjuncts, means 
in general an unpleasant coarse 
familiarity with sacred things, and 
a kind of boastful intimacy with 
the Almighty, which is rather too 
much in the style of General Flad- 
dock’s reminiscences of his tour 
in Europe, for my taste. I have 
noticed, too, without surprise, but 
with some amusement, that people 
who affect that kind of thing are 
remarkably sensitive to worldly dis- 
tinctions—dearly love a lord, and 
do the gilded-saloon business with 
quite as much gusto as their neigh- 
bours of an opposite tendency in 
pious practices, and with a good 
deal more servility. The fact—sad 
but true—is, that there is nothing 
out of which human nature cannot 
manage to extract self-glorification, 
and that it gets the very largest 
supplies of that dangerous aliment 
out of what it calls religion, whose 
essential principle, whose absolute 
meaning, is the conquest and. re- 
nunciation of self. Out of pretty 
Prayer-books, for instance, what a 
number of pleasant feelings are to 
be had, and how self-complacently 
pious they make a number of peo- 
ple! I have seldom seen you look 
so charming as when, dressed with 
that exquisite and discriminating 
taste which distinguishes you, which 
rejects the excesses of fashion, de- 
signed cunningly to capture the 


fancy of the vulgar, but is impressed. 
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with its true mysterious cachet, you 
set forth on your way to church, 
carrying in your faultlessly-gloved 
hand a pretty Prayer-book. In the 
first place, you walk to church; you 
don’t take out the carriage on Sun- 
day. Of course not; it is not pro- 
per; it is contrary to the law of 
Moses, and the dictates of dor ton. 
And how very nice it is when these 
two authorities happen to agree, is 
it not? It is not so pleasant when 
they don’t; but then that does not 
occur so often on Sundays ; and on 
weekdays—well,-on weekdays it is 
quite another thing, you know, and 
one has not got to think so much 
about it. Thus, a pleasantly meri- 
torious mood of mind, which per- 
suades itself with the utmost ease 
that it is humility, is created for 
you before you arrive at the sacred 
edifice, and it is agreeably main- 
tained by the solemn sonorous ser- 
vice, the music of the pealing or- 
gan, the rhythm of the chants, the 
happily-blended colours in the light 
which shines through the gorgeous- 
tinted windows, the composed and 
decorous deportment of the well- 
dressed congregation. I take that 
for granted. You would not attend 
any church where people were not 
too well bred to be ill-behaved, do- 
ing their hebdomadal two hours of 
devotion with decency. And what 
an array of pretty Prayer-books ! 
what a glowing display of binding ! 
—from the delicate buff or blue of 
the tiny toy in diamond type, which 
slips easily into the waistcoat-pocket 
of your devoted admirer, Sir Car- 
naby Jenks (his demeanour in 
church is really perfect; and I 
think you have told me he valses 
divinely), to the gorgeous crimson 
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and gold of the splendid volumes 
turned over with dainty reverence 
by that delightful clergyman whose 
hands and feet are “‘ models,” and 
whose voice is “marvellous,” lend- 
ing a thrilling interest to the Les- 
sons, and giving the Nicene Creed 
and the Ten Commandments quite 
a new effect. What a pity it is the 
criminal classes cannot hear him! 
—for, of course, the people before 
whom he declaims the Law are not 
those who break it. If only Bill 
Sykes could be commanded in 
those grand tones to “do no mur- 
der,” and Mr. Fagin’s pupils taught 
to despise themselves, by being 
contemptuously told, “thou shalt 
not steal”! Still, you find it plea- 
sant — affecting even—to hear, 
ever so often repeated, with such 
effect that it is almost as if a stray 
strain of last night’s opera floated 
about among the calm Sunday 
hours, what other people are on 
no account to do, or to leave un- 
done. The whole scene is pretty, 
and not unedifying ; yet is there 
not more “binding” than “book” 
about it? In your own case, I 
mean, not to discuss that of other 
people,—let us remember charity, 
particularly apropos of church,—- 
is there very much in all this be- 
yond propriety and prettiness— 
the two principles which you, and 
women like you, apply to all your 
lives, weekdays and Sundays, and 
which are commendable principles, 
so far as they go? But that is 
really not far, in the most success- 
ful instances of their application ; 
and you make the great and fatal 
mistake of putting too much upon 
them. You substitute them for 
stronger and better things. They 


are too feeble for the real work of 
life, these well-trained steeds of 
fashion and fancy; they cannot 
pull you through the desert ways 
and along the uphill unsheltered 
roads which you must travel in 
time. Of course, you have ng in- 
tention of making any such jour- 
ney ; that is understood. Young 
people never have ; and they have 
an ingenuous fashion of regarding 
their elders when in affliction and 
misadventure with a scornful and 
intolerant surprise, as if such oc- 
currences were the sufferer’s own 
fault, and they really wondered 
how they could be so tiresome and 
stupid. But you will find yourself 
going that road some day; and if it 
has not been more “book” than 
“binding” with you before that day 
comes, I cannot see how you are 
to accomplish the journey without 
immense and suffering. 
When my old book was new, I 
think people did not play so much 
with religion as they do now. I 
suppose they had not more real 
piety on the great average of soci- 
ety; but I think such as had any 
religion at all kept it apart from the 
“vive la bagatelle”? system which 
had commenced its insinuating 
career even then, and has now 
reached a height which is simply 
disgusting to us, old people, and 
will soon, I hope, begin to dis- 
gust you young ones. I find it 
impossible to reconcile myself to 
the irrationality prevalent among 
you all, who are so wonderfully 
wise in your own conceit; who 
give an unhesitating 
sent to the contents of this book, 
the same in the old as in the 
new; who lavish art, ingenuity, 


disaster 


social as- 
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upon its exterior; who pay it a 
pretty graceful deference, and yet 
live, and talk, and act, just as if 
not a word of it were true, or 
if, being true, it really did not 
matter. You all go on as if the 
tremendous realities of this life, 
and that of the world to come, 
were somebody else’s business, and 
not yours. The state of mind of 
society in general is precisely like 
that of Major Bagstock, when he 
remarked, “with the cisinterested 
composure of an immortal being,” 
that Mr. Dombey’s deceased mo- 
ther-in-law “never did wrap up 
enough.” 

Since my old Prayer-book was 
new how many times have all the 
phases of life which it epitomises 
fulfilled themselves for people 
whom I have known, I wonder ? 
That would not be an uninstructive 
list to make out some day. Sup- 
pose you were to put the same 
question to yourself, and set seri- 
ously about producing the answer, 
at a leisure moment, when there is 
nothing new or amusing on hand, 
and the last Paris fashions are 
only seven days old; so that you 
have got over the excitement of 
last week, and are not yet involved 
in that of the week after next. My 
memory ranges over many years, 
and yours over only a few; but 
the chiming of “the old clock on 
the stairs” would have plenty of 
meaning for you if you listened to 
it with your pretty Prayer-book in 
your hand. I used my old book 
at your baptism, my dear; and 
though I have never had any occa- 
sion to profit by that surreptitious 
study which I have before alluded 
to, I have “assisted” at a good many 
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weddings, and heard many blithe 
utterances of that “I will,” which 
perhaps has never, in any phase of 
society, meant quite as much as it 
ought, but which certainly meant a 
great deal more formerly than it 
does now. With all the alterations 
and improvements of modern times 
extended pretty lavishly to the 
Book of Common Prayer, why do 
they not improve the Marriage 
Service in accordance with the 
advance of the age, and say, “till 
death or divorce do us part”? 
They mean it ; why don’t they say 
it? When so very much more 
than is meant is said upon every 
other occasion, it seems peculiarly 
hard that less should be said upon 
this. I will use my new book at 
your wedding ; and between this 
time and that auspicious hour— 
after which, I presume, I had better 
for ever hold my peace—suppose 
you were to study that lovely tor- 
toiseshell-and-silver “Church Ser- 
vice” of yours, and make up your 
mind how much real meaning 
there is in the words you have to 
say, and to what extent you really 
intend to abide by it. What awful 
words they are, when one thinks 
about them in earnest! and how 
strange it seems to me that women 
should befound to say them so glibly, 
and to think their sense the easiest 
and pleasantest thing in the world 
to observe and realise ! When they 
do not observe and do not realise it, 
they blame the men, of course ; and 
no doubt they are very much to 
blame. I, for one, should never 
dream of defending them; but | 
think there is another view of the 
matter which people are rather apt 
to overlook, when “incompatibi- 
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lity,” chronic discontent, and very 
real misery—only just decently 
veiled from the world in most in- 
stances, in some not veiled at all 

are in question. It is not sur- 
prising to one who regards these 
things in the placid character 
and attitude of an outsider, that 
such uncomfortable consequences 
should ensue, when the extraordi- 
nary motives which lead to mar- 
riage are considered—motives, I 
mean, even apart from that grand 
treason against truth—mercenary 
marriage. Love can be quite as 
inadequate and almost as con- 
temptible a motive as money, if it 
springs from mere personal admi- 
ration, or, as it does in lamentably 
frequent instances, from gratified va- 
nity. If a woman will marry a man 
merely because he is handsome, or 
clever, or agreeable, or all three, 
without the slightest consideration 
whether he possesses such qualities 
as entitle him to the honour and 
obedience of a being endowed with 
conscience and intellect, I really 
do not see how she is to “ rever- 
ence her husband.” You will find in 
your pretty Prayer-book that women 
are exhorted to such reverence, and 
that it is an integral portion of the 
obligation which they accept. And 
it is one of those obligations which 
has the disagreeable quality of 
making itself felt in the breach of 
it very keenly. There are several 
others set forth in your pretty 
Prayer-book which are equally 
binding in truth and in their 
primitive intention, but which 
have lost their force by general 
consent, and which I should only 
write myself down an ass by at- 
tempting to urge upon your atten- 
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tion. For instance, the promises 
made by sponsors at the baptism 
of infants, and which invariably re- 
solve themselves into mugs and 
spoons, in silver or electro-plate, 
according to circumstances, or ex- 
tend, in extreme cases, to the exer- 
tion of “ interest” in adult life, and 
subsequent testamentary attentions, 
but are wholly divorced from any 
spiritual responsibility whatever ; 
and yet the assumption of the spon- 
sorial office is invested with much 
gravity, and an amount of impres- 
siveness and iteration which really 
looks as if it meant something at 
one time, or as if the compilers— 
poor dear old things !—actually 
thought so. You have a godchild, 
I know—poor Fanny Masterman’s 
little girl. What a sweet child she 
is, and how nicely she dances ! Her 
curtsey is perfection, and her car- 
riage everything her poor dear mo- 
ther, who knew the importance of 
such things well, could possibly 
have wished ; but only fancy your 
inquiring into Fanny’s punctuality 
in saying her prayers, making her 
repeat the Creed and the Ten Com- 
mandments, and taking her to poor 
dear Dr. Tait when he holds one of 
those fatiguing confirmations, at 
which young people renounce the 
world, previous to receiving the Sa- 
crament, coming out of the school- 
room, and being presented at Court. 
The Confirmation Service is ano- 
ther item in the contents of your 
pretty Prayer-book which there is 
not much use in talking about. Of 
course you did not renounce the 
world on your own behalf when 
you were confirmed, any more than 
your sponsors renounced it for you 
at your baptism; and of course 
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the world knows you have not re- 
nounced it, and are so far from 
being supposed to have done so, 
that the due observance of the cere- 
mony is regarded as a billet d’ entrée 
into its pursuits and its privileges. 
And yet there must have been a 
time when there was something in 
this observance, for really the words 
of it are very solemn. Extracts 
are troublesome: read it, my dear 
niece, read it. It is there, shut in 
by the golden cross and the crown 
of thorns of my pretty Prayer- 
book, and by the tortoiseshell and 
silver of yours; very grave, very im- 
perative, but happily quite obsolete, 
as anyone may see who glances at 
it, and from it at society. The idea 
of beginning the world by renounc- 
ing it! What an absurdity! The 
dear old dunderheaded compilers 
must have been thinking of the 
other world. That’s it; depend 
upon it, they were; and it is just 
that confusion of ideas—in which 
they saw, not confusion, but combi- 
nation—which makes the book Iam 
talking about aggravating to read, 
and embarrassing to remember, 
though got up never so delightfully 
to the eye, and to be found, of 
course, in every gentleman’s library, 
and every lady’s dressing-room. 
To return, however, to the Order 
for the Solemnisation of Holy Ma- 
trimony: there is irrepressible vita- 
lity andreality about that which even 
modern “emancipation” has not 
improved away, and which will in- 
trude, if they be not kept politely 
in mind, and accorded not merely 
admittance, but welcome. It ap- 
pears to me that in this instance 
the compilers of the Prayer-book 
have put God Almighty’s ideas 


about marriage into intelligible 
words ; and that human beings, so- 
lemnly adopting them, and then fail- 
ing to carry them out, get into very 
much worse scrapes than through 
any other lesser kind of failure, and 
find life an infinitely more hope- 
less and dismal muddle in conse- 
quence. Ihave seen a good many 
of these muddles ; and except in 
very rare instances I could trace 
them to an inadequate compre- 
hension, a dishonest interpretation 
of the original obligation ; to the 
obtrusive presence of selfishness, 
and the “conspicuous absence” of 
conscience. I would not say any- 
thing of this kind to my married 
friends, because, if I did, I should 
inevitably be snubbed for my pains, 
and despised for my single condi- 
tion and the theories of inexpe- 
rience; but you are only “ going 
to be married,” and it is just pos- 
sible you may not object to having 
the subject put to you under some 
other aspects than those of the 
trousseau, the settlements, and the 
wedding tour. Come and see me ; 
and let us read that solemn order 
together, out of my old book, as I 
read it many years ago, when I 
firmly believed that everybody was 
always married, and lived happily 
ever afterwards; and as I have 
read it many a time since, when its 
words have been spoken by some 
to whom they were a blessed, death- 
less truth, and by others to whom 
they were a mockery, on which life 
commented soon and forcibly. Did 
it ever occur to you to think how 
much sorer and wider and more 
grievous are the partings which life 
sometimes inflicts than those which 
come—terrible, inexorable—in the 
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solemn train of Death? sut of 
course it did not; you are too 
young, and such things are not 
“talked of ;” not in that kind of 
way, at least. That So-and-so don’t 
“hit it off” together, and that such 
and such a matrimonial venture has 
“come to grief,” you hear not un- 
frequently ; but as to being serious 
over the matter, or considering it 
in any kind of combinative refer- 
ence to your pretty Prayer-book, 
the idea is as absurd as if I should 
expect you to regulate your dress 
according to St. Peter’s notions, 
to the rejection of Bismarck ma- 
Jade, and the chapeau Benoiton. 
You will observe that I have re- 
stricted these cursory observations, 
suggested by your very elegant pre- 
sent, to matters appertaining to life 
in that connection, and that they are 
matters with which I have no per- 
sonal concern. My christening hap- 
pened so long ago that the period 
would appear to you to belong to 
the dark ages. My acquaintance 
with the marriage ceremony is 
merely that ofa looker-on ; and, in 
fact, there is only one section of 
the contents of this pretty Prayer- 
book, apart from the order of daily 
service, presumed to be applicable 
to, and applied by, everybody (and 
a remarkably sanguine flight of 
fancy that presumption is which 
can ever have any special interest 
for me. I allude—don’t be more 
shocked than you can _ possibly 
help—to the Service for the Burial 
of the Dead. After all, that is the 
one ordinance in which everyone of 
us must have his or her share ; the 
others are particular, this is uni- 
versal. Our parents may not have 
us baptised ; we may neglect confir- 
VOL. I. 
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mation ; unkind fate, and the la- 
mentable statistics of population 
about which clever people have 
been telling us such unpleasant 
facts, may prevent our all being 
married ; but it is quite clear that 
we shall all be buried. Many 
people will agree with Cousin 
Feenix that that is “a devilish 
unpleasant reflection.” I do not. 
Not that I in any way undervalue 
life—quite the contrary; it is an 
inestimable thing. And if I did 
not read the famous line, 


« And what is life that we should moan ? 
why make we such ado ?” 


as only the weary utterance of the 
consumptive invalid into whose 
mouth it is put, I should regard it 
as shallow cynicism and indolence. 
But life, which is good to have and 
to use—for all its tremendous re- 
sponsibility finds a very present 
help; your pretty Prayer-book 
tells us where and how—is also 
good to leave and be done with, 
when this phase of it is over. And, 
to my thinking, the best, the lof- 
tiest, the most hopeful, the most 
rejoicing words which lie within 
the compass of those smooth ivory 
slabs are the words which shall be 
spoken over every one of us—the 
words which embody all the true 
worth, all the real meaning of this 
life, and all we are permitted to 
surmise of the next. 

Mind, I expect you to come 
and see me, and rehearse your 
anticipated part, when we may talk 
further of our individual and com- 
mon interests, as represented by 
this pretty Prayer-book. 

Your affectionate aunt, 
ANASTATIA. 
N 
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Or all the changes which have 
taken place throughout England 
generally, there are none greater 
than those which have been made 
in the conditions and customs of 
the Lake-country. Ican count back 
forty years of personal recollections, 
more or-less vivid according to dis- 
tance of date, and the memories 
ofthe elders of the family are a re- 
serve-fund beyond my own amount; 
and in comparing the two pic- 
tures of past and present, it is hard 
to believe that they represent the 
same place and people, and that 
such an entire revolution has been 
effected in little more than the ty- 
pical generation. The Lake-country 
was one of the last housing-places 
of old-fashioned simplicity and aris- 
tocratic prejudices—one of the last 
of the Zoars available for the retreat 
of poorly endowed gentlehood ; 
where six hundred a-year for the 
maintenance of a large family was 
a really good income, all things con- 
sidered ; where trade was a disgrace, 
to which no gentleman, however 
poor, could possibly subject his 
son; and where the fact ofa fortune 
having been made in business con- 
siderably tarnished the lustre of the 
gold accruing, and straitened the 
house-doors of the impecunious 
well-born against the gilded in- 
truder. It was a singularly exclu- 
sive society in those days, and men 
and women had to be prepared with 
their titles when demanded, though 


at the same time no place was more 
exploité by imposters of every kind. 
Which, perhaps, was compensation, 
according to the decrees of Provi- 
dence. In such a society as this, 
the world of Art was held to be 
scarcely one remove from mounte- 
bankdom ; and only such litera- 
ry professors as Wordsworth and 
Southey, or the great Tory writers 
of the Quarter/y, carried weight or 
honour with them. Such literary 
professors as we of the floating 
modern kind, who write to order 
for penny papers and shilling ma- 
gazines, would have been held as 
lost to all sense of decency or 
self-respect ; and anyone who had 
honestly avowed that authorship 
was a business with him, to be 
done at will, all day long and every 
day, like any other work by which 
the family bread is earned, would 
have been scouted as a traitor to 
the dignity of literature and the di- 
vine gift of genius. We believed 
in genius at the Lakes—in the need 
of leaving its great powers untram- 
melled by the necessity of work, 
in the righteousness of its indo- 
lence, self-indulgence, and vanity ; 
and called it yoking Pegasus to a 
plough when a poet had to think of 
his children’s school-bills, or the 
household supplies, as among the 
necessities of his position. Fortu- 
nately for the world at large, that 
special superstition is exploded 
now ; and not even the power of 
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writing sonnets or tragedies is held 
to exonerate a man from the ne- 
cessities of common sense and 
honour. 

There was reason enough why 
the impecunious well-born should 
find our Lake-land desirable in those 
days ; for I have heard my father 
say that when he first came to the 
North, meat was fivepence a pound 
all the year round ; new milk was 
a penny, and “ fleck,” “ flown,” or 
“blue” milk a halfpenny, the quart; 
butter was from fourpence to six- 
pence a pound; eggs at Easter time 
twenty for sixpence ; fowls dear at 
eighteenpence the couple; and 
sweetbreads given away for the ask- 
ing when veal was on hand, which 
was but seldom. “ Butching” went 
on only once a week at Keswick ; 
and the customers had to bespeak 
their joints before the beast was 
killed. There was only one butcher 
in the place, and he lived up in St. 
John’s in the Vale, some miles away 
from the centre. As time went on, 
and houses sprang up, and the po- 
pulation increased, the butching 
business grew brisker; and then we 
had two, and then more ; but some- 
how, Bobby Cartmell seemed to be 
the most legitimate of all,and it was 
regarded as in a manner treach- 
erous to buy meat of anyone else. 

I can remember the time when 
a private carriage at Keswick was 
a thing to marvel at, and a foot- 
man, from his rarity, a formidable 
personage to the simple natives ; 
when the quality trudged out to tea 
at each other’s houses with petti- 
coats pinned up, and big whale- 
boned calashes, like the roof of a 
small perambulator, to keep cap 
and curls smooth and trim ; when 
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in winter nights the single ladies, 
not to seem to rely too much on 
chance escort, used to have their 
maid servants to come for them, 
with lanterns to lighten the dark 
Portinscale road ; while in summer 
evenings the quiet moon and glit- 
tering stars would half reveal and 
half conceal the pleasant little 
“ passages” that made the way so 
short and the time so dear to some 
among the party. For everyone 
used to band together in the journey 
homeward ; and there was always 
an innocent undercurrent ot love- 
making setting in among the boys 
and girls of the period, to give the 
true idylic emphasis. Nowadays 
we go in our own carriages, or we 
hire covered cars from the inns if 
we have not got our own; and 
there is no more stealthy lingering 
under the dark trees at the foot of 
the Vicarage-hill; no more pre- 
tended help at the swing-wicket 
by the Lime-pots ; no more half- 
affected shuddering, needing tender 
soothing, when passing under the 
haunted tree, where once an un- 
happy man hung himself at the 
entrance of Greta Bank lane. We 
are all fine and fashionable and 
discreetly-behaved now; and the 
idylic emphasis of those pleasant 
evening walks has died away with- 
outan echo. But picnics were our 
favourite summer diversions. They 
are in force still, but with a differ- 
ence. Then they were mere simple 
laughing scrambles, where the fun 
lay in the makeshifts rather than in 
the delicacies or the completeness 
of the arrangements: now they are 
luxurious entertainments, with foot- 
men to wait, and not so much as a 
salt-cellar forgotten ; charming in 
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their way—but their way grander, 
statelier, more ceremonious, and 
more dressy than in olden times, 
when we honestly lived our pasto- 
rals, anddid not make-believe to play 
at them. Our favourite camping- 
grounds were St. Herbert’s Island, 
where the old saint lived in such 
loving spiritual communion with 
his distant friend St. Cuthbert, that 
they both died on the same day, in 
gracious answer to earnest prayer ; 
the soft mossy sward at the foot of 
Lowdore; the pretty clearing of 
Summerhill, where the sun always 
seems to shine; the woods about 
Waterend Bay or Faw Park; or 
Salt-level Bay, before they sunk the 
lead-mine there, and introduced 
industry in the place of poetry; 
and sometimes, but not so often, the 
tangled wilderness of Lord’s Island, 
where the old Derwentwater family 
used to live before they lost life, 
estate, and name itself for their 
gallant treason. Sometimes pic- 
nics and “ excursions” were com- 
bined, and a motley cavalcade of 
cars and mountain ponies, and a 
few strong-limbed pedestrians start- 
ing earlier, would rattle over to 
Buttermere, by the wild pass of 
Honister Crag, or the shingly de- 
file of Whinlater, or by the long 
smooth descent of Buttermere 
Hawse, where the made road starts 
out like a big white vein on the 
green mountain side. When we go 
now, We go in our own carriages, as 
we go out to parties ; and those of us 
who ride, ride in well-fitting habits 
and janty little hats, all the same 
as if cantering in Hyde Park or on 
the Brighton Downs. ‘The old ir- 
regular cavalcade of tumble-down 
cars and rough mountain ponies, 


carrying bright-haired girls in huge 
straw bonnets and _ leg-of-mutton 
sleeves, with long blue baize skirts 
to cover their feet, is a thing of the 
past; as much so as these same 
girls, or their daughters, out in the 
hay-field with the servants and the 
neighbours to help in the scaling 
or foot-cocking ; or away into the 
kitchen, making pastry and tea- 
cakes for a “ party-night.” 

Those “ party-nights” meant a 
five- or six-o’clock tea, and a sup- 
per at half-past nine or ten, with a 
round game or forfeits in between. 
We have dinners now & la Russe ; 
and the present generation knows 
nothing of pastry or of haymaking, 
and less of forfeits. 

These were the days when we 
had a mail-coach three times a week 
at Keswick, passing from Kendal 
to Whitehaven ; though afterwards 
we came to one daily, plying be- 
tween the two railway termini of 
Windermere and Cockermouth ; 
later still, to three in the season. 
Now there is a railway between 
Penrith and Cockermouth, passing 
over bleak Alston Moor, through 
the Threlkeld valley, rounding the 
outermost spur of Helvellyn, fol- 
lowing the course of the Greta as 
it wimples beneath the steep 
escarpment of Brunduin wovuds, 
by the Dutch-like hamlet of Low 
Brierey; and so through the out- 
skirts of the town, by Monk Hall, 
across the flat at the foot of Skid- 
daw, along the reedy shores of 
Bassanthwaite lake, by the fine old 
elms of Armathwaite, and on to 
Cockermouth. ‘This is a rarely 
beautiful line, unequalled, I should 
say, throughout England ; but the 
old mail-coach was pleasanter— 
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partly because slower; and the road 
from Windermere to Keswick was 
one of the finest in the country. 
That view of the Derwentwater 
valley from Brow Top was worth 
going three hundred miles to see ; 
and Tom Preston, our “ crack ” 
coachman, and gallant Arnold, our 
dashing guard, were not such bad 
companions on the coach-top to 
those who knew how to take life 
as it came. Now too there is a 
grand new railway hotel at Kes- 
wick, got up, I believe, by a limited- 
liability company, with fine furni- 
ture, and advanced ideas, putting 
the dull old Royal Oak and the 
quaint French-looking Queen’s 
Head quite in the shade. But 
somehow we of the older-fashioned 
sort, who loved things as they were, 
cling to the familiar names and 
places, and prefer the sentiment of 
affectionate knowledge with dis- 
comfort to the strangeness and 
grandeur of these latest erections. 

When we had a mail-coach three 
times a week, it took three days 
and two nights continuous travel- 
ling to get up to London, and a 
letter from London cost thirteen- 
pence. Consequently, letters were 
comparatively rare events, and in 
a manner public property to all 
concerned and unconcerned. Mrs. 
Mailsetter was no fiction. A be- 
loved brother of ours had fallen 
into evil case on the Continent, 
whither he had gone during the 
Polish rising of *30. He had been 
taken by the Russians, thrown into 
prison, sent to work on a sand 
island in the Vistula, and other- 
wise evilly entreated ; and we had 
not had any tidings of him for very 
many months—my father being 
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ignorant whether he was alive or 
dead. One day, when a younger 
brother went to the post for the 
letters, as usual (there was no 
house-to-house delivery as there is 
now), the postmaster, handing him 
a letter from our long-lost beloved, 
gave with it an abstract of its con- 
tents. He had recognised the 
handwriting, and being interested 
in the fate of one who was 
confessedly the handsomest and 
bravest youth in the county, he had 
quietly read the history, and before 
we up at the Vicarage knew what 
had happened, half the town had 
heard the news. No unfriendly 
notice was taken by my father of 
this rather strong case. It was 
accepted for what it was meant to 
be—an act of genuine interest in 
the fate of “ane of oor ain ;” and 
it was charitably presumed that 
the seal might have come asunder 
of itself. But all the officials of 
those days were officials for their 
own benefit, and not for the public 
service ; being indeed tyrants rather 
than servants, and doing their duty 
more when they had a mind than 
when they ought. Discipline and 
regularity were unknown ; and in 
every department, from the church 
to the workhouse, life went on in 
an easy, loose-ended kind of way, 
where each man did pretty much 
as he liked, and the grand doctrine 
of irresponsibility was carried out 
to its extreme. 

As for things ecclesiastical, this 
church of ours among the moun- 
tains was a very rough-and-tumble 
phase of the Establishment. Some 
of the smaller priests, holding 
outlying perpetual cures — with 
churches like barns, and dwelling- 
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houses of the humblest cottage 
kind—were simply peasants who 
could read and write with more or 
less correctness, living peasants’ 
lives, neither more moral nor more 
refined, and doing their “ darrack,” 
or day’s work, with the rest. They 
were all St. Bee’s men; and St. 
Bee’s was not then what it is now. 
Even yet it is by no means a first- 
class training school for priestly 
perfectness. The livings were very 
small—forty pounds a year or so ; 
and it cannot be wondered at that 
only men of a low social class 
could be found in those days of 
solitude and solitariness to hold 
them. One incumbency gave a 
“harden sark, clog shoon, guse 
gait, and whittle gait,”* as the best 
part of the income accruing. One 
incumbent was a butter-pat maker; 
the sons of another were petty local 
shopkeepers ; “t’ Uldale priest” 
was a great hand at fighting and 
farming, and was in no respect 
superior to the hinds with whom 
he associated; and another old 
priest was never known to be really 
sober, night or day, Sunday or 
weekday; and one dark night, 
while in that state which men call 
glorious, he wandered into a small 
wayside ditch which had _ over- 
flowed in one of the frequent north- 
country floods, and there he was 
found next morning, stark and 
dead. 


Even in the larger parishes, and 
where the clergymen were scholars 


wooden-soled iron- 
shod shoes, right of free common for a 
goose, and board (from whittle, a clasp- 
knife) at each parishioner's in turn, the 
frequency of his billet apportioned accord- 
ing to rent-charge. 


* A coarse shirt, 


and gentlemen, things went on in 
a scrambling kind of disorder hard 
to be credited in these well-dis- 
ciplined times; and I remember 
when my father was thought wo- 
fully unkind because he insisted on 
having the children brought to the 
church to be christened, unless he 
had a doctors certificate that a 
private baptism was imperative, by 
reason of danger and delicacy. 
But he was one of the easy kind, 
and let things go by their own 
ruling ; following the new order— 
which at last swept down to Kes- 
wick—only at a very long distance, 
and never becoming quite one of 
the awakened. He was a good 
parish priest so far as generosity 
and kindly intercourse with his 
people went; but he was a tho- 
rough Tory, and opposed to general 
education, and he was rather a 
student of divinity than an ener- 
getic celebrant of the offices. When 
our parish was first awakened, as it 
was by a tremendous Low Church- 
man—with lungs—my good, gene- 
rous, easy-going father was ranked 
among the goats by the Little 
Bethelites, with whom zeal out- 
stripped Christian charity, and who 
thought doctrine to be of higher 
value than practice. I do not 
think that he held very high noti- 
ons about Prevenient Grace or the 
doctrine of Election; but he did 
hold to the need of charitable judg- 
ment, of generous almsgiving, of 
visiting the sick, and helping the 
needy ; but for all that, the Little 
Bethelites ranked him among the 
goats, and questioned the sound- 
ness of his Christianity. The a- 
wakening of the parish bore good 
fruit in the end; but the planting 
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of the seed was done amidst a 
moral “stour” not conducive to 
gospel love. 

The Act for the Commutation 
of Tithe abolished many of the 
more peculiar of our customs. 
When tithe was paid in kind the Vi- 
carage was like a great storehouse, 
or circumscribed modern ark. The 
store-room overflowed with tithe 
eggs; while tithe pigs, tithe geese, 
tithe corn, tithe wool, filled the 
yard and outhouses. ‘That tithe 
wool was a great nuisance to the 
family—my father holding on in 
bad years, till even the back bed- 
rooms were put in requisition as 
wool-stores, while waiting for the 
market to go up; during which 
time the prevailing smell in the 
Vicarage was not one of attar of 
roses, nor were fleas and “ ticks” by 
any means rare visitants. When 
all the tithes were “lated,” the 
tithers used to have a dinner at the 
Vicarage, consisting invariably of 
hodgepodge. And he who does 
not know what hodgepodge is has 
not learnt one of the best messes 
on record. July hodgepodge, made 
of fresh mountain mutton 
every vegetable in the garden, is 
simply unapproachable by 
southern 


and 


any 
We have tried 
itin London; but a London hodge- 
podge and a Cumberland one 
differ as widely as our fresh and 
fragrant mountain breezes differ 
from the stifling air which creeps 
through Cheapside on a sultry 
afternoon. 

Perhaps part of this partiality is 
owing to early association, for 
hodgepodge was our. grandest 
dinner when we were children, 
just as “come milk” (curds and 


cuisine. 
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was our finest second 
We were brought up in 
the country manner—on oatmeal 
porridge for breakfast, oatcake for 
bread, meat only thrice a week, 
and barley scones and griddle- 
cakes for a treat. There was no 
finery in our lives, anyhow. We 
girls serviceable woollen 
spencers, “spring clogs” clasped 
on the instep with brass “ hasps,” 
sun-bonnets of quilted jean; and 
in winter woollen gloves without 
fingers. The boys had velveteen 
and corduroy; and the servants 
went about the house in short 
linsey petticoats, black stockings, 
coloured bedgowns, and caps with 
frills like curtain vallances. Most 
of us could milk, and the elder 
ones could churn ; and when the 


whey) 
course. 


wore 


servants were in a good-humour 
with us they gave us “kittly slip- 
downs” (barley - meal 
and sweet fresh 
churning days. 


porridge) 

butter-milk on 
We used to go 
and “ ca’ the kye” to the milking ; 
standing at the field-gate, and call- 
ing, “‘ Cush, cush, cush !” as I hear 
the farm-boys across the lake call- 
ing at this moment. When we 
carried cabbage-leaves or potato- 
parings to the pigs, we had a dif- 
ferent intonation and a 
word. Then it 
gis!” which the 


different 
was “ Gis, gis, 
grunting brutes 
understood quite as well as Cowie 
and Hornie understood the “ cush” 
that heralded the milk-pail in the 
byre. 

We were made great pets of in 
the place, as would naturally be 
with a large family of healthy, 
laughing, motherless little ones ; 
and to this day our old servants 
and work-people, or their children, 
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seem to think that we belong to 
them almost as closely as relations. 
There was Joe Lancaster, our 
gardener, who had been in the 
militia, and had come out of it 
with a straight back, and trim, or- 
derly, well-disciplined ways,—how 
we all loved him; and how good 
and kind he was to us! very sel- 
dom losing his temper, though we 
tried hin sorely, and doing as hon- 
est and conscientious a darrack 
among all his fun, and with us 
swarming about him, as if he had 
been on parade. He had names 
for all of us girls; but I only re- 
member “t’ lily,” “t’? laady 0” 
t? lake,” lile queen ot 
woorrld ;”> and my own, “t 
plague o’ t’ gardin;” once ex- 
tended to “t’ plague o’ t’ hale 
hoose an’ t’ varsal woorrld,” when 
specially provoked. He always 
wore a red waistcoat on Sundays, 
in sign of his military days; and 
it was part of the church service 
to see old Joe come in, with his 
clear-skinned smiling face, his 
quick sharp military step, and his 
erect carriage, so unlike the heavy 
shouldering gait of the ordinary 
north-country man. He was a 
good, honest, pleasant - spoken 
man, but only an indifferent gar- 
dener, his seeds having the un- 
comfortable habit of either not 
coming up at all, or coming up 
something quite different from ex- 
pectation. His wife Aggy was a 
sickly body, “nobbut badly” at 
all times, a “ wantle pleenin’, 
hard-haudden” woman, but with 
a house like a palace for clean- 
“Ane might eet off t’ 
flagging, as t’ saying is,” said 
her neighbours. 


“ ig 


liness. 
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There was scant ceremony used 
towards us by our family servants ; 
and even now if we go into the 
houses of those who knew us when 
we were young it is, “ Why, there’s 
Lucy ! my woord, but ye fettle weel !” 
“ An’ hae ye heerd tell o’ Arthurer? 
an’ how’s Sam?” “Gude sakes, if 
that isn’t Liza! Laavin days, but 
ye div graw like yer father !” 

I think our eldest brother is 
generally honoured with Mr. as a 
prefix, and the eldest sister is given 
her married name; but we of the 
ruck are just what we were chris- 
tened, and for the most part our 
husbands and their names are 
clean forgotten, and put out of 
sight. 

I do not know if the Christmas 
waits at other places do what ours 
used to do in olden times. When 
they had finished their last tune, 
on their last visit, they used to call 
out their greeting. ‘“ Good-mor- 
row, Mr. Lynn; a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy New Year till 
ye! Past one o'clock, and a fine 
frosty morning.” ‘“ Good-morrow, 
Mr. George; a merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year till ye! 
Past one o’clock, and a fine frosty 
morning.” ‘Good-morrow, Miss 
Lynn,” &c. ‘ Good-morrow, Mr. 
Arthurer,” &c. And so on, in just 
gradation through ail the members 
of the family, till they came to the 
servants, who were greeted as 
“ Vicarage Rachel,” “ Vicarage 
Mary.” ‘The whole style of thing 
was so different from the modern 
ways, it seems almost like writing 
of a foreign country. 

As children we used to go and 
take tea with some of the more re- 
spectable cottagers. A brave old 
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couple, living under Skiddaw at 
Applethwaite, were great friends of 
ours. They were handloom weav- 
ers, and had saved enough money 
to send their only son to St. Bee’s, 
where he was educated into a good 
scholar, and eventually became a 
clergyman. It was a grand treat to 
us little ones when we went to this 
house—cottage rather. We always 
had currant, or, as it was called, 
“‘curny cake,” strong tea, griddle- 
cakes, and barley scones; and then 
we used to go out on to the Breast 
of Skiddaw, or away on to Dod, or 
perhaps as far as Latrigg top, and 
wander through the long summer 


evening among the ferns and hea- 
ther. ‘To this day I can remember 
certain effects of sun and shade on 
the lake below and the mountains 
beyond—how far off and full of mys- 
terious beauty the islands looked, 


and how easy it was to believe that 
fairies lived in them, and that spirits 
were floating somewhere about the 
mountain tops. It was a nice dis- 
tinction ; but it was a distinction. 
Then how eagerly we used to listen 
to all the wonderful traditions about 
the places, and how firmly we be- 
lieved in them! There was that 
steep gray line down the face of 
Walla Crag, called the Lady’s Rake, 
or way, up which, it was said, the 
hapless Lady Derwentwater es- 
caped with her jewels, when her 
lord was taken, and up which we 
devoutly believed no other human 
being could go; and there was the 
white stone, which was called the 
Lady’s Handkerchief, and which 
was the lady’s handkerchief to us, 
and by no means an ordinary boul- 
der painted white. Then there 
were the gold mines in Newlands, 


Golcondas unexplored ; and inac- 
cessible mountains by the score— 
Jungfraus every one of them to our 
imaginations, though of daily know- 
ledge to the shepherds and crags- 
men of the valleys; and there were 
the vague wonders of the outside 
world lying beyond Borrowdale, and 
the blue head of Scawfell Pike, and 
the more open way by Threlkeld, 
looking over towards Penrith. But 
always the great outer circle seemed 
one of desolation to us, and the 
only home to be called 
was that which the mountains over- 
shadowed. 


home 


The old clerk, a cheery, rubi- 
cund, and by no means sober man, 
was also one of those who took a 
familiarly warm interest in us. “We 
were all of t' same cloth,” he used 
to say, with his rollicking laugh ; 
and I think he honestly believed 
that his clerkship gave him special 
rights and privileges over his vicar’s 
children. He shaved only once a 
week, and he had a considerable 
inclination and capacity for rum- 
and-milk, which he drank 
morning to night ; and one of my 
earliest recollections of torture is, 
when he one day caught me up in 
his arms and kissed me. It must 
have been on a Saturday, judging 
from my remembrance of his beard, 
and how bitterly I cried: and the 
rum-and-milk had been unusually 


from 


strong. I suppose he was tipsy ; 
for I remember the nurse snatching 
me away, and high words follow- 
ing. 
week-days ; but out of respect for 
Sunday and divine 


He used to chew tobacco on 


service, he 
sucked liquorice, or “Spanish,” dur- 
ing church-time. He would turn 
round in his little square pen, which 
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abutted on to our larger square pen, 
and pass us sly bits of his “Spanish” 
during service; and I have also a 
horrible recollection of one bit of 
Spanish, put into my innocent open 
mouth unawares, which did zot 
come out of his waistcoat-pocket 
from among the snuff. But this is 
too horrible a subject to be more 
than hinted at ; and fortunately for 
me, I have only a very dim recol- 
tion of the fact. 

The choir used to sit on raised 
benches set crosswise at the west 
end of the church ; where also the 
national-school boys and girls sat 
and scuffled through church-time, 
with occasional interludes of peg- 
tops and marbles. The orchestra 
was a pitch-pipe; and old Anthony 
the clerk used to stumble out of 
his pew and “shool” down the 
nave to the singers, and there give 


out the first two lines of the psalm 
to be sung: Tate and Brady—no 


hymns in those days. Then he 
struck the key-note, as well as he 
could, pitch-pipe helping; and 
then they all struck the key-note as 
well as they could, pitch-pipe again 
helping ; and then they tore off with 
the psalm, not in the least abashed 
by difficulties, and leading the air 
through such marvellous complica- 
tions of twists and twirls, and 
shakes and quavers, that it gene- 
rally got lost by the way, and never 
reappeared again. Sometimes they 
broke out into quite a “lilt,” more 
like a jig-tune than a psalm-mea- 
sure ; and sometimes they drawled 
and dragged as though they were 
intoning a dirge ; but they never 
got so far as to say, “I am a poor 
poll—I am a poor poll—I am a 
poor poll-uted wretch.” 
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At Caldbeck, which was another 
living belonging to my father, and 
which was notoriously one of the 
roughest and mostuncivilised places 
in the county, the village choir, 
which had it all its own way, were 
of a more ambitious cast than the 
Keswick singers, and used to sup- 
plement anthems of difficult and 
intricate construction. As sounds 
cannot be represented by words, it 
is impossible to give anything like 
a description of “ Awake, awake, 
put on thy strength, O Zion,” or 
“ How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet,” when attempted 
by half-a-dozen rasping male voices, 
without a leader, without accom- 
paniment, and each having inde- 
pendent ideas of time and tune. It 
was always a trial to us not to laugh 
outright ; but sometimes youthful 
levity would get the better of youth- 
ful control, and suddenly the Rec- 
tory pew would be shaken by a 
convulsive cough, which was vainly 
thought would mask the irreverent 
laughter. Upon which the choir 
would glower savagely, and one 
or two indignant voices would thun- 
der out the next few bars with more 
emphasis and less melody than 
ever; and we would shake more 
undisguisedly than before, hiding 
our round red cheeks with our 
books, till called to order by my 
father’s reproving looks, or by the 
nudges and “for shames” of the 
staider among us. We used to get 
a scolding afterwards, which we 
deserved ; but for all that we proba- 
bly choked and coughed and shook 
next Sunday as we had done this. 
But I am not going to write of Cald- 
beck to-day, and we wiil go back 
to beautiful and beloved Keswick. 
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The dear old Crosthwaite church, 
now so lovely, was then more like 
a huge whitewashed cattle-pen than 
a decent church. The pews were of 
different shapes and sizes through- 
out; and the people stood and 
looked all manner of ways; the 
old painted glass had been broken 
out of the windows, and carted away 
as so much rubbish, and “ bull’s- 
eyed” squares had been put in their 
stead ; and some curious old fresco 
painting had been whitewashed 
over by sundry Vandals in former 
power. The late Mr. Stanger, 
taking to heart the degraded con- 
dition of the building, renovated 
and beautified it all, at the cost of 
a small fortune ; and now it is quite 
a country cathedral, one of the 
most beautiful churches in the 
county, with high groined roof and 
richly carved crockets and finials ; 
the fine freestone pillars and inside 
Norman arches scraped clear of 
their disgraceful whitewash ; stained 
windows, to shed their “dim reli- 
gious light,” and no bull’s-eyes ; a 
real organ in place of the pitch-pipe, 
and, as the show stone of the whole, 
Lough’s monument of Southey, with 
Wordsworth’s inscription, by no 
means ofa striking order of poetry. 
And then there are the bells! There 
never were such bells as those six 
of Crosthwaite church! and there 
never was such music as they make! 
Now caught up by the wind and 
flung abroad through the valley 
in one loud crash; now swept away 
to a mere sigh; again ringing out 
clear, sweet, and jocund, with the 
light fringing echoes softening the 
central notes like tender shadows 
in a painting ; now running up like 
a string of beads, and again divid- 
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ing into crosses or triplets: they 
are surely the loveliest church-bells 
in England! They used to give 
Sunday a special character to my 
mind, when they broke out into 
their Sunday song. I should like 
“a pan from the bells” of Cros- 
thwaite church to be rung over my 
grave, week by week, for ever !— 
Blessed bells that they are! really, 
not only figuratively. 

In a rambling article like this, 
the chance mention of a name is 
sufficient for a new string of recol- 
lections ; and though Wordsworth 
and Southey are little else but 
names to me, I have heard of them 
what I did not know for myself. 
There was not much intercourse 
between them ; for though they had 
a great deal in common, and were 
always classed under the one head 
of the Lake Poets, there was much 
also in which they were antipa- 
thetic. They both had a great 
deal of family affection, and with lit- 
tle or none of the restlessness and 
finery of modem times, living in 
quite as primitive a manner as we 
ourselves, and even going beyond 
us in allowing their young ones to 
cultivate the north-country accent 
and intonation; which we were 
never suffered to get. Of the two 
Mr. Southey was the more polished 
in manner, and the more aristo- 
cratic in tendency ; but both were 
men of cold manner, though of 
charming conversation. Iamspeak- 
ing from hearsay now; for when 
Mr. Southey was in his health 
and vigour I was too young to 
understand either manner or con- 
versation; and when I had ex- 
panded, he, poor fellow, was a 
wreck. Wordsworth I saw only 
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once, after Southey’s death, and 
was not very much impressed by 
his appearance, which did not be- 
tray either genius or breeding. 
They were both great walkers, and 
we used often to see Mr. Southey 
“skelping” through Howrah’s, per- 
haps on his way to Southey’s Thorn 
on the Cockermouth road—a fa- 
vourite boundary for his “ constitu- 
tional”—or meet him on the Borrow- 
dale road on his way up the steeps 
of Walla Crag, or stumble on him 
at the top of Castlet—the most 
beautiful /ow height of the vale. 
And the Grasmere and Ullswater 
people used to tell how they had 
met Wordsworth in his hodden 
gray and country clogged shoon, 
starting up in lonely places and 
breaking through the mountain 
mists like a spectre. Southey was 
much the more playful man of the 
two, and the better scholar; but 
poor Hartley Coleridge, in all his 
deep degradation, was more lov- 
able than either, though by no 
means so respectable. ‘The respec- 
tive families, however, of the two 
great men, looked up to their head 


belonging as to a domestic god; 
but on the whole, perhaps, it was 
as well that Dunmail Raise stood 
between Rydal Mount and Greta 
Hall. 


The narrow heaven of a 
small country society could scarcely 
have borne two suns at the same 
moment; and I am very sure that 
our “ party-nights” were pleasanter 
and our picnics more harmonious 
for the absence of all personal 
clashing between our Lake-land lu- 


minaries and the officious zeal of 


their satellites and partisans. 
I must not omit a little anecdote, 
of no value save as an expression 
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of the manners of the time. The 
famous Duchess of St. Albans one 
evening chanced to find herself 
shut up in the best room of the 
best inn at Keswick, with nothing 
to do, nothing to see, and in all 
probability in the midst of a pour- 
ing rain. So she sent up her com- 
pliments to my father, as the vicar 
of the parish, and begged him to 
go down to her, and spend the 
evening with her. I am not sure 
about Mr. Southey, but I think he 
was “bidden” too, as the celebrity 
of the place. At all events, my 
father went, in his powder and 
ruffled shirt, rolled cambric neck- 
cloth, and knee-breeches, as_be- 
seemed a clerical gentleman a little 
behind the fashions of the day; 
and he enjoyed his evening pro- 
digiously, as he often boasted 
afterwards. Would any duchess 
in the land do so now? 

Yes, it was in all probability 
raining at the timé her grace was 
yawning at that Keswick inn. ‘This 
is the stone to our cherry, the 
blight on our rose, the snake in 
our Eden. Rain! When does it 
not rain among these mountains 
of ours? I remember when it 
rained once for six weeks without 
intermission; and it is not a very 
rare thing when the two lakes of 
Derwentwater and Bassanthwaite 
join together. In an August flood 
not so many years ago, the whole 
valley was under water; the coping- 
stones of Portinscale Bridge were 
swept down, and the Derwent ran 
merrily along the road, which had 
to be forded by carts, and which 
could be rowed over insome places. 
It had a very strange effect while it 
lasted; and when the waters sub- 
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sided the earth looked as if it had 
been washed to the bones. Awful 
damage is sometimes done by these 
floods. The cry of “The waters 
are out!” carries terror and deso- 
lation to many a humble home- 
stead. Whole fields have been 
ruined by the washing up of the 
river-sands ; and beasts and hay- 
stacks are handy things for the 
floods to carry downwards to the 
sea. Thevarious tragedies wrought 
by the floods are among our most 
painful historical events, equalled 
only by the winter deaths among 
the mountains, when the shepherds 
themselves lose their way in the 
blinding snows or the impenetrable 
mists, and lie down benumbed for 
the sleep which has no awaking, 
or step out into eternity as they 
fall headlong down the concealed 
precipice. Borrowdale is not Swit- 
zerland, and Scawfell Pike is not 
Mont Blanc ; but it has its deadly 
dangers all the same as its bigger 
brothers ; and even Professor Tyn- 
dall and the members of the Alpine 
Club might find among our hills 
work stiff enough for honour, and 
might have the pleasure of break- 
ing their necks on every mountain 
in the Lake-country. The Pillar at 
Ennerdale still remains a feat, I 


believe, when accomplished ; but 
it is not what it was long supposed 
to be—utterly inaccessible; and, 
as I said before, we have no Jung- 
fraus about our lakes, though many 
mountain vixens—dangerous and 
deadly, however beautiful. 

Ah, it is a lovely country, God 
bless it! And if people, manners, 
and habits have changed, the great 
quiet mountains remain the same ; 
the deep-blue lakes are as blue and 
as entrancing as they were hun- 
dreds of years ago ; the purple dis- 
tances are as tender, the yellow 
lights as glorious, and the clouds 
as full of sunset pomp and morning 
majesty ; and all the solemn myste- 
ries of the hills are as eloquent of 
poetry and reverent teaching as 
they were when human life was 
simpler and social organisation 
less complete than it is now. For 
though man can do much, he can- 
not do all; and neither time nor 
fashion can tame the fierce gran- 
deurof Helvellyn, nor wash out the 
gorgeous colouring of Glaramara, 
nor fill in the black rifts, golden- 
tinged, of sharp and stern Blen- 
cathra. Whatever else drifts and 
floats, here we have eternal an- 
chorage and eternal beauty. 
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Book the First. 


CHAPTER I. 
ROWLEY COURT. 


THE traveller of thirty years ago, 
whom pleasure or business took 
through the heart of Gloucester- 
shire, and who had the satisfac- 
tion of enjoying the box-seat of 
the admirably - appointed mail- 
coach which ran_ through that 


district,—if he had an eye for the 
picturesque and a proper appre- 


ciation of the beauties of nature, 
exhibiting themselves in the 
freshest turf, the oldest trees, the 
loveliest natural landscape - gar- 
dening combination of grassy up- 
land, wooded knoll, and silver 
stream,—seldom refrained from in- 
quiring the name of the owner of 
the property which was skirted by 
the well-kept road along which 
they were bowling, and was in- 
variably informed by the coach- 
man that all belonged “to the 
Challoners, of whom you’ve doubt- 
less heerd; the Challoners of 
Rowley Court.” By his phrase, 
“of whom you've doubtless heerd,” 
the coachman expressed literally 
what he meant. He and his com- 
peers, born and bred in the 
county, were so impressed with 
the seignorial dignities of the 
Challoners of Rowley Court, that 


they ignored the possibility of the 
position of the family being un- 
known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. That they 
were not what they had been was 
indeed admitted, that the grand old 
estate had somewhat diminished, 
that the family revenues had de- 
creased, that the present members 
of it were to a eertain extent im- 
poverished, that the hand of po- 
verty was one of the many ob- 
jectionable hands which had an 
unpleasant grip upon the «old 
Squire,—all these were facts which 
were tacitly admitted in privileged 
regions—such as the servants’-hall 
at the Court, or the snuggery at 
the Challoners’ Arms—but which 
were never hinted at to passing 
strangers. So jealous, indeed, of 
the honour of the family were its 
retainers—among whom the mail- 
driver was to be classed, as he was 
doubtless connected with the ten- 
antry by family or marriage—that 
if “the box” ventured to comment 
on the evident want of attention to 
the property, manifested in broken 
hedges, unmended thatch, in un- 
drained fen or unreclaimed com- 
mon, he received but a short an- 
swer, conveying an intimation that 
they knew pretty well what was 
right down in those parts, the 
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Challoners did; at all events, as 
well as most cockneys: the bit- 
ing sarcasm conveyed in this re- 
tort having generally the effect of 
closing the conversation, and re- 
ducing the fee given to the driver 
at the journey’s end to one-half 
the sum originally intended. 

There are no mail-coaches now, 
and the traveller by rail has no 
chance of getting a glimpse of 
Rowley Court, save a momentary 
one in the short interval between 
a cutting and a tunnel which are 
on the extreme border of the park. 
The Court itself stands towards 
the centre of the park on low 
ground encircled by wooded hills, 
towards which, in the good old 
times, avenues of stately oak, elm, 
and lime trees extended in long 
vistas. But under the dire pressure 
of necessity the woodman’s axe 


has been frequently at work lately 
in these “cool colonnades,” and 


the avenues are consequently 
much shorn of their fair propor- 
tions. The house is a big in- 
congruous mass of two distinct 
styles of architecture—a grafting 
of Inigo Jones’s plain facade 
and Corinthian pillars on a red- 
brick Elizabethan foundation, with 
projecting mullioned windows, oc- 
tagonal turrets, quaintly- carved 
cornices, and ornamental door- 
ways. Round the house runs a 
broad stone terrace bounded by a 
low balustrade, and flanked at 
each of the corners by a large 
stone vase, which, in the time of 
prosperity, had contained choice 
flowers varying with the season, 
but which were now full of cracks 
and fissures, and were overgrown 
with creeping weeds and common 
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parasites. The very stones of the 
terrace were chipped, moss-edged, 
and grass-fringed ; the black-faced 
old clock in the stable-turret had 
lost one of its hands, while several 
of its gilt numerals had become 
effaced by time and tempest; the 
vane above it had only two points 
of the compass remaining for the 
brass fox, whose bushy tail had 
gone in the universal wreck, to 
point at; the pump in the stable- 
yard was dry; the trough in front 
of it warped and blistered ; a piece 
of dirty oil-cloth had been roughly 
nailed over the kennel, in front of 
which the big old mastiff lay blink- 
ing in the sunshine ; and a couple 
of cart-horses, a pair of superan- 
nuated carriage-horses, the Squire’s 
old roan cob, and “the pony” (a 
strong, rough, undersized, Welsh- 
bred brute, with untiring energy 
and no mouth), were the sole ten- 
ants of the ‘stables which had 
once been occupied by the best- 
bred hacks and hunters of the 
county. 

They were bad times now for 
the Challoners of Rowley Court— 
bad times enough, Heaven knew; 
but they had been great people, 
and that was some consolation for 
Mark Challoner, the old Squire, as 
he stiffly returned the bow of Sir 
Thomas Walbrook, ex-Lord Mayor 
of London, carpet-maker, and mil- 
lionnaire, who had recently built an 
Italian villa and laid out an Ita- 
lian garden on a three-hundred 
acre “lot” which he had _pur- 
chased from the Challoner estate. 
They had been the great lords of 
all that district. Queen Elizabeth 
had lodged for some time at Row- 
ley Court on one of her progresses ; 
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and Charles the First and Hen- 
rietta Maria had slept there, the 
royal pair finding “all the high- 
ways strewed with roses and all 
manner of sweet flowers,” as was 
recorded in a worm-eaten parch- 
ment manuscript kept among the 
archives in the old oak-chest in the 
library. There was no sign then 
of the evil days in store ; evil days 
which began in 1643, when Colonel 
Sands’ troopers pillaged the Court, 
and sent off five wagons loaded 
with spoil to London. 

It is the custom of the Chal- 
loners to say that then began that 
decadence which has continued 
for ever since; and in truth, 
though there have been many 
vicissitudes of fortune undergone 
by the old family, the tendency 
has been for ever downward. The 
final blow to their fortunes was dealt 
by Mark Challoner’s immediate 
predecessor, his brother Howard, 
who was one of the ornaments of 
the Prince Regent’s court, and 
who gambled and drank and diced 
and drabbed with the very finest of 
those fine gentlemen. It was in his 
time that the axe was laid to the 
root of the tree; that Sir Thomas 
Walbrook’s father, the old carpet- 
maker, made the first money ad- 
vances which resulted in his ulti- 
mate purchase on easy terms of 
the three hundred acres; and that 
ultimate ruin began decidedly to 
establish and proclaim itself at 
Rowley Court. When Providence 
removed Howard Challoner from 
this world by a timely attack of 
gout in the stomach, long after his 
beloved king and patron had been 
gathered to his fathers, it was felt 
that there was every chance of a 
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beneficial change in the family 
fortunes. The godless old bache- 
lor was succeeded by his brother 
Mark, then a clear-headed, ener- 
getic man in the prime of life, a 
widower with two remarkably 
promising boys—the elder a frank, 
free-hearted, jovial fellow, fond of 
country sports, a good shot, a bold 
rider, “a downright Englishman,” as 
the tenantry delighted to call him; 
the younger a retiring, shy lad, 
wanting in the attributes of popu- 
larity, but said to be wondrous 
clever “with his head,” and to 
know more than people double his 
age, which in itself was something 
bordering on the miraculous to 
the simple Gloucestershire folk. 
And, for a time, all went very well. 
Mark Challoner was his own 
steward, and almost his own bailiff; 
at all events, he allowed no one on 
the property to be more thoroughly 
master of its details than he. 
Without any undue amount of 
niggardliness he devised and car- 
ried out unsparing retrenchments ; 
thriftless tenants, after warning, 
were got rid of, and energetic men 
introduced in their places; a better 
style of farming was suggested, 
and all who adopted it were helped 
by their landlord. The estate im- 
proved so greatly and so rapidly 
that vacant farms were largely 
competed for, and rents were ris- 
ing, when suddenly Mark Chal- 
loner withdrew himself from the life 
into which he had plunged with 
such eagerness, and in which he 
had succeeded so well, and became 
a confirmed recluse, a querulous, 
moody, silent man, loving solitude, 
hating companionship, shutting out 
from him all human interest. 
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A sudden change this, and one 
which did not happen without ex- 
citing remarks from all the little 
world round Rowley Court, both 
high and low. The Walbrooks 
and their set (for during the few 
later years there had been fre- 
quent irruptions of the plutocracy 
into the old county families, and 
the Walbrooks were now the shin- 
ing centre of a circle of people with 
almost as much money and as little 
breeding as themselves)—the Wal- 
brooks and their set shook their 
heads and shrugged their should- 
ers, and secretly rejoiced that the 
old man from whom they never 
received anything but the sternest 
courtesy, and who so _pertinaci- 
ously repelled all attempts at 
familiar from them, 
had at last come upon the evil 
days in store for him, and would 
no longer twit them by his aristo- 


intercourse 


cratic presence and frigid beha- 
viour. 


The more humble classes— 
the old tenantry, who had been 
rejoicing at the better turn which 
things on the estate had undoubt- 
edly taken, and who were looking 
forward to a long career of good 
management under the reign of 
Mark Challoner and his sons— 
were wofully disappointed at the 
change, and expressed their disap- 
pointment loudly amongst them- 
selves, while taking due care that 
it should never reach the master’s 
ear. No one, however, either 
among the neighbours or the de- 
pendents, seemed to notice that 
the change in Mark Challoner’s 
life—that his fading from the hearty 
English squire into the premature 
old man, that his abnegating the 
exercise of his tastes and pleasures, 
VOL, I. 
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and giving up everything in which 
he had hitherto felt the keenest in- 
terest—was contemporaneous with 
the departure of his younger son, 
Geoffrey, from the paternal roof, 
In that act there was nothing to 
create surprise: it had always 
been known that Master Geoffrey’s 
talents were destined to find ex- 
ercise in the great arena of Lon- 
don, and now that he was eighteen 
years of age, it was natural that he 
should wish to bring those talents 
into play; and though nothing had 
been said in or out of the house 
about his going, until one morning 
when he told the coachman to 
bring round the dogcart and to 
come with him to the station, there 
was no expression of surprise on 
the part of any of the household— 
beings to whom the expression of 
anything they might feel was of 
the rarest occurrence. The old 
butler, indeed, a relic of the past, 
who had been Howard Challoner’s 
body-servant in his later years, and 
who was almost superannuated, re- 
marked that the Squire sent for his 
eldest son immediately after his 
younger son’s departure ; that the 
two were closeted together for full 
two hours (a most unusual thing 
at Rowley Court, where, in general, 
all matters were discussed before 
the servants, or, indeed, before any- 
one that might be present); and 
that “Master Miles” came out with 
pallid cheeks and red eyes, and in 
a state which the narrator 
scribed as one of “flustration.” 


de- 


Seven years had passed since 
Geoffrey Challoner’s departure,— 
seven years, during which his 
name had never been mentioned 
by his father or his brother; seven 

) 
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years, during which the old man, 
wrapped in the reserve, the silence, 
and the moodiness which had be- 
come his second nature, had been 
gradually, but surely, breaking in 
health, and wending his way to- 
wards the trysting-place where the 
Shadow cloaked from head to foot 
was in waiting for him. That 
meeting was very close at hand 
just now. So thought the servants, 
as from the ivy-covered windows 
of the office they peered occasion- 
ally at their master, propped up by 
pillows in his bath-chair, which 
had been wheeled into a corner of 
the stone terrace where the light 
spring sunshine fell fullest; so 
thought Dr. Barford, the brightest, 
cheeriest, rosiest little medico, on 
whom all within the Cotswold dis- 
trict pinned their faith ungrudg- 
ingly, and who had just sent his 


dark green gig, drawn by that flea- 
bitten gray mare, which was known 
within a circuit of fifty miles round, 
to the stables, and who approach- 
ed the invalid with a brisk step 
and an inquiring, pleasant smile. 


“Sitting in the sunshine,” said 


the Doctor aloud (having previ- 
ously said, sotto voce, “ Hem !— 
hem! much changed, by George !”), 
“ sitting in the sunshine, my dear 
old friend! And quite right too— 


‘The sunshine, broken in the rill, 
Though turned astray, is sunshine still,’ 


as somebody says. 

do we feel to-day ?” 
“Badly enough, Doctor; badly 

!” replied the Squire, in a 


Well, and how 


enough ! 
low thick voice. “I’m running 
down very fast, and there’s very 
little more sunshine for me—” here 
an attack of coughing interrupted 
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him for a moment; “ so I’m making 
the most of it.” 

“O, you mustn’t say that,” said 
Dr. Barford cheerily. “ While 
there’s life there’s hope, you know; 
and you’ve gone through some bad- 
dish bouts since we’ve known each 
other.” 

“None so bad as this,” said 
Mark Challoner. ‘“ Your skill, 
under Providence, has kept me 
alive hitherto; but though you’re 
as skilful as ever, and as kind— 
God bless you for it !—you’ve not 
got Providence working with you 
now. I’m doomed, and I know it. 
What’s more, I don’t repine, only I 
want to make the most of the time 
that’s left me; and, above all, I 
want to see Miles,again.” 

“ Miles ? O, ay! He’s staying in 
town, is he not ?” 

“Yes, with my old friend San- 
dilands, who loves him as if he 
were his own son. Poor Miles, 
it’s a shame to drag him away from 
his enjoyment to come down to a 
poor, dull, dying old man.” 

“You would not hurt his feel- 
ings by saying that before him,” 
said the Doctor shortly, “and you’ve 
no right to say it now. Has he 
been sent for ?” 

“Yes, they telegraphed for him 
this morning.” 

“Well, there can be no harm in 
that, though I won’t have you give 
way to this feeling of lowness that 
is coming over you.” 

“ Coming over me!” the old man 
repeated wearily. “Ah, Barford, my 
dear friend, you know how long it 
is since the light died out of my life, 
and left me the mere shell and 
husk of man that I have been since; 
you know, Doctor, how long it is 
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ago, though you don’t know the 
cause of it.” 

“Nor ever sought to know it, 
Squire ; bear me witness of that,” 
said the little Doctor. “It’s no 
part of my business or of my 
nature to seek confidences ; and 
though perhaps if I had been aware 
of what was troubling you—and at 
the first I knew perfectly well that 
animo magis quam corpore was the 
seat of your illness—and though, 
being unable to ‘minister to a 
mind diseased,’ as somebody says, 
I was labouring, as it were, at a 
disadvantage,—you will do me the 
justice to say, that I never for a 
moment hinted that—hum! you 
understand ?” And Dr. Barford, 
who would have given the results 
of a week’s practice to know really 
what had first worked the change 
in the old man, stopped short and 
looked at him with a confidence- 
inviting glance. 

“ Perfectly,” said the Squire ; 
“but it could never have been. 
My secret must die with me; and 
when after my death the closet is 
broken open, and people find the 
skeleton in it, they will merely 
come upon a lot of old bones 
jumbled together, and, not having 
got the key of the puzzle to fit them 
together, will wonder what I can 
have been afraid of. Why do you 
stare so earnestly ?” 

“ A skeleton, my dear Squire !” 
said the little Doctor, on tiptoe with 
eagerness; “you said a skeleton 
in a closet, and a lot of old bones 
jumbled together—” 


A smile, the first seen for many 
a day, passed across Mark Chal- 
loner’s wan face as he said, “ I was 
speaking metaphorically, Barford; 
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that is all. No belated traveller 
was ever robbed and murdered at 
Rowley Court—in my time at least, 
believe me.” 

Dr. Barford laughed a short 
laugh, and shrugged his shoulders 
as though deprecating a pursuance 
of the subject, but he evidently 
did not place entire credence on 
his friend’s assertion. However, 
he plunged at once into a series 
of medical questions, and shortly 
afterwards took his leave. As he 
passed the hall-door, which was 
open, on his way to the stables, he 
saw a neatly-dressed middle-aged 
woman pacing quietly up and down 
the hall ; and recognising her as the 
nurse from London, who for some 
time past had been in nightly at- 
tendance on the old man, he beck- 
oned her to him. 

“Coming out to get a little 
breath of fresh air, nurse ?” he said 
pleasantly, assheapproached. “You 
must need it, I should think.” 

“ Well, sir, it is warm and close 
in the Squire’s room now, there’s 
no denying ; and what it'll be when 
the summer comes on I often dread 
to think.” 

“No you don’t, nurse,” said the 
Doctor, eyeing her keenly. “ You 
know better than that, with a!! the 
practice and experience you've had. 
No summer for the Squire, poor 
fellow, this side the grave.” 

“You think not, sir ?” 

“T know it, nurse, and so do 
you, if you only chose to say so. 
However, he’s gone down so very 
rapidly since I was here last, and 
his tone is altogether so very low 
and depressed, that I imagine the 
end to be very close upon us; so 
close that I think you had better 
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tell Mr. Miles—the son that has 
been telegraphed for, you know, 
and who will probably be down 
to-night—that if he has anything 
special to say to his father he had 
better do so very shortly after his 
arrival. What’s that ?” he asked, 
as a dull sound fell upon his ear. 

“ That’s the Squire knocking for 
Barnard to fetch his chair, sir ; see, 
Barnard has heard, and is going to 
him.” 

*O, all right! Poor old Squire! 
poor good old fellow! Don’t forget 
about Mr. Miles, nurse. Good- 
night ;” and the little Doctor, cast- 
ing a kindly look towards the spot 
where the figure of the old man in 
the chair loomed hazily in the dim 
distance, hurried away. 

When Mark Challoner’s servant 
had reached his master’s chair, and, 
obedient to the signal he had re- 
ceived, was about to wheel it to- 
wards the house, he found that the 
old man had changed his intention, 
and was desirous of remaining out 
on the terrace yet a few minutes. 
On receiving this order Barnard 
looked over his shoulder at the 
nurse, who was still standing at 
the hall-door ; and as she made no 
sign to him to hasten his move- 
ments, he concluded that his mas- 
ter’s wish might be obeyed, and so, 
after touching his hat respectfully, 
he returned to the genial society 
of the gardener and the stable-lad. 
And Mark Challoner was once 
more left alone. The fact in its 
broadest significance seemed to be- 
come patent to him as he watched 
the retreating figure of his servant, 
and two tears coursed down his 
wan cheeks. Mark Challoner 
knew that his last illness was then 
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upon him ; for weeks he had felt 
that he should never again shake 
off the lassitude and weakness so 
stealthily yet so surely creeping 
over him; but now, within the last 
few minutes, the conviction had 
flashed across him that the end 
was close at hand—that he had 
arrived at the final remnant of that 
originally grand strength and vi- 
tality which, slowly decaying, had 
enabled him to make head against 
disease so long, and that he was 
taking his last look at the fair 
fields which he had inherited, and 
in the improvement of which he 
had at one time—ah, how long 
ago !—found his delight. It was 
this thought that made him dis- 
miss Barnard. ‘The old man, with 
the new-born consciousness of his 
approaching end fresh in him, 
wanted to gaze once more at his 
diminished possessions ; and for the 
last time to experience the old asso- 
ciations which a contemplation of 
them never failed to revive. There, 
with the westering sun just gilding 
its topmost branches, was the Home 
Copse, where he had shot his first 
pheasant, to his old father’s loudly- 
expressed delight. Just below it lay 
the Black Pool, out of which, at 
the risk of his own life, he had 
pulled Charles Gammock, a rosy- 
faced boy with fair hair— Charles 
Gammock! ay, ay, they buried him 
a year ago, and his grandson now 
holds the land. There, bare and 
attenuated now, but as he first re- 
membered it young and strong and 
full of promise, was the Regent's 
Plantation, so called in honour of 
the illustrious personage who, stay- 
ing for the night with Howard 
Challoner, had honoured him by 
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planting the urst tree in it. Beyond 
it, Dirck’s land, now—and as that 
thought crossed him the Squire’s 
brow became furrowed, and 
wan colour deepened into a leaden 
hue, for Dirck was one of the 
moneyed interest, one of the manu- 
facturers who had come in Sir 
Thomas Walbrook’s wake, and 
were bent on the acquisition of all 
the county property which might 
come into the market. Beyond it 
lay Thurston Gap, the surest place 
for finding a fox in the whole 
county, old Tom Horniblow used 
to say. Old Tom Horniblow! 
Why, there had been three or four 
huntsmen to the Cotswold since 
him: he must have been dead these 
forty years, during which time the 
Squire had not thought of him a 
dozen times ; and yet then, at that 
moment, the stout figure of the old 
huntsman mounted on: his famous 
black horse, just as he had seen 
him at the cover-side half a cen- 
tury ago, rose before his eyes. This 
reminiscence turned Mark Chal- 
loner’s thoughts from places to peo- 
ple; and though his glance still 
rested on the landscape, his mind 
was busy recalling the ghosts of 
the past. His father a squire in- 
deed of the old type—hearty, bois- 
terous, and hot-headed: it was well 
—and a faint smile dawned on 
Mark Challoner cheek as the 
thought crossed his mind—it was 
as well that his father had died 
before the irruption of the Wal- 
brooks, Dircks, and such-like ; it 
would have been too much for 
him. His brother, the dandy with 
the high cravat and the buckskin 
breeches and hessian boots, ridi- 
culed by his country neighbours, 


his 
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and regarding his estate but as a 
means to supply his town dissipa- 
tion. His wife—she seemed more 
dim and ghost-like to him than 
any of the others; he had known 
her so short a time, so much of his 
life had been passed since her 
death; since the gentle little 
woman, whose wedding-ring he 
had worn on his little finger 
until it had eaten into the flesh, 
glided out of the world after hav- 
ing given birth to her second son. 
And, with the train of thought 
awakened by the reminiscence of 
the career of that second son, from 
his birth until the morning of his 
abrupt departure from the ances- 
tral home, surging round him, the 
old man’s head sunk upon his 
breast, a fresh access of feebleness 
seemed to come over him; and 
when the watchful Barnard sallied 
from his retreat and advanced to- 
wards the chair, he found 
master in a state bordering on 
collapse, and made the utmost 
haste to get him to his room, and 
place him under the professional 
care of the nurse. 

In the course of a very few 
minutes, however, the Squire, 
aided by stimulants, revived; and 
his senses rapidly returning, he 
ordered his desk to be brought to 
the side of the bed into which he 
had been moved, and commenced 
listlessly sorting the papers therein. 
They were few and vnimportant ; 
the old man’s illness had not been 
sudden; he had always been a 
thoroughly methodical man, and 
he had had plenty of time and 
opportunity to attend to his cor- 
respondence. Propped up by the 
pillows, he was leisurely looking 


his 
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through the orderly bundles of 
letters, neatly tied together and 
scrupulously docketed, when the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs on the 
gravel outside, the grating of wheels, 
the barking of the dogs in the 
stable-yard, and the almost simul- 
taneous ringing of the house-bell, 
gave warning of an arrival. Mark 
Challoner had scarcely time to 
note these various occurrences when 
the room-door was thrown open, 
and in the next instant the old 
man’s wavering and unsteady hands 
were fast inthegrasp ofhis son Miles. 

A tall man, over six feet in height, 
with a bright red-and-white com- 
plexion, large brown eyes, a straight 
nose too big for his face, a large 
mouth full of sound white teeth, 
with dark brown hair curling crisp- 
ly at the sides of his head and over 
his poll, with long moustache and 
flowing brown beard, with a strong- 
ly-knit but somewhat ungainly fi- 
gure, dressed in,a well-made but 
loosely-fitting gray suit, and with 
large, well-shaped, brown hands, 
which, after releasing the first grip 
of the Squire’s fingers, joined them- 
selves together and kept working in 
tortuous lissom twists: this was 
Miles Challoner. A faint smile, half 
of pleasure, half of amusement— 
something odd in Miles had always 
been remarked by his father—flitted 
over the Squire’s face, as he said, 
after the first greeting, “ You’ve 
come in time, Miles: you received 
the telegram?” 

“And started off at once, sir. 
All I could do to prevent his lord- 
ship from coming with me—wanted 
to come immensely; but I told him 
I thought he’d better not. Even 
such an old friend as he is in the 
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way when one’s seedy—don’t you 
think I’m right, sir?” 

“You're right enough, Miles; 
more especially when, as in the 
present case, it’s a question of some- 
thing more than ‘ seediness,’ as you 
call it. My time,” continued the 
Squire, in tones a little thickened 
by emotion,—“ my time has come, 
my boy. I’m only waiting for you, 
before, like Hezekiah, I should 
‘turn my face unto the wall.’ I 
have, I hope, ‘set my house in 
order,’ and I know that now ‘I 
shall die, and not live; but I 
wanted to see you before—before 
I go.” 

The young man leaned quickly 
forward and looked earnestly in his 
father’s face, as he heard these 
words; then with a gesture of in- 
quiry elevated his eyebrows at the 
nurse, who was standing just inside 
the door. Receiving for answer an 
affirmative nod, Miles Challoner’s 
cheek for an instant turned as pale 
as that ofthe invalid ; but he speedily 
recovered himself, and said in a 
voice which lacked the cheery ring 
that should have accompanied the 
words: “ You're a little down, sir, 
and that’s natural enough, consi- 
dering your illness; but you'll make 
head against it now, and we shall 
soon have you about as usual. It 
was only yesterday Lord Sandi- 
lands was saying that though he’s 
some quarter of a century your ju- 
nior, he should be very sorry to 
back himself against you at ‘any- 
thing British,’ as he expressed it— 
anything where strength and bot- 
tom were required.” 

The old man smiled again as he 
said: ‘“ Sandilands has been a town- 
man for so long that he’s lost all 
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condition, and has ruined his health 
for want of air and exercise. But 
at least he lives; while I—I’ve 
vegetated for the last few years, 
and now there’s an end even to 
that.” 

“Why didn’t you send for me 
before, sir? If I’d had any idea you 
thought yourself so ill, I'd have 
come long since.” 

“1 know that, my dear boy, and 
that’s the very reason why I didn’t 
send. Why should I fetch you 
from your friends and your gaiety 
to potter about an old man’s bed- 
side? I would not have sent for 
you even now, save that I have 
that inward feeling which is unmis- 
takable, and which tells me that I 
can’t last many days, many hours 
more,and I wanted, selfishly enough, 
to have you near me at the last.” 
The old man spoke these words 
with indescribable affection, and, 
half involuntarily as it seemed, 
threw his arm round his son’s neck. 
The big strong frame of the young 
man shook with ill-repressed emo- 
tion as he took the thin hand hang- 
ing round his shoulder, and pressed 
it reverently to his lips. “ Father!” 
he said; and as he said it, both 
the men felt how many years had 
passed since he had chanced to use 
the term “ Father!” 

“True, my boy,” said Mark 
Challoner quietly, —“ it is a plea- 
sure, though I fear a selfish one. 
*On some fond breast the parting 
soul relies,’ you know, Miles ; and 
you're all that’s left to me in the 
world. Besides, the tie between 


us has been such a happy one; as 
long as I can recollect we've had no 
difference,—we were more like bro- 
thers than father and son, Miles.” 
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Miles answered only by a pres- 
sure of his father’s hand. He dared 
not trust himself to speak, he knew 
that his voice was thick and choked 
with tears. His father looked at 
him for an instant, and then said: 
““ Now, boy, go and get some din- 
ner. How thoughtless of me to 
keep you so long fasting, after your 
journey !—Nurse, take Mr. Miles 
away, and see that he is properly 
attended to. Be as careful of him 
as you are of me, that’s all I ask;” 
and the old man, half-exhausted, 
sank back on his pillow. 

Miles Challoner left the room 
with the nurse, and when they were 
alone, he took the first opportunity 
of asking her real opinion as to his 
father’s state. This she gave him 
frankly and fully, telling him more- 
over what Dr. Barford had said as 
to the necessity of not delaying any- 
thing which he might have to say 
to the Squire. Miles thanked her, 
and then sat down to his cheerless 
meal. His thoughts were preoccu- 
pied, and he ate and drank but 
little, pausing every now and then, 
bestriding the room, reseating him- 
self, and leaning his head on his 
hand with a helpless puzzled air, 
as one to whom the process of 
thought was unfamiliar. He could 
scarcely realise the fact that the 
presiding spirit of the place, the 
man whose will had been law ever 
since he could recollect, “the Squire” 
who, with diminished possessions 
and failing fortunes, had com- 
manded, partly through his own 
style and manner, partly through 
the prestige attaching to the family, 
more respect and esteem than all 
the members of the invading cali- 
cocracy put together. He could 
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scarcely realise that this rural auto- 
crat’s power was ebbing, and that 
he himself lay on his death-bed. 
On his death-bed !—that was a cu- 
rious thought: Miles Challoner had 
never attempted to realise the posi- 
tion, and now, when vaguely he at- 
tempted it, he failed. Only one thing 
came out clearly to him after his 
attempted examination of the sub- 
ject, and that was that it would be 
most desirable to be at peace with 
all the world, and that any enmity 
cherished to the last would pro- 
bably have a most disturbing and 
uncomfortable effect. Pondering 
allthishe returned to the sick-room. 
During his absence, the curtains 
had been closed and the night-lamp 
lighted. The nurse sat nodding in 
a large easy-chair by the bedside, 
and the Squire lay in a dozing state, 
half-waking now and again as his 


head slipped off the high pillow on 
which it rested, or when the heavi- 
ness of his breathing became spe- 


cially oppressive. Miles seated 
himself on a couch at the foot of 
the bed, and fatigued by his jour- 
ney, soon fell asleep. He seemed 
to have been unconscious only a 
few minutes, but in reality had 
slept nearly an hour, when he was 
awakened by a touch on the shoul- 
der, and opening his eyes, saw the 
nurse standing by him. “The 
Squire’s calling for you,” she said, 
adding in a whisper, “he’s going 
fast!’ Miles roused himself, and 
crept silently to the head of the 
bed, where he found his father 
gasping for breath. The Squire’s 
dim eyes recognised his son, and 
between the paroxysms of laboured 
respiration he again threw his arm 
round Miles’s neck and touched 
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the bowed forehead with his lips. 
Then the thoughts that had been 
fermenting in Miles Challoner’s 
heart for so many years, and which 
had caused him such mental dis- 
turbance that night, at length found 
vent in words. With his father’s 
arm around him, and with his face 
close to the old man’s, Miles said: 
“Father! one word, only one! You 
hear and understand me?” A pres- 
sure of the hand ou his cheeks—O, 
such a feeble pressure, but still a 
recognition—answered him. “ Fa- 
ther, what of Geoffrey?” A low 
moan escaped the old man’s lips; 
other sign made he none. “ What 
of Geoffrey?” continued Miles, 

“ years ago you forbade me ever to 
ask what had become of him, why 
he had left us,.even to mention his 
name. I have obeyed you, as you 
know; but now, father, now—” 

“ Never!” said the old man in 
dull low accents. “ Your brother 
Geoffrey is, and must be for ever, 
dead to you. Miles, my boy, my 
own boy, listen! Should you ever 
meet him, as you may do, shun 
him, I urge, I command you! Think 
of what I say to you now, here, as 
I am—shun him, fly from him, let 
nothing earthly induce you to know 
him or acknowledge him.” 

“ But, father, you will surely tell 
me why—” 

The nurse touched Miles on the 
shoulder as he spoke, and pointed 
to the Squire, whose swooning had 
been noticed by her observant eyes. 
When he recovered himself he 
essayed again to speak, but his 
strength failing him he laid his 
hand in his son’s, and so peace- 
fully passed away. 
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CHAPTER II. 
IN POSSESSION. 


“ REALLY, hardly sooner than I 
expected, my dear sir,” said Dr. 
Barford, when he came to pay his 
accustomed daily visit at Rowley 
Court, and found his occupation 
gone. “A little accelerated by nerv- 
ousness about your coming home, 
but very little ; not more than a few 
hours. I quite expected the event; 
told the nurse as much yesterday, 
in fact. Ah, well, my dear sir, it 
is what we must all come to. He 
was a fine old gentleman, a very 
fine old gentleman,—has not left 
many like him in Gloucestershire ; 
more’s the pity ;” and Dr. Barford 
continued to talk on with smooth 
professional glibness, by no means 
unconscious of the fact that he was 
not listened to by Miles Challoner 
with even a show of attention. 

Old Mark Challoner’s death was 
emphatically a “ bad business” for 
Dr. Barford, and he said so (to 
himself) quite frankly. The Squire 
had been a very profitable and by 
no means a troublesome or exact- 
ing patient to the worthy doctor 
for a considerable time, and it was 
not pleasant to him to know that 
the attendance which brought much 
that was agreeable with it, in addi- 
tion to liberal and regularly paid 
fees, was at an end. Dr. Barford 
looked at Miles Challoner, and a 
mild despondency possessed itself 
of his soul. He was a model of 
health and strength; his com- 
plexion indicated unconsciousness 
of the presence of bile in his sys- 
tem, and he looked as little like 
a man troubled, or likely to be 
troubled, with nerves, or fancied 
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ailments of any kind, as need be. 
So Dr. Barford felt his footing at 
Rowley Court was a thing of the 
past, and mentally bade it farewell 
with a plaintive sigh. He was an 
honest little man, and kind-hearted 
too, though he did think of the 
event, as we all think of every 
event in which we are concerned, 
from a selfish stand-point ; and he 
was frankly, genuinely sorry for his 
old friend ; and Miles recognised 
the sincerity of feeling in him, and 
threw off his absence of mind, and 
shook hands with him over again, 
thanking him for the skill and care 
that had availed so long, none the 
less warmly that it could avail no 
longer. 

Miles Challoner’s grief for his 
father was very deep and poignant. 
His nature was acutely sensitive, 
and he had the power of feeling 
sorrow more intensely than most 
men, while he lacked the faculty 
for shaking it off, and betaking 
himself to the way of life which 
had been his before the trouble 
came upon him, which most men 
possess, and find very useful in a 
world which affords little time and 
has net much toleration for senti- 
ment. Loneliness fell heavily upon 
him, and the society which in the 
winter would have been within his 
reach was not available now. The 
season was well on in London, and 
most of the people who formed the 
not very extensive neighbourhood 
of Rowley Court were in town; so 
that Miles Challoner was all un- 
cheered by neighbourly kindness, 
and his evenings were especially 
solitary. 

Incidental to his position as sole 
heir to the diminished but still re- 
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spectable possessions of the Chal- 
loners, a great deal of business had 
to be gone through which was par- 
ticularly distasteful to Miles. The 
family lawyer lived in London, of 
course, but his personal services 
had not been needed. Old Mark 
Challoner had set his house very 
thoroughly in order; no rents were 
in arrear, the debts were few, and 
the tenants were orderly and well- 
behaved. They had liked their 
old landlord well enough, and had 
been somewhat afraid of him. 
They were not quite sure whether 
they should approve altogether so 
much of the new one. Not that 
Miles had done anything to offend 
his father’s people; not that he had 
saliently departed from, or violently 
transgressed, the traditions of con- 
duct of the foregone Challoners ; 
not that there was the slightest 


suspicion of milksopism attaching 
to Miles ; but there was an uneasy 
notion abroad that Miles did not 
take much interest in the old place, 
that he cared over-much for books 
and “Lunnon,” and was rather 
degenerately ignorant in matters 


appertaining to agriculture. On 
the whole, though there was no 
disaffection among the Rowley- 
Court tenantry, there was not 
much enthusiasm. Men who would 
have thought it a desperate hard- 
ship, an entirely unnatural and un- 
heard-of slight indeed, if they had 
not been, whenever they desired 
it, immediately admitted to an in- 
terview with old Mark Challoner, 
were perfectly satisfied to transact 
their business with Mr. Styles the 
steward, and displayed to the de- 
puty very little curiosity respecting 
his principal. They talked about 
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Miles a little among themselves, 
wondering whether he would not 
marry soon, and supposing, in 
rather depreciatory accents, that 
he would bring a lady from “ Lun- 
non.” 

“ Glo’ster won’t do for Aim, de- 
pend on it,” said farmer Mangold 
tothe buxom wife of farmer Wurzel ; 
“he'll be having a fine madam, 
what'll want to be six months 
among the furriners, and save all 
she can at home the other six. 
Times have changed since the old 
Squire brought his pretty little 
wife home, and she shook hands 
with us all in the churchyard, after 
morning prayers, her first Sunday 
here, and told us how she knew 
us all already, from her husband’s 
talk.” 

“I don’t remember it myself,” 
said farmer Wurzel’s buxom wife; 
“but I've heard Tummas talk of 
it, and how she looked up at th’ 
old Squire when she said, ‘my 
husband,’ and smiled just like a 
summer morning.” 

“Ay, indeed she did,” assented 
farmer Mangold; “but he wasn’t 
the old Squire then, but a brave 
and good-looking gentleman ; and 
she was a pretty girl, was madam, 
when she came to Rowley Court, 
and pretty up to the time they 
carried her out of it. I helped in 
that job ; and the Squire had nowt 
but his little boys left.” 

“ Has anybody heerd tell any- 
thing about Master Geoffrey?” said 
farmer Wurzel’s wife, dropping her 
voice, and looking round her, as 
people look who are talking of 
things which are not, or should not 
be, generally mentioned. ‘“ Does 
Mr. Styles say anything about him? 
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Does Mr. Styles know where he 
is?” 

“Mr. Styles never mentions 
him. I don’t believe he knows 
any more than we do where he is, 
or what has become of him. A 
handsome child he was, and a 
handsome boy, though small and 
sly and cruel in his ways, and no 
more like the Squire, nor madam 
neither, than Iam. You remember 
Master Geoffrey, surely ?” 

“O yes, I remember him. How 
the Squire changed after he went 
away! He ran away to sea, didn’t 
he ?” 

“Some folk said so; but for my 
part I don’t believe it. The sea, 
from all I’ve ever heard tell of it, 
ain’t an easy life, nor a gay life, for 
the matter o’ that ; and wherever 
Master Geoffrey run to—and it’s 
certain sure he ran somewheres— 


it wasn’t to sea, in my opinion. I 
don’t know; I only have my own 
thoughts about it; and I ha’n’t no 


means of knowin’. Anyhow, he 
went, and Squire was never the 
same man after; he were always 
good, and fond of the place, and 
that he were to the last; but he 
never had the same smile again, 
and I never see him talking to the 
children about, or patting them on 
the head, or doing anything like 
what he used.” 

The honest dark eyes of Polly 
Wurzel filled with tears. “It’s all 
true,” she said, “and more than 
that. When our Johnny were lying 
in the measles, and very near his 
end, the Squire came down one 
day along with Dr. Barford, the 
physician, you know. He thought 
there ought to be some one beside 
the doctor to see the child; and 
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when Dr. Barford told us—very 
kind and feeling like, I must say— 
as the child couldn’t be left with 
us any longer, and I began to cry, 
as was only natural, and made no 
difference to me who was there, 
Squire or no Squire, he says to 
me, quiet like, but I can hear the 
words now, ‘You won't believe 
me, Mrs. Wurzel, and it would be 
hard to expect you should; but 
there are worse things in life than 
seeing your boy die; and then he 
went away. And when Johnny was 
buried, and I had time to think of 
anything else, I thought of the 
Squire’s words; and many a time 
I wondered what was the meaning 
that was in them, and knew it must 
be Master Geoffrey's doing some- 
how, but how I did not know, and 
I suppose no one knows.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said 
farmer Mangold; “it’s likely as 
Mr. Miles knows, and Mr. Geoffrey ; 
but I’m sure Styles doesn’t; and 
outside them two, and the Squire 
in his grave, I daresay nobody in 
this world knows the rights of the 
story.” 

While the people over whom 
Miles Challoner had come to reign 
in the course of nature thus curi- 
ously, but not unkindly or with 
any lack of feeling, discussed the 
actualities and the probabilities of 
his life, and raked up the memory 
of that mysterious family secret, 
strongly suspected to be of a cala- 
mitous nature, which had long been 
hidden by the impenetrable silence 
of the Squire, and now lay buried 
in his grave, Miles Challoner him- 
self was much occupied with the 
selfsame subject. The unanswered 
question which he had asked his 
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father in his last moments,—the 
unsolved enigma which had dis- 
turbed his mind for years, which 
haunted him now, and made all 
his life seem unreal, wrong, and 
out of joint,—rose up before him, 
and engaged his thoughts con- 
stantly, almost to the exclusion of 
every other matter for reflection 
except his father’s death. The two 
linked themselves together in a 
strong bond of pain, and held him 
in their withes. ‘This time was a 
very heavy one to the new master 
of Rowley Court. 

His position was irksome to 
him. The privileges of proprie- 
torship had no charms for Miles 
Challoner. He disliked the busi- 
ness details in which it involved 
him; he shrunk from the keenly 
painful associations it produced ; 
he suffered much from his loneli- 


ness,—from the loneliness of the 


Court generally. Hitherto, when- 
ever he had been away, he had re- 
turned to enjoy the tranquillity— 
tranquillity which,when it was tasted 
as a change, he appreciated very 
highly, but which as the normal 
state of things wearied him rapidly 
and excessively. He had had 
much companionship, in and since 
his boyhood, with his father, and 
the blank left by the old Squire’s 
death was indeed complete. Miles 
Challoner, without deserving pre- 
cisely the appellation of a student, 
was fond of books. He was well- 
educated, not in a very profound, 
but in a tolerably extensive and 
various sense; and his taste took a 
literary turn early in life, which, 
wholly unshared by his father, had 
been encouraged, fostered, and 
directed by his father’s friend, Lord 
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Sandilands. Miles was a man of 
few intimacies. He liked society; 
but no one would ever have called 
him sociable: he had much more 
the air of frequenting general, in 
order to keep clear of particular 
society; and this really was the 
case. Upon his sensitive disposi- 
tion the family secret, concerning 
which he had vainly questioned 
his father on his death-bed, weighed 
heavily. It set him apart, and 
kept him apart from anything like 
intimacy with young men of his 
own age, because he felt that they 
too would be always trying to find 
out that of which he himself was 
ignorant; and he was not at ease 
with the older people, his father’s 
contemporaries and _ neighbours, 
because he was not sure whether 
they had any inkling or certain 
knowledge of the family secret,— 
whether they were all in a con- 
spiracy to keep him in the dark- 
ness to which his father had con- 
demned him from the period of his 
brother’s disappearance. Would 
Mark Challoner have at last con- 
fided the truth to his son, had a 
little more life, a little longer time, 
been accorded to him? This 
was the vain question which Miles 
asked himself as he sat moodily in 
the library after his solitary dinner, 
and watched the sun go down in a 
sea of gold and azure behind the 
grand old woods of Rowley Court, 
or strolled about the terrace list- 
lessly, until the night fell. He 
could never answer it—no one 
could ever answer it; but this did 
not keep Miles Challoner from 
pondering upon it. He felt quite 
certain that there was but one man 
in the world who could resolve his 
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doubts, who could tell him the 
worst—might it not rather be the 
best ?—of this matter, which so 
sorely perplexed him. That man 
was Lord Sandilands. If anyone 
knew the truth, it was he; but 
whether Miles would ever hear it 
from him depended, as he felt, 
entirely on the terms on which the 
communication had been made, if 
it had been made at all, by his 
father to Lord Sandilands. ‘That 
the family lawyer knew nothing of 
it, Miles felt confident ; that Mr. 
Styles, the steward, was as igno- 
rant and as curious, if not as 
anxious, as himself, he had no 
doubt whatever. There was no 
one to share, no one to aid, his 
mental inquietude. Was his brother 
living, or was he the only—the 
last—one bearing the old name left? 

Very shortly after Mark Chal- 
loner’s funeral had taken place, his 
son had instituted the strictest pos- 
sible search among the documents 
of all kinds which the house con- 
tained, for any letters or papers 
bearing upon the mysterious occur- 
rences which had changed the 
aspect of affairs at Rowley Court 
while the old Squire’s sons were 
yet boys, and had shut the younger 
out from his father’s house into 
banishment and oblivion. This 
search, which Miles had conducted 
quite alone, and had been careful 
to keep from the knowledge of the 
servants, had been entirely unre- 
warded by success, and had only 
revealed to Miles a circumstance 
which still further deepened the 
mystery which tormented him, and 
increased its distressing effect. 
Not only did there not exist among 
the Squire’s papers any memo- 
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randa, letters, or documents of any 
description bearing upon, or hav- 
ing any reference to the period at 
which Geoffrey Challoner had left 
Rowley Court, but none existed 
in any way, directly or indirectly, 
relating to him. Not a scrap of 
his writing as a child, though Miles 
found his own little letters to his 
father and mother carefully trea- 
sured up, with the correct dates 
noted upon each packet; and his 
portrait, as a baby of three years 
old, hung over the mantelpiece of 
his father’s bedroom. But there 
was no likeness of Geoffrey. By 
an effort of memory Miles recalled 
the taking of that little portrait; 
he remembered how he had sat 
upon his father’s knee, and played 
with the heavy gold hunting-watch, 
which was his especial delight—it 
was ticking away still in a watch- 
stand in the library—while the 
artist did his work. He remem- 
bered how his hair had been addi- 
tionally brushed and curled for the 
occasion ; and—yes, now he dis- 
tinctly remembered that Geoffrey’s 
portrait had also been painted. 
Where was it? What had been 
done with it ? 

All the circumstances returned 
to Miles Challoner’s memory. ‘The 
two pictures had hung side by side 
Where was that of the 
The Squire had 


for years. 
younger son? 
gone abroad for a short time, and 
the brothers had remained at Row- 
ley Court under the care of their 
tutor. They had both written re- 
gularly to their father; and Miles 
found all his own letters of that 
period carefully preserved, arranged 
according to their dates, and in- 
dorsed, in his father’s hand, “* My 
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Son’s Letters, 18—.” But there 
was no scrap of Geoffrey’s writing, 
there was no trace that he had 
ever lived, to be found within the 
walls of Rowley Court. Only when 
Miles went into the room which 
had been the brothers’ study, only 
when he entered and looked round 
the long-unused apartments which 
had been their nursery and play- 
room, could he realise that there 
had been two in that stately old 
house eleven years ago. The room 
which had been his wife’s had al- 
ways been occupied by the Squire 
after her death; otherwise Miles 
would have hoped to find some little 
memento of his brother there,— 
there, where he could dimly re- 
member—or was it fancy, and not 
memory ?—a gentle pale face turned 
wistfully towards him when, a very 
little child, he was brought to see 
the fading mother who had been 
early and mercifully taken away 
from the evil to come. From evil 
indeed, from terrible and irreme- 
diable evil Miles Challoner felt it 
must have been ; else why the hope- 
less banishment, why the impene- 
trable silence, why the apparently 
complete oblivion? He brooded 
upon these things in the solitude 
to which the first few weeks of his 
proprietorship of Rowley Court 
were devoted, almost to the ex- 
clusion of every other subject of 
thought; and Mr. Styles found him 
singularly inattentive and _indif- 
ferent to the details of his property 
and his squirearchical duties, as that 
experienced person laid them be- 
fore him. 

“T can’t make him out, and that’s 
the truth,” Mr. Styles remarked 
to Dr. Barford one day that the 
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steward met the doctor taking his 
gig by a short cut through a lane 
which formed the boundary of 
Rowley Court on one side,—“I 
really can’t make him out. He 
cares for nothing; and it is not 
natural for a young gentleman like 
him. I was talking to him this 
morning about the likely look of 
the turnips.on the Lea Farm, and 
I’m blessed if he heard one word 
in ten; and when I asked him a 
question, just to rouse him up like, 
he said, ‘O, ah! turnips, I think 
you said? Of course do as you 
think best ; which was altogether 
complete nonsense. Of course 
he’s cut up about the Squire ; and 
very natural and right it is he 
should be so; but it ain’t natural 
and it ain’t right to go on as he’s 
going. And it’s my belief,” said 
Mr. Styles, as he removed his hat, 
took his checked pocket-handker- 
chief out of the crown, gave his 
face a desponding wipe with it, and 
replaced it,—“it’s my belief as he 
don’t know the difference between 
turnips and pine-apples; and there’s 
a fine promise too, such as a man 
might look to getting some credit 
along of.” 

“ That’s bad, Styles; that’s bad,” 
said Dr. Barford ; “I don’t like to 
hear that my old friend’s son is 
taking to moping. I'll call up at 
the Court and see him to-morrow. 
Good-day, Styles ;” and the Doctor 
drove on, thinking gravely of the 
changes he had seen at Rowley 
Court, though he knew as little 
of their origin as everybody else 
knew. 

On the following day, as Miles 
Challoner and the Doctor walked 
together upon the stone terrace, 
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Miles stopped on the very spot 
whence his father had taken his 
last look at the lands which had 
called him master so long; and, 
looking full and earnestly at his 
companion, asked him: “ Dr. Bar- 
ford, do you know why my brother 
left his home? Do you know what 
that grief was which my father had 
on his mind while he lived, and 
when he died ?” 

Dr. Barford hesitated for a mo- 
ment before he replied to Miles 
Challoner’s question, but his hesi- 
tation arose from surprise, not from 
uncertainty. There was not the 
least tone of doubt or reserve in 
his voice and manner as he an- 
swered : “ No, Mr. Challoner, your 
question surprises me very much ; 
but I can assure you most posi- 
tively I knownothing of the matter.” 

“Did my father never mention 
it to you? Never, even at the 
last, when he knew—for he told me 
so—he was dying ?” 

* Never,” said Dr. Barford; then 
he added, after a momentary 
pause, “he did say something to 
me, on the last occasion when I 
had any talk with him, which may 
have had some reference to your 
brother; but if it had any, it was 
only incidental, and quite unex- 
plained. He said something about 
his sharing in the common lot— 
having a skeleton in the cupboard; 
but that was all. Nothing more 
explicit ever passed his lips to me.” 

“Then, or at any time ?” asked 
Miles. 

“Then, or at any time, Mr. 
Challoner,” repeated Dr. Barford 
gravely; and the two fell into 
silence, which lasted for several 
minutes. 


At length Miles spoke : 

“You really advise me to leave 
Rowley Court ?” he said. 

“Certainly I do; if not as a 
physician—in which capacity you 
do not require my services, hap- 
pily—as a friend. You are not 
naturally of a very active tempera- 
ment; and moping about here, in 
a place which is necessarily gloomy 
just now, and where you have no 
congenial occupation, will not im- 
prove you in that respect. Go up 
to town for the remainder of the 
season, and then go abroad for a 
few months; and you will find that 
you will come back wonderfully 
reconciled to being master of Row- 
ley Court.” 

“T like your advice,” said Miles 
with unusual briskness of tone; 
“and I think I will take it; at least 
I will take it so far as going up to 
town is concerned. As for the 
rest—” 

“As for the rest, you can think 
of it when the time comes,” 
the Doctor. 


said 
“And now I must 
bid you good-bye, and be off. I 
have to call at Dale and Stourton 
before I go home to dinner.” 

As Dr. Barford drove down the 
wide smooth avenue, between the 
ranks of tall stately elms which 
bordered the well-kept road, he 
thought: “That’s a fine young 
fellow, but of rather a gloomy turn 
of mind. I hope he may fall in 
love and marry up in London, and 
bring a new mistress to the Court.” 

Miles walked up and down the 
terrace long after the Doctor had 
left him, and his face wore a 
brighter and more serene expres- 
sion than it had been used to wear 
of late. He had remained at Row- 
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ley Court long enough ; he knew 
how his affairs stood now ; he had 
really nothing to keep him there. 
He could only learn what he most 
desired to know, if indeed it were 
possible to Jearn it at all, from 
Lord Sandilands, who was just 
then at his house in London. He 
would go and stay with Lord 
Sandilands. Having come to this 
decision, he turned into the house 
with a brisker step, and felt the 
evening which ensued the least 
dreary through which he had lived 
since the Squire died. 

Had Mark Challoner been of a 
less autocratic disposition it would 
have been very difficult, if not im- 
possible, for him to have carried 
into execution the absolute taboo 
under which he had placed the 
subject of Geoffrey’s disappear- 
ance. But the Squire had been a 
man of inexorable determination 
of character; and as he was not at 
all capricious, and exerted this re- 
solution only when and where it 
was necessary, he had never met 
with rebellion on the part of his 
elder son. What the story of the 
younger had been, no one knew; 
no one had any certain indication 
by which to guess. The tutor to 
whom the education of the two 
boys had been intrusted was ab- 
sent from Rowley Court when the 
separation intended by Mark Chal- 
loner, and destined by Providence, 
to be final, had taken place; and 
there was no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Mordaunt had ever re- 
ceived any information concerning 
his former pupil from the Squire. 
Had Miles Challoner been either 
older or younger at the time of the 
occurrence, he might have been 
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unable to observe his father’s pe- 
remptory command with the reluc- 
tant obedience he had manifested 
until the end, when his pent-up 
anxiety had found vent in his use- 
less appeal to the dying Squire. 
But he had outlived the restless 
irrepressible curiosity of the child, 
and he had not reached the calm 
deliberative reasoning of the man. 
Now that the latter mode of thought 
had fully come to him, he suffered 
keenly, as only such sensitive na- 
tures have the gift to suffer, from 
his helpless ignorance of his bro- 
ther’s fate. The thought haunted 
him. As children, he and Geoffrey 
had loved each other well enough, 
after the childish fashion which in- 
cludes any amount of quarrelling 
and making-up again ; but as boys 
they had never got on very well 
together. They were essentially 
different, with the difference which 
makes discord, not with the con- 
trast which produces harmony. 
Miles had always had an unac- 
knowledged consciousness _ that 
Geoffrey cared very little about 
him, and this had had its influ- 
ence upon the sensitive boy, an 
influence even stronger than that 
of the want of accord in the tastes 
and pursuits of the brothers. As 
Miles had advanced into manhood, 
he had come to understand all 
the appalling gravity of such a sen- 
tence as that which his father had 
passed upon his brother when he 
forbade the mention of his name 
in the house where he had been 
born and bred. With this com- 


prehension came an intense yearn- 
ing to know the meaning of the 
sentence,—to be enabled to esti- 
mate its justice; a kind of revolt 
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on behalf of the banished brother, 
in which affection had less share 
than an abstract love of right, 
happily strong in the nature of the 
young man. And now there was 
no means of satisfying this yearn- 
ing; the secret had to all appear- 
ance died with the Squire, but its 
consequences remained, to become 
an almost intolerable burden to 
Miles Challoner. 

Lord Sandilands received his 
young friend’s letter with sincere 
pleasure. He liked Miles; he 
liked his ideas and “ways ;” he 
liked his society. The young man 
had a happy faculty for creating 
this kind of liking among his fel- 
lows. He was large-minded and 
unselfish, and so he did not neglect 
or trample upon the feelings of 
other people, or try their tempers 
much or often. He was not a 
brilliant person, and therefore could 
afford to be good-natured and un- 
affected ; and though he possessed 
rather more than an average amount 
of information upon most subjects 
of general interest and importance, 
there were few men less inclined 
to display their knowledge than 
Miles Challoner. He was disposed 
to accord to everybody his or her 
fair share of conversation, and had 
an acquiescent uncritical way with 
him which made friends for him, 
particularly among women. With- 
out being in the least deserving of 
that truly opprobrious epithet, a 
lady’s man, Miles had strong parti- 
sans among “the conflicting gen- 
der;” and women who found him 
a very impracticable subject for 
flirtation were ready to acknow- 
ledge that his notions of friendship 
Were peculiarly exalted and prac- 
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tical. People who knew him, but 
had never troubled themselves 
to think about him particularly, 
would nevertheless have answered 
promptly to any question respect- 
ing him, that he was a fine honour- 
ably-minded fellow, and rather 
clever than otherwise; and the 
few who knew him well would 
have said substantially the same 
thing in more numerous and per- 
haps stronger words. The truth 
is, it was about all that could be 
said of Miles Challoner at the 
important period of his life which 
witnessed his father’s death and 
his own succession to the family 
property, with its penalties and 
privileges of squiredom. He had 
reached man’s estate some years 
before; but there had been nothing 
in the course and manner of his 
life previously to develop his cha- 
racter strongly,—to bring its good 
or evil traits into prominence. It 
had been an even, prosperous, 
happy life, on which he had en- 
tered with all the advantages of 
high animal spirits and unblem- 
ished health. Whether he had in 
him the stuff which either defies 
or moulds destiny, the courage 
which is matured in suffering, the 
truth and steadfastness of cha- 
racter which are at once weapons 
and armour in the strife of human 
existence, it was for time to tell. 

Time did tell. 

“I’m uncommonly glad you have 
made up your mind to come to 
town,” wrote Lord Sandilands to 
Miles Challoner ; “it is the best 
thing you can do ; and so far from 
being disrespectful to your father’s 


memory, it is your best way of 


avoiding what might even appear 
P 
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disrespectful to those who are no 
doubt watching you pretty closely. 
You have not a taste for the things 
the Squire (God bless him!) de- 
lighted in, and you cannot affect 
to have; because, in the first place, 
it is not in you to affect, and, 
in the second, you would certainly 
be found out by Mr. Styles. (Ceres 
and Pomona! shall I ever forget 
a dialogue between your father and 
him about the best crop for the 
Bayhamsfields?) You will offend 
your new people much less by 
absence than by indifference, de- 
pend upon it. Then you can 
thoroughly depend on Styles; and 
you can always put agricultural 
enthusiasm on paper. So come 


up, my dear boy; and the sooner 
the better.” 

Miles Challoner went to London, 
and very soon after he arrived 
there “time” began “to tell.” 


CHAPTER III. 
CARABAS HOUSE. 
CARABAS HOUvsE is in Beaumanoir- 
square, as most people know. 
Long before the smart stuccoed 
residences—with their plate-glass 
windows, their conservatoried bal- 

conies, their roomy porticoes 

sprung up, like Aladdin’s palaces, at 
the command of the great wizard- 
builder, Compo, who so recently 
died a baronet and a millionaire; 
when the ground on which Beau- 
manoir-square now stands was a 
dreary swamp, across which our 
great-grandmothers, in fear of their 
lives, were carried to Ranelagh, Ca- 
rabas House stood, a big, rambling, 
red-bricked mansion, surrounded 
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on all sides by a high wall, and 
looking something between a work- 
house, a lunatic asylum, and a gaol. 
To the Marquis of .Carabas of 
those days it mattered little what 
was the aspect of his ancestral 
home, as he, from the time of his 
succession, had resolutely declined 
to see it, or any other part of the 
domain whence his title and estates 
were derived, preferring to spend 
his life on the Continent of Europe, 
in the society of agreeable men and 
women, and in the acquisition of 
a splendid collection of pictures, 
statues, and other objets d'art, 
which at his lordship’s lamented 
demise were sold in Paris, at a 
world-famous sale extending over 
many days, the pecuniary result of 
which was hailed with the greatest 
satisfaction by his lordship’s heir; 
for Mr. Purrington, his lordship’s 
cousin, who succeeded to the title 
and estates, wanted money very 
badly indeed. He had been spe- 
culating for a very long time on 
the chances of his succession, and 
he had to pay very dearly for these 
speculations. He had contested 
his county in the Tory interest four 
separate times, at a cost known 
only to himself, his wife, and his 
head-agent. He had married the 
daughter of an Irish peer; a lovely 
woman full of talent, affectionate, 
loyal, energetic, and thoroughly 
understanding her position as a 
county member’s wife, but with a 
number of impecunious relations, 
all of whom looked for assistance 
to the heir to an English marquis- 
ate. He was a crack shot, and 
always paired about the 25th of 
July for the remainder of the ses- 
sion, having, according to his own 
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account, the great luck of having 
one of the best Scotch moors “lent 
to him” for three weeks from the 
12th. He was a capital judge of 
a horse, a keen rider to hounds, 
and the invariable occupant of a 
little box near Egerton Lodge, with 
a stud sufficient to see him “ out” 
four days a week; but this, as he 
pathetically put it, was his “only 
expense.” In the season, Lady 
Fanny had her Wednesday-evening 
receptions, when a perpetual stream 
of fashionables, political people, 
and the usual ruck of young men 
who are met everywhere, would 
filter from ten till one through her 
little drawing-rooms in Clarges- 
street; and her Saturday dinners 
of eight, which were very good 
and very enjoyable, and where plea- 
sant people in various social circles 
met together without the dread of 
seeing their names announced in 
the fashionable journals. But all 
these things cost a great deal of 
money; and when Mr. Purrington 
became the Marquis of Carabas 
he was very nearly at the end of 
his tether. 

The marquisate of Carabas, how- 
ever, was by no means an empty 
title, a grand position lacking 
means to support its proper state, 
than which it is impossible to fancy 
anything more painful. During 
the late lord’s lifetime the revenue 
had very far exceeded the expendi- 
ture, and the Parisian sale had left 
a very large balance at Coutts’s ; 
so that the new people entered 
upon their estate with great com- 
fort, and were enabled to carry out 
their peculiarly extensive views of 
life without embarrassing them- 
selves in the slightest degree. It was 
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shortly after their accession that 
the big brick screen-wall was re- 
placed by a light and elegant 
bronze railing; that the rambling 
red-bricked mansion trans- 
formed into a modern stone house ; 
that the Marchioness of Carabas 


was 


took her position as a leader of 
ton, and in Carabas House, so long 
black and desolate and abandoned, 
chimneys smoked, and lights blazed, 
and music resounded, and the best 
people in London found themselves 
gathered together three times a 
week. 

The best people ? The very best. 

It was the fashion in certain 
circles to talk of “the mixture” 
which you met at Carabas House ; 
and the young Duchess of Taffing- 
ton (whose father was old Bloomer 
the banker of Lombard-street, and 
whose grandfather was old Bloom 
the money-lender and diamond- 
merchant of Amsterdam) and old 
Lady Clanronald, with whom her 
husband, then the Hon. Ulick 
Strabane, fell in love, from seeing 
her looking over the blind in her 
father’s (the apothecary’s) window in 
Drogheda,—both these great ladies 


shrugged their very different pairs 


of shoulders whenever the Mar- 
chioness’s receptions were alluded 
to before them; but neither of 
these leaders of fashion could deny 
that princes of the blood, royal 
dukes, stars and garters, ambassa- 
dors, belles of the season, Foreign- 
Office clerks, and all the great crea- 
tures of the day, were blocked toge- 
ther, week after week, on the stair- 
case at Carabas House; or that the 
Marchioness herself took fas and 
precedence, according to her rank, 
and was one of the most distin- 
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guished and most highly thought-of 
guests wherever she chose to go. 

“That’s so!” as Jack Hawkes, 
of the F. O., would remark to his 
familiars ; “neither the Duchess nor 
old Clanronald can get over that, 
and that’s what makes them so 
wild ; and as to the mixture they 
talk about, that’s lions. She’s in 
great form, don’t you know, Lady 
Carabas is, and quite fit, but her 
weakness is lions; and I’m bound 
to say that you meet some people 
at Carabas House who are quite 
out of the hunt. Ifany fellow get’s 
talked about, no matter what he 
is—writing fellow, painting fellow, 
fiddling fellow—T’ll lay odds you'll 
find him there. There’s what’s his 
name ?— Burkinyoung: man who 
made a stir last year with his 
poems ; they had him down there, 
sir, at their place on the river— 
Weir Lodge—and he used to sit 
on the lawn under the trees with 
Lady Carabas pouring eau-de- 
cologne on his head, and some of 
her lot—Maude Allingham, and 
Agnes Creswell, and that lot, don’t 
you know?—fanning him and keep- 
ing the flies off while he com- 
posed; no one she allowed to 
come near, for fear of disturbing 
him. Give you my honour, heard 
it first-hand from Chinny Middle- 
ton of the Blues, who pulled up 
from Windsor in his canoe, and 
was going to land, as usual, and 
got warned off, by George, as 
though he’d got the plague on 
board !” 

There was a good deal of truth 
in Mr. Hawkes’s remarks, Lady 
Carabas being Mrs. Leo Hunter on 
a very superior scale. Her passion 
was that everyone distinguished 
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not mefely in her own rank in life 
but in every other should be seen 
in her rooms; and from her posi- 
tion and by her fascinating manner 
she generally managed to attain her 
object. The pilot of the state ship, 
at a period when opposition winds 
were howling loud and the political 
horizon was black with threatened 
storm, would find time to pass a few 
minutes at one of Lady Carabas’s 
receptions, however haggard his 
looks, however burning his brain. 
The right honourable gentleman 
the leader of the Opposition, who 
for the last month had been gather- 
ing himself together for a tiger-like 
spring on the state pilot, might have 
been seen, on the night before he 
made his grand onslaught, jammed 
into a corner of the staircase at 
Carabas House, looking like the 
Sphinx in evening dress, and plea- 
santly bantering Mr. Mulvaney, the 
celebrated “special correspondent” 
of the Statesman. Anyone talked of 
in any way ; the dedles of the sea- 
son; pretty women, presentable of 
course, but quite out of the Cara- 
bas set ; dawning lights in politics, 
no matter of what party ; artists, 
young and old—of every onewhom 
you saw at Carabas House you 
would learn that they had done 
something special ; indeed, Jack 
Hawkes, an invaluable cicerone, 
could talk for two hours on a 
grand night, and not get through 
his list. “Who are all these strange 
people that one sees nowhere 
else ? Well, everybody’s some- 
body, and it’s difficult to know 
where to begin. Let’s see. That 
short, stout, common-looking man 
is Vireduc, the great engineer and 
contractor—builds bridges, rail- 
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roads, and those kind of things, 
don’t you know?—horrible fellow, 
who’s always telling you he came 
to London with eightpence in his 
pocket, and rose from nothing, 
as though one couldn’t see that. 
Woman sitting this side the otto- 
man is Mrs. Goodchild; writes 
novels—pretty good, they say. I 
don’t read; Ihaven’t any time. Her 
husband’s somewhere about; but 
he’s nobody—only asked because 
of his wife. The little man talk- 
ing to her is Bistry the surgeon— 
have your leg off before you can 
say ‘knife ;’ and the brown-faced 
man, who looks so bored, is Sir 
Alan Tulwar, Indian-army man; 
made K.C.B. for something he did 
out there — Punjaub, don’t you 
know? The little man with the big 
head is Polaski the flute-player ; 
and the fat man with the red face 


is Ethelred Jinks, the Queen’s 


Counsel. That pretty little fair 
girl is Miss Wren, who shot the 
burglar down in Hampshire three 
years ago; and the little boy in 
black, as you call him, is Jules 
Brissot, the Red Republican, who 
was blown off a barricade on the 
4th of December, and settled down 
here as a—what do you call it ?— 
tutor.” This will suffice as a spe- 
cimen of Mr. Hawkes’s conversa- 
tion, which, on such occasions, had 
the singular merit of having a sub- 
stratum of truth. 

But though lions of all kinds 
were to be found roaring during 
the season at Carabas House, none 
were so welcome as the musical 
lions, both native and foreign. In 
her younger days, Lady Carabas 
had had a pretty little voice herself, 
and even in Clarges-street she had 
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always managed to secure some of 
the best professional talent at a 
very much less expense than any 
of her friends; and when once Lord 
Carabas had succeeded, “ musical 
mossoo,” as Jack Hawkes was 
accustomed to call all foreigners 
who played or sung professionally, 
had his head-quarters in Beauma- 
noir-square. Heinrich Katzenjam- 
mer, who, being a native of Emme- 
rich on the Lower Rhine, thought 
proper to advertise in the English 
newspapers in the French language, 
had not been “de retour” many 
hours before his limp glazed card 
was on the hall-table at Carabas 
House. Baton, the chef d’orchestre, 
would as soon have thought of 
being absent from his conductor’s 
stool on a Saturday night as from 
Lady Carabas’s luncheon-table on 
a Sunday afternoon. There the 
most promising pupils of the Aca- 
demy of Music made their débuts 
in cantatas or operettas, written 
by distinguished amateurs, and 
thereby considered themselves en- 
titled ever after to describe them- 
selves as “of the nobility’s con- 
and there, on festival 
nights, could you check off the 
principal singers and players whom 
London delighted to honour, with 
the amateurs, the d/etfanti and the 
cognoscenti, who always follow in 
their wake. 

It was a soft bright night in 
early summer, and Beaumanoir- 
square was filled with flashing 
lamps and whirling carriages, and 
stamping horses, and excited driv- 
ers, and roaring linkmen. It was 
a grand night at Carabas House, 
and all London was expected there. 
The police had enough to do to 


certs ;” 
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make the vehicles keep in line; 
and when some of the royal car- 
riages familiarly used the royal pri- 
vilege and dashed through here 
and cut in there, the confusion in- 
creased a thousandfold ; and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the 
crowd surging round the door were 
thrust back right and left to allow 
the visitors to enter, or were pre- 
vented from casting themselves 
under the wheels of the carriages 
as they drew up, with the reckless- 
ness of Juggernaut victims. Half- 
way down the line was a perfectly 
appointed brougham, in which sat 
Miles Challoner and the friend 
with whom he was staying. Lord 
Sandilands was in every respect a 
remarkable-looking man ; tall and 
upright, with a polished bald head 
slightly fringed with snow-white soft 
hair ; thin clean-cut features; gray 
eyes, from which most of the fire had 
faded ; and small carefully-trimmed 
graywhiskers. His appearance and 
manners were those of a past age ; 
now in his evening dress he wore 
a high stiff white-muslin cravat, an 
elaborately got-up cambric shirt- 
frill, a blue coat with brass buttons, 
white waistcoat, black trousers 
fitting tightly round the ankles, 
silk stockings and shoes. His 
voice was particularly soft and 
clear, as, replying to some conver- 
sation of his companion, he said : 
“No, indeed ; I think both you and 
I are perfectly right: you in con- 
senting to come, I in having per- 
suaded you ; besides, I should have 
scarcely dared to present myself 
to Lady Carabas without you. Her 
ladyship’s dictum isthat you require 
rousing, and to-night is to be the 
first experiment in rousing you.” 
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“ Her ladyship is very kind to in- 
terest herself in me,” said Miles. “I 
have no claim upon her thoughts.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Lord 
Sandiland, “you will very soon 
see that Lady Carabas interests 
herself about everybody and every- 
thing. That is her métier. She 
will talk to the Bishop of Bos- 
castle about the Additional Cu- 
rates’ Fund, and to Sir Charles 
Chifney about his chance for the 
Leger. She knows what price 
Scumble got for his Academy pic- 
ture; and can tell you the plot 
of Spofforth’s five-act play, which 
is as yet unwritten. She could 
tell you what the Duke of Brent- 
ford said to Tom Forbes, who ar- 
rived late on escort-duty at the 
last Drawing-room—she couldn’t 
quote the Duke’s exact words, 
which were full- flavoured; and 
could give you the heads of the 
charge which Judge Minos will 
deliver on the great libel case ; 
and with all that she dresses as 
well as Lady Capisbury herself, 
and bears the whole weight of 
that household on her own should- 
ers. ‘There’s no estate in Britain 
better managed than Carabas, and 
her ladyship is her own agent, 
steward, bailiff,—everything.” 

“She must be a wonderful wo- 
man.” 

“ Wonderful ! there’s nothing like 
her! Lord Carabas thinks of no- 
thing but shooting and _ fishing. 
Her eldest son, the Earl of Boo- 
terstown, is a religious monoma- 
niac ; and her youngest, Lord Grey 
de Malkin, is one of your political 
new lights, lecturing at mechanics’ 
institutes, and making speeches to 
working-men. You know the kind 
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of fellow. Now, here we are !— 
Tell Fisher to wait, James,”—to 
the footman,—“we sha’n’t stay 
very long.” 

The hall was filled with people, 
all of whom the old gentleman 
seemed to know, and _ greeted 
with somewhat stately courtesy. 
“ A regular Carabas crush,” whis- 
pered he to Miles, as they com- 
menced the ascent of the stair- 
case. “Everybody here! The 
Lord Chancellor next io you, 
and the Bishop of Boscastle com- 
ing down the stairs. He has evi- 
dently dined here, sweet old thing ; 
and is going away before the world- 
ly music begins.—How do you do, 
my lord? I trust Mrs. Shum is 
well ?— Deuced fine woman, by 
the way, is Mrs, Shum, my dear 
Miles.—Ha, Ellenbogen! you in 
London, and I’ve not seen you? 
Only arrived last night, eh ? Come 
to me to-morrow, eh? Ax re- 
voir ‘—That is the famous German 
violinist ; nothing like his touch in 
the world—so crisp, so perfectly 
sympathetic. There’s Lady Cara- 
bas at her post, of course. Brave 
woman, breasting this surging ocean 
of visitors. Gad, how glad she 
must be when it’s all over !” 

Following his friend’s glance, 
Miles looked up and saw Lady 
Carabas stationed at the head of 
the staircase. A tall handsome 
woman of fifty, with all the look 
and bearing of a grande dame, a 
little softened by the frank geni- 
ality of her manner. She received 
Miles Challoner, on his presenta- 
tion to her, with something more 
than mere graciousness—with cor- 
diality ; then, turning to Lord San- 
dilands, said, “ She’s here.” 
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“Ts she, indeed?” said the old 
gentleman with equal earnestness. 

“Yes, and in excellent spirits: 
I have not the least doubt of her 
success.” 

“That is delightful ;’ and they 
passed on. When they had gone 
a few steps, Miles asked his friend 
who was the lady of whom he and 
Lady Carabas were speaking. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Lord 
Sandilands with a little chuckle, 
“T haven't the remotest notion. 
Dear Lady Carabas is always giv- 
ing one half-confidences about 
people she’s interested in, and 
‘pon my life I’m too old to open 
my heart indiscriminately, and 
make myself partaker of the joys 
and sorrows of half the world. So, 
as she’s a dear good creature, 
and I would not offend her for the 
world, I nod my head, and grin, 
and pretend I know all about it; 
and I find that answers very well.” 

Miles laughed at the old gentle- 
man’s evident satisfaction, and they 
entered the rooms. A large mov- 
able platform, so slightly raised as 
to give the performers sufficient 
altitude above the spectators with- 
out disconcerting them by any 
pretensions to a stage, occupied 
one end of the spacious apartment, 
a recent erection built specially for 
concert-giving purposes, and with 
all the latest acoustic improve- 
ments. Opposite the platform, 
bristling with seats for the instru- 
mentalists, stood the conductor’s 
desk. ‘To the right of this were a 
few benches for the most 
tinguished guests, and behind it 
were the seats for the general com- 
pany. All the seats were unoccu- 
pied at present, and the company 


dis- 
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were grouped together about the 
room, chatting freely. It was early 
in the season at present; and that 
frightful lack of conversation which 
necessarily falls on people who 
have naturally very little to say, 
and who, having seen each other 
every night for three months, have 
exhausted that little, had not as 
yet made itself felt. Miles Chal- 
loner, as he looked round on the 
beautiful women so exquisitely 
dressed, the brightly-lighted room, 
the inexpressible air of luxury and 
elegance which pervaded the entire 
scene, as he thought that for the 
future he might, if he so chose, 
have similar pleasant resorts at 
his command, felt the oppressive 
thoughts, the dull, dead level of 
world-weariness and vapidity, gra- 
dually slipping from him. His 
eyes brightened, he looked round 
him eagerly, and his whole de- 
meanour was so fresh and spirited 
and youthful as to seriously annoy 
several d/asé young men of two 
or three-and-twenty, who had long 
since used up all signs of youth, 
and who inquired of each other 
who was the rustic, gushing person 
that old Sandilands had brought 
with him. 

Lord Sandilands had himself 
noticed the change in his friend’s 
manner, and was about to rally 
him on it, when the musicians 
came trooping into the room and 
took their places. Sir Purcell Arne, 
the well-known amateur composer, 
who was to conduct, rapped the 
deskin front of him; the foreign pro- 
fessionals who had settled them- 
selves modestly in the back rows, 
uttered profound sounds of “Hsh— 
sh!” and the company generally 
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seated themselves. Lord Sandi- 
lands and Miles were proceeding 
with the rest, when the former saw 
himself beckoned by Lady Carabas 
to the place of distinction by her 
side, and he took his young friend 
with him. 

The overture ought to have been 
very well played, for it was very 
much applauded at its conclusion, 
though, as Jack Hawkes remarked 
to the young lady sitting next to 
him, that might possibly have been 
because they were so glad it was 
over. It is certain that during the 
performance several of the more 
excitable foreigners ground their 
teeth, and covered their ears with 
their hands, while at its close Sir 
Purcell Arne addressed two re- 
creant members of the orchestra— 
the second cornet and the first cla- 
rionet, being respectively a young 
gentleman in the Coldstreams, and 
an old gentleman in the India 
Office—in terms of the strongest 
opprobrium. Sir Purcell’s good- 
temper was restored after his son, 
a favourite pupil of Ellenbogen’s, 
had played a solo on the violin ; 
and during the applause conse- 
quent thereon, he crossed over to 
Lady Carabas’s seat, and whis- 
pered, “She’s quite ready; shall 
I bring her in?” Lady Carabas, 
too much excited to speak, gave 
him an affirmative nod; and the 
enthusiasm had scarcely subsided, 
to be renewed with tenfold force 
as Sir Purcell returned leading by 
the hand a young lady, whom, 
with one of his best bows, he left 
facing the audience while he went 
back to his conductor’s desk. 

The young lady stood perfectly 
unmoved by the storm of applause 
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which hailed her arrival, the only 
sign of emotion which she betrayed 
being a slight contraction of her 
thin decisive lips; and this was 
only momentary. She was a de- 
cidedly pretty girl, Miles thought ; 
with rich brown eyes, and well- 
formed features, and slight though 
rounded figure. In her dark chest- 
nut hair, which was banded close 
round her head, and gathered into 
a large knot behind, she wore 
one white rose, and another in 
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the front of her plain white-silk 
dress. Other ornament had she 
none, save a gold locket with a 
horse-shoe in turquoises on her 
neck, and a bracelet, a band of 
plain gold, on one arm. Who was 
this handsome and distinguished- 
looking girl who was received with 
so much empressement ? Miles Chal- 
loner took up a perfumed pro- 
gramme that lay beside him, and 
read her name—Miss Grace Lam- 
bert. 


I wanT to tell her that I loved her well: 


She knew it, but I want to tell her so. 


Death is too strong, and I must let her go, 


Unknowing if, where happy spirits dwell, 


She hears my cry of grief. 


Within her shell, 


White as the funeral marble’s statue-snow 


She lies, whose cheek had once so soft a glow. 


Her dear brown eyes, whose meaning none could tell 


Better than I, are closed for evermore. 


How would they open, if she could but hear, 


And look upon me with their loving light ! 


Too weak my voice to reach the immortal shore, 


Too far her spirit has fled, my heart to cheer 


With loving sound or visionary sight. 


Knowl Hill, August 5th. 





SAINT AMBROSE. 
(From the Italian of Giusti.) 


—_\_>_——_ 


Your Excellency loves me not, I hear, 

Because of certain harmless rhymes I’ve strung ; 
And calls me anti-German, since I jeer 

At scoundrels fit to be not quizz’d but hung. 
Yet, if you'll grant me for a while your ear, 

Pll tell you whom I found myself among 
In Milan here, at the old out-of-the-way 
Church of Saint Ambrose, but the other day. 


Taking my morning walk, with by my side 
The youthful son of him who gain’d such credit 
By a romance, world-famous far and wide, 
Called Zhe Betrothed.*—Indeed ! you never read it? 
That’s true, your Excellency’s brains are tried 
By graver matters, and the works you edit 
Are very different indeed from those— 
Heaven send your Excellency’s brains repose ! 


I enter’d, and behold, the church was full 

Of soldiers, such as the bleak North assigns— 
Croats, Bohemians, no way beautiful— 

To stand like stakes amid our Southern vines. 
There with their flaxen whiskers, muzzles dull 

As ifa general review’d their lines, 
As though in dread of the drill-sergeant’s rod, 
They stood all stiff and pipeclay’d before God. 


I had, thrown suddenly ’mong such a crew, 
A feeling of disgust, and backward shrank ; 
If such a feeling should seem strange to you, 
Your Excellency may your office thank. 
The truth may sound irreverent, but ’tis true— 
The holy building from their presence stank ; 
To the high altar, where the lights that gleam’d 
No longer wax but stinking tallow seem’d. 


* Manzoni’s J Promessi Sposi. 
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But at that moment, while the priestly hand 
Was raised to consecrate the mystic food, 

Up near that altar from the regiment’s band 
A strain of music came, whereof the mood 

Was deepest sadness ; yet, though sad, ’twas grand— 
The supplication of a multitude, 

Yea, of a people by long suffering tried, 

Who still remember’d their old strength and pride. 


’Twas Verdi’s chorus, out of the Zombardi— 

* Lord, from our native roofs behold us driven”— 
Where, pleading for a race most evil-starr’d, he 

So many a modern heart has moved and riven. 
And here I lost all self-possession, pardy ! 

For, truly as I hope to be forgiven, 
Thinking we all were of the same descent, 
Into the herd unconsciously I went. 


But then, your Excellency, was it strange ? 
’Twas perfect music ; more than that, our own, 
And, fitly render’d, could it fail to change 
My thoughts for others of a gentler tone? 
It ceased, and then—why, they began to range 
Back to the old antipathy you’ve known, 
When lo, another most unlook’d-for thing— 
Those torpid animals began to sing ! 


And through the incense mounting slowly, slowly, 
Went up to God a simple German hymn— 


A prayer for guidance, reverent and lowly, 


Whose solemn pathos made my eyes grow dim ; 
Still in my heart I hear those accents holy, 

And still I marvel by what curious whim 
In those queer wooden men Dame Nature planted 
A soul for harmony that so enchanted. 


I thought I heard—sweet, bitter recollection !— 

The hymn that had been taught me when a child, 
Those early words to which, in our dejection, 

The lips revert that ‘Aen were undefiled. 
Methought my mother lived! To her affection 

What were the love betrayed, the hopes beguiled ? 
Came back the dream of peace and joy long banish’d, 
And for an instant all around me vanish’d. 
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The vision fading as they ceased to sing, 
My mind to calmer thoughts admission gave. 
“These from their homes,” I said, “ O, timid king, 
Who of the Italian and Sclavonian brave 
Fear’st the uprising,—these thine orders bring, 
Enslaved themselves, that they may us enslave ; 
As in the winter, ’neath the drover’s goad, 
The herds to the Maremma take their road ! 


Hard lives and hardest discipline are theirs, 
That mute, derided, solitary band ; 

Blind instruments of Wrong, what shape it wears 
They neither feel nor haply understand. 

Enough for thee if through long bitter years 
More fierce the hatred grow on either hand, 

If those who might be brothers thou canst part. 

‘ Divide and reign ;’ the old imperial art !” 


Poor fellows! to be sent so far from home, 
And never meet a look or word that’s gentle ; 
Rebellious thoughts they, too, no doubt have some, 
Torn from all ties domestic and parental. 
If I’m not off, I see to what ’twill come ; 

I shall—I'm getting so d—d sentimental— 
Embrace that fine old corporal in particular, 
Who stands there all this time so perpendicular. 





AT THE BAINS DE MER. 


TROUVILLE, DEAUVILLE, AND VILLERVILLE. 


Tue French may bematched against 
any other people in the world for 
working an idea to death. Itisa 
trite saying, that with them liberty 
becomes license, and freedom of 
belief infidelity ; and we all know 
to what extent, towards the close 
of the last century, they pushed 
their then favourite doctrine of the 
efficacy of the guillotine. Demo- 
cracy was at that period their pet 
notion ; and just as they were then 
smitten with a passion for giving 
freedom to the entire human race, 
they now go to war in Rome, Italy, 
and Mexico, and were ready to 
have done battle in Poland, for 
an idea. Their zeal for restoring 
their public monuments has led 
them into converting old cathedrals 
and other time-honoured edifices 
into so many bran-new buildings, 
and at this moment Notre Dame 
de Paris has hardly a single stone 
of the original structure left in it; 
the abbey church of St. Denis, 
the tomb of three races of French 
kings, and the Palace of the Tuile- 
ries will soon share the same fate. 
Years ago certain public buildings 
of Paris, like the Louvre and Pa- 
lais Royal, were blocked in by 
masses of shabby houses, and a 
clearance was effected with advan- 
tageous results ; which led, however, 
to a rage for improving the capital, 
and to the destruction of hundreds 


of edifices of historical interest, that 
give character and individuality toa 
city, and to the converting ofcertain 
districts of Paris into a network of 
barracks and boulevards. It is the 
same with small things as with great. 
Clocks and looking-glasses are most 
useful articles ; but one can dispense 
with their everlastingly staring one 
in the face. Billiards anddominoes, 
too, are agreeable enough games ; 
still it is hardly worth while devot- 
ing a quarter of one’s life to them, 
as the majority of Frenchmen 
habitually do. Some years since 
a clever French landscape-painter 
alighted upon a picturesque fishing- 
village on the coast of Normandy, 
and brought it into fashion as a 
“bain de mer;” and the result has 
been the transformation of the en- 
tire seaboard of Calvados into one 
vast bathing-ground. Every fish- 
ing-village between Dieppe and Ber- 
nitres-sur-Mer has been invaded, 
and an “ établissement des bains,” 
sometimes with a casino, has been 
erected on the sea-shore; and 
wherever there was a bare strand 
with nice sands and a pretty bit of 
country within two or three miles, 
speculators obtained possession of 


it, and a “bain de mer” sprung up 


as if by enchantment. Of these, 
Charles Mozin, the painter, dis- 
covered Trouville ; he was fol- 
lowed by Alphonse Karr, who dis- 
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covered and wrote a book about 
Etretat ; Charles Deslys, the novel- 
ist, claims to have “invented” Vil- 
lerville ; Deauville, we all know, 
owes its existence to the late Duke 
de Morny’s propensity for specula- 
tion; M. Dennery, the author of 
more than three hundred plays, in 
company with M. Collin, a former 
secretary of Frederic Soulie’s, plan- 
ned out Cabourg, with a casino as 
big as a barrack; M. Pitre Cheva- 
lier and M. Pigeory assisted at the 
transformation of Villers; and M. 
Vergniolle, a well-known Paris jour- 
nalist, founded Houlgate. 

All these pleasant sea-side places 
have, besides their bathing esta- 
blishments, their big hotels, their 
little cafés, their. chateaux, their 
villas, their chalets, and their “pe- 
tites maisonettes ;” and, with the 
single exception of Villerville, their 
casino, with its concerts sometimes 
twice a day, and its balls twice a 
week, throughouttheseason. Within 
a compass of something like fifteen 
miles, in the hollow of the bay at 
the mouth of the Seine and Orme, 
and immediately opposite to Brigh- 
ton and Worthing, thereare crowded 
together no less than eight of these 
watering-places, the most important 
of which is undoubtedly Trouville 
—the name, say learned antiqua- 
ries, a corruption of turris villa, of 
the days of the Roman occupation, 
but, according to vulgar repute, 
simply signifying “a town in a hole,” 
as Trouville evidently is ; or, if you 
like it better, “a hole of a town,” 
as Trouville unquestionably was 
when Charles Mozin first began to 
paint pictures of it. The place was 
indebted for such prosperity as it 
then enjoyed to its fishing trade, 
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—which now gives employment to 
nearly one hundred smacks and 
something like six hundred men, 
and the annual return from which 
amounts to upwards of 60,000/. ster- 
ling,—and to its being the point of 
communication between Havre and 
the fertile inland districts in the 
neighbourhood of the valley of the 
river Touques, at the mouth of 
which Trouville is situated. 
To-day Trouville is no longer a 
mere fishing village, but a town of 
considerable size, masked on the 
side of the sea by a casino, bathing- 
cabins, hotels and villas, pavilions 
and chalets, of varied if somewhat 
fantastic styles of architecture, situa- 
ted for the most part in the midst 
of charming gardens, and not on 
the sea-shore alone, but climbing 
up the adjacent hill-slopes ; a town 
which puts on its holiday guise for 
several months in the year, when 
for weeks beforehand the uphol- 
sterer’s tin-tack hammer is going 
all day long at the casino and at 
the different hotels, where furni- 
ture is being stripped of its brown- 
holland skins, and floors are being 
polished to that requisite degree 
of slipperiness which shall render 
them dangerous to walk on. ‘The 
“établissement des bains,” too, is 
furbished up ; rush-bottomed chairs 
emerge from their hiding-places ; 
Norman fishermen don their cos- 
tumes of “guides baigneurs ;” while 
their wives scrub and clean their 
little cabins from tiled floor to ceil- 
ing, polish up the scanty homely 
furniture and the gaudy chimney 
ornaments, then hoist a placard 
with “maison a louer,” and boldly 
ask twelve and fifteen hundred 
francs the season for their little 
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hovel of four or five “ pitces.” The 
red borders round the windows of 
the houses of Trouville are now all 
coloured a brighter red, and the 
emerald-green shutters a more bril- 
liant green ; shop-keepers begin to 
display the latest Parisian novel- 
ties in the way of hats, boots, ju- 
pons, bathing-costumes, and ladies’ 
canes; and very fine people indeed 
flock hither from Paris by every 
arriving train; quack dentists put 
up sign-boards at the corners of the 
streets, and fly flags from the win- 
dows of their lodgings ; and travel- 
ling Parisian coiffeurs drive from 
one “bain de mer” to the other on 
specified days of the week, to ar- 
range the chignons and dress the 
hair of their fair clients. 

The natural attractions of Trou- 
ville are its bathing-ground, its 
beautiful sands, extending for miles 
on either side of the harbour, and 
the picturesque country inland of- 
fering a choice of charming walks 
and drives in every direction, Its 
artificial attractions are, first, its 
salon, or casino, with its round of 
concerts, balls, and theatrical per- 
formances ; its billiard, card, chess, 
and reading-rooms; its out-door 
games and children’s gymnasium ; 
next, its stylish visitors, who parade 
the sands in piquant and costly 
costumes—the latest inspirations of 
crack Parisian modistes—in the 
shortest and most brilliant-coloured 
jupes, displaying coquettish co- 
loured-leather boots @ mi jambes, 
or the daintiest of high-heeled, 
rosetted, and sandalled shoes ; who 
promenade at the water’s edge in 
their pretty bathing-costumes, or, 
attired in the most elegant and ex- 
pensive toilettes, drive about the 
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town and its outskirts in dashing 
equipages, with high, prancing 
horses and the smartest of English 
grooms, transported, of course, 
from Paris, and accustomed to 
the aristocratic atmosphere of the 
Champs Elysées and the Bois de 
Boulogne. In the narrow streets 
of Trouville, says M. de Villemont, 
you run the risk of being jammed to 
death by carriages-and-four, drawn 
by spirited horses; and if you 
chance to take refuge in a shop to 
avoid this ignominious fate, the 
proprietor will expect some equi- 
valent in return for his temporary 
hospitality, and will not hesitate to 
ask for your custom. The crowded 
tables d’héte of the hotels, and 
their everlasting vases of artificial 
flowers, their eternal mayonnaises 
of lobsters, and their inexhaustible 
compotes of mirabelle plums, with 
all their noise and clatter, and the 
sparse politeness of the company, 
remind you of the “sapeurs pom- 
piers” banquets, where everybody 
takes especial care of number one. 
If to escape from such a trying 
scene, you dine @ 4a carte, you are 
served with the refuse from the 
table d’héte, and charged double 
price. In the evening the casino 
and the sands offer you a sort of 
reflex of the Champs Elysées and 
the Boulevard des Italiens, which 
will perhaps suggest the philoso- 
phical reflection that it was hardly 
worth while to have come all this 
distance from Paris only to find it 
again on the sea-shore, and your- 
self at the outside of an exclusive 
circle which you are not permitted 
to enter. For some people, how- 
ever, this exclusiveness, which ne- 
cessitates their watching outside 
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these centres of reunion, has a 
peculiar charm, reminding one of 
Portier’s instruction to his tailor in 
the vaudeville: “ Make me,” says 
he, “a very narrow pair of trousers. 
If I can get into them, I will not 
have them.” At any rate, such peo- 
ple enjoy the satisfaction of passing 
the month of August in a casino @ 
Za mode with the names of princes 
and duchesses inscribed beside 
their own in the golden book of 
the place. 

The bathing-ground at Trou- 
ville is immediately in front of the 
salon, or casino. Wooden cause- 


ways, leading to and intersecting it, 
extend across the loose drifting sand 
in every direction, to insure the se- 
curity of strayed plethoric lap-dogs, 
and of little boys and girls in charge 
of careless nurses, who would other- 
wise run a risk of getting buried 


alive beneath its billows. At the 
outskirts is a bureau de bains, sur- 
mounted by a clock, with a notice- 
board on one side setting forth the 
times of bathing, according to the 
state of the tide, and on the other 
a list of a dozen or more guides 
baigneurs—who lounge in front in 
their crimson and blue shirts and 
battered straw hats—and the latest 
quotation received by telegraph of 
the French funds. Adjoining is a 
bureau where bathing costumes and 
linen can be hired ; and in the la- 
dies’ quarter immediately opposite 
are a number of little shops, with 
the names of Madame This and 
That inscribed above, where the 
dresses of lady bathers are stowed 
away in little pigeon-holes, all duly 
numbered, or are seen hanging up 
in front to dry, reminding one in 
their endless varieties of form and 
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colour of some secondhand-clothes 
dealer’s display in an Eastern ba- 
zaar. 

The dain de mer is a positive insti- 
tution with our French neighbours, 
and is invariably indulged in after 
a particular fashion. A bathing-cos- 
tume is of course essential, and the 
fair sex take especial care that so far 
as they are concerned this shall 
be sufficiently coquettish and en- 
gaging. It will be either @ & 
peplum, circassienne, chinoise, or 
turque, or au canotier, débardeur, 
or matelot, with miniature yachts 
or anchors figured on the flaps of 
the collars and the cuffs of the 
natty little sailor-jacket. Other 
requisites are canvas slippers with 
reed soles, to protect the feet; a 
serre téte, to save the hair from 
getting wet; a feignoir, to throw 
over the shoulders after emerging 
from the sea; a tub of hot water, 
to remove the loose sand from the 
feet ; and baked linen, with which 
to dry yourself. Besides the ordi- 
nary bathing-cabins, there are 
cabanes a@ flot,—that is, machines 
wheeled right into the sea, after 
our vulgar English fashion ; cadanes 
de luxe, which, if their name does 
not belie them, ought to combine 
all the luxuries of the ancient 
Roman and the modern Turkish 
bath. The bathing guartiers of 
the two sexes are marked out 
with flags, and divided by ropes; 
and when bathing is going on at 
high water it is défendu for the in- 
dividuals of the male sex even to 
walk in front of the guartier de 
dames ; and such is the prudery of 
the authorities of Trouville, that, 
spite of all these restrictions, there 
are posted up all over the bathing- 
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ground no less than from a dozen 
to fifteen police ordinances, pro- 
pounded with a view of insuring 
public decency. There is of course 
nothing to prevent persons of 
opposite sexes interchanging any 
amount of courtesies with each 
other while bathing, provided they 
only keep on their respective sides 
of the rope. Thus a lady will pass 
down to her bath with a gentleman 
gallantly holding a sunshade over 
her head, and which he only relin- 
quishes to throw a feignoir across 
her shoulders when she emerges, 
Venus-like, from the sea. The 
ladies, too, come up to the rope 
and converse across it with their 
male acquaintances, to whom they 
will hand bonbons, which their ser- 
vants have carried down to them 
to the water’s edge. 

Delicate Parisiennes confide 
themselves to the hands of her- 
culean guides baigneurs, and are led 
out to sea and held up under the 
head or arms while they essay to 
float. Others will stand in water 
that hardly reaches above their 
knees, while the ewide daigneur 
dashes pail after pail of water over 
them or sluices it down upon their 
heads. When the sea is calm, cer- 
tain male bathers who do not care 
to duck their heads under water, 
will float about with cigars in their 
mouths, which they manage to 
keep alight during the whole time 
they are taking their bath. 

While bathing is going on, the 
non-amphibious portion of the 
visitors loll over the balcony of 
the casino, or lounge about the 
sands, or seat themselves in some 
of the numerous chairs placed 
there for their accommodation. 
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The ladies find ample amusement 
in criticising one another's toilet- 
tes. If you listened to their con- 
versation all the morning long this 
would be the burden of their dis- 
course. Englishwomen pass re- 
marks freely enough on each other’s 
pretensions to beauty; but with 
Frenchwomen it is not so much the 
face as the bonnet, the figure as 
the robe, the kernel as the shell 
in fact, which forms the subject of 
comment. Isthis because they have 
a quicker appreciation of art than 
they have of nature, and regard the 
one merely as something to be set 
off with all the resources and at- 
tractions of the other, personified 
in this instance by the Parisian 
modiste? By way of shelter from 
the sun, a little pavilion has been 
erected on the sands, which is 
chiefly the rendezvous of ladies 
with knitting-needles, and nurses 
with small children—the supply 
of which latter commodity is al- 
most as plentiful at Trouville as 
it is at an ordinary English water- 
ing-place. A broad wooden cause- 
way between this pavilion and the 
casino is a favourite place of pro- 
menade when the sands are at 
all crowded, to the neglect of the 
finer promenade on the jetty at 
the mouth of the harbour. This 
being but little frequented, it is not 
Ja mode to walk there ; for the last 
thing people go to Trouville for is 
to hide the brilliancy of their toilet- 
tes under a bushel. 

The casino, which on the one 
side faces the sands, and com- 
mands a fine sea view, and on the 
other looks on to the narrowest 
and most insignificant street in the 
town, is open from the middle of 
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June until the middle of October. 
Every day, except when the bi- 
weekly balls take place, concerts 
are given, both in the afternoon 
and evening, in the large saloon— 
an apartment which, as regards 
its proportions and the grandiose 
character of its decorations, is only 
a trifle inferior to the music-halls of 
the Rhine casinos. It is at these 
gatherings that the dite of Trou- 
ville are seen to best advantage. 

Trouville proper is much such 
another town as Folkestone, with 
this difference—that it has a mai- 
vie resembling one of those hand- 
some private hotels on the out- 
skirts of the Bois de Boulogne, and 
a couple of really elegant churches ; 
one—Notre Dame des Victoires 
with a gorgeous high altar, and a 
long flight of steps leading up to 
its principal entrance, which on 
Sunday mornings presents a mag- 
nificent coup d’eil when the grand 
monde are coming from Mass. 
Picture to yourself a broad flight of 
stone steps, with some scores of 
Parisian éégantes, attired with all 
the taste and splendour which ordi- 
narily prevail only in the French 
capital, descending them with easy 
nonchalance; while Norman crones 
in white-cotton tasselled night- 
caps, and young Norman girls in 
more picturesque head-gear, scan 
them one by one with open mouths 
and curious eyes. How, with such 
examples continually before them, 
the native female population of Trou- 
ville, and particularly the good- 
looking portion of it, continue con- 
tent with their blue serge jackets 
and petticoats, their tall white caps 
and wooden sabots, is more than 
one can understand. 
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In the garret of a mean-looking 
house in one of the back streets of 
Trouville, old Louis Philippe, after 
his flight from Paris, lay for several 
days concealed, fearful, if not of 
popular vengeance, at any rate of 
possible unpleasant proceedings on 
the part of the French police, who 
were busy tracking his _hiding- 
place. Hearing that the mayor 
contemplated searching the house 
where he lay hidden, he stole forth 
at dead of night, and on finding it 
impracticable to embark at Trou- 
ville hobbled on to Touques, where 
vehicles were secretly procured to 
convey him and his suite to the 
Croix Rouge near Honfleur, whence, 
after a stay of a few days, he pro- 
ceeded to Havre, and embarked on 
board the English steamer Express, 
for England, as plain John Smith. 

Side by side with Trouville, but 
on the opposite -bank of the river 
Touques, is Deauville, the St. Leo- 
nards of the French Hastings, as 
Trouville may be styled, for want 
of a more apt comparison,—a crea- 
tion, so to speak, of yesterday, and 
owing its existence to the Duke 
de Morny’s well-known passion for 
speculation. Some hanger-on to 
the Duke drew his attention to 
this sandy desert, and pointed out 
its capabilities for being turned to 
profitable account; and forthwith 
the heap of hills was partially le- 
velled, palatial villas were erected 
by the Duke and his friends, and 
ground laid out for more. Next, 
a town was planned on a grand 
scale, with Catholic and Protestant 
churches, and a couple of gigantic 
hotels and a casino were built, fac- 
ing the sea, the latter in the midst 
of a charming garden ; then a mag- 
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nificent esplanade was constructed, 
lighted at night with innumerable 
gas-lamps, after the fashion of those 
on the Boulevards ; which is only 
kept clear of the drifting sand, 
which dims the brilliancy of all 
the choice flowers in the adjacent 
gardens, by a little army of labour- 
ers with shovels and barrows, who 
render back to the sea that of 
which it is by far too prodigal. To 
impart to the new watering-place 
a special attraction, the Duke 
had influence sufficient to get a 
race-course laid out, “tribunes” 
erected, and “courses” organised 
for the first week in August, the 
height of the Deauville season, 
which should draw to the spot the 
élite of Parisian society. But this 
was not sufficient: Deauville was 
anibitious to become a great trad- 
ing port like Havre, as well as a 
ashionable watering-place like 
Brighton and Torquay combined. 
The Duke fostered this whim, if 
he did not originate it; and at 
his intervention the state granted 
nearly a million sterling for the 
construction of a floating dock 
with a wider sluice than any mari- 
time port in France, with the single 
exception of Havre; but, unfortu- 
nately for Deauville, the Duke died 
before the basin was completed 
or the town half built. The go- 
vernment finished the former, but 
the latter languished ; and many of 
its streets are even now merely 
mapped out across the sandy hil- 
locks, and exist only in name on 
the signboards placed at their re- 
spective corners—not so much as 
a single brick or stone being laid 
ofthem. The finished portions of 
the town seem to be still waiting for 
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inhabitants, for at least two-thirds 
of the arcaded shops, which lead, 
if we remember rightly, up to the 
Hotel de Casino, as well as scores 
of others, are without tenants. In 
due course the De Morny basin 
was opened, when M. le Curé of 
Deauville made a somewhat high- 
flown speech, in which he thus glo- 
rified the founders of the new port : 


« At Deauville man has revealed himself 
as the king of the earth. Humid marshes 
and sterile downs presented themselves to 
his sight; he has transformed them, covered 
them with elegant villas, with streets, with 
imposing houses, with trees and flowers, and 
even with harvests. He has moreover peo- 
pled them with a society marked by the 
most elegant manners and of the highest 
distinction. 

“ At Deauville man has revealed himself 
as the king of the elements. Light and 
water have become the docile slaves of his 
sovereign will; steam, more rapid than the 
swiftest coursers, has united distant places 
and effaced space. 

“ At Deauville man has revealed himself 
as the king of the sea. He has known 
how to oppose its invasions and check its 
fury by a breakwater, which is at the same 
time a magnificent terrace and a delightful 
Now, thanks to this immense 
basin and to this port, the safest and the 


promenade. 


easiest to enter on this coast, the nearest 
also to Paris and other great industrial cen- 
tres, he goes forth to gather the treasures 
of the ocean, to command the foaming 
billows, to bear upon their bosom the pro- 
ducts of his industry, and to open a path 
for the extension of his commerce.” 


It is not, however, the De Morny 
basin and the other appliances for 
converting Deauville into an im- 
portant commercial port, neither 
is it the town itself, which in any 
degree influence the Aaditués of 
the Boulevards and the 
resorting hither ;—it is the sands, 
the esplanade, the casino, and the 
high-class society which people 
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look to encounter there, which fill 
the hotels of Deauville, and make 
it difficult, during the race-week 
at any rate, to obtaina bed. The 
créme de la créme of Parisian so- 
ciety then flock to the place with 
such of the jeunesse dorée as have 
passed the ordeal of the ballot at 
the Jockey Club, and some of 
the more celebrated of ces dames 
from the Quartier Bréda, together 
with French and English sporting 
noblemen and gentlemen, with 
Count F. de Lagrange and the 
Duke of Hamilton at their head, 
the customary tribe of betting-men 
met with on all the Continental 
race-courses, agents for foules 
(sweepstakes), and proprietors of 
betting-lists from London, who 
wear their names and addresses 
round their hats, or on leather 
belts across their shoulders, as the 
only certificate they can offer ‘of 
their respectability. Besides the 
foregoing, there are the ordinary 
visitors to the place, who drive to 
the race-course in victorias and 
sociables, barouches and clarences, 
mail phaetons and four-horse drags, 
chars-d-bancs, wagonettes, and pret- 
ty basket-carriages, with coloured 
silk hoods. Visitors, too, pour in 
from neighbouring parts of the 
coast— Honfleur, Villerville, Vil- 
lers, Houlgate, Benzeval, Dives, 
and Cabourg—by diligence and 
omnibus ; while from such cross- 
country places as Lisieux, Quette- 
ville, Le Breuil, and Pont l’Evéque 
come rosy-gilled, thriving, thrifty 
Norman farmers, in new blue 
blouses, fastened at the throat with 
little gilt chains, accompanied by 
their wives, and now and then by 
some young curé, in their light 
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jolting carts, large old-fashioned 
gigs, and shabby cabriolets, that 
must have been in the family for 
at least three generations. The 
fishermen and tradespeople, and 
the pretty Norman girls their 
daughters, and their cubs of sons, 
in blouses and guernseys, with 
troops of excursionists brought by 
the Havre steamer, trudge to the 
course along the dusty sandy roads. 
The grand stand and the grass- 
plot in front are crowded with 
elegant company—ladies in toilet- 
tes which are seldom encountered 
off the stage, and which display 
in striking contrast the colours 
of the favourite horses. Against 
the sides of the grand stand the 
betting-men have posted up their 
lists, setting forth the odds on the 
various events. Ces dames in the 
shortest and most brilliant-colour- 
ed skirts displaying their dottines 
jaunes or bronze a Jlacets, and 
above the fetit col mousguetaire 
just one inch of crimson stocking ; 
in their yachting paletots, with 
broad black velvet or bright scar- 
let facings and rows of gilt but- 
tons ; or in their polonnaises, with 
long fringed sashes tied in large 
bows behind, their white cravats 
with wide lace ends fastened with 
a flower, a golden beetle, or a 
malachite toad; their hats with 
little gilt horses’ heads or minia- 
ture yachts stuck on one side, a 
lace veil behind, and a bright vel- 
vet bow with its long ends flowing 
from beneath the elaborately-plait- 
ed chignon. Ces dames march 
up and eye one betting-list after 
another through their little gold 
eye-glasses, which they twirl round 
their fingers while deliberating 
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which horse they shall back or bet 
against ; then dive into little pock- 
et-books and pull out packets of 
100-franc notes, which they stake 
with an affectation of perfect in- 
difference. 

On the opposite side of the 
course, facing the ¢ribunes, the 
agences de poules have their ve- 
hicles—compact oblong caravans 
surrounded with wire gratings, 
with little pigeon-holes just large 
enough for you to thrust your 
money through and receive your 
ticket in exchange. Sweepstakes 
are only legal on the race-courses 
in France. Formerly there were 
offices for them on the Boulevards; 
but the government, bent upon 
suppressing gambling, and at the 
same time on encouraging horse-ra- 
cing, which attracts a large number 
of English people, who spend their 


money freely, interdicted sweep- 
stakes everywhere, except on the 
race-courses, thereby effecting an in- 
genious compromise between moral- 
ity on the one hand and self-interest 


on the other. The race for the 
Deauville Cup, a work of art worth 
some ten thousand francs, together 
with a prize of nearly a thousand 
pounds sterling, is, of course, the 
great event of the meeting ; but the 
“ Prix du Conseil-général,” contest- 
ed for by gentlemen riders, excited 
far more interest among the ladies 
present. ‘They displayed their fa- 
vourites’ colours prominently in 
their toilettes. When the bell rang 
they were all excitement; they stood 
up in their chairs to see the horses 
Start ; they watched them through 
their race-glasses at every bound 
they took ; they waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and almost screamed at 
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the top of thir little voices as the 
foremost horses flew past towards 
the winning-post, seemingly seek- 
ing to drown the hoarse shouts of 
the bookmakers, who had heavy 
amounts upon the event. Withina 
few minutes after the last race is 
runtheroad into Trouvilleis marked 
by long flying clouds of dust, fol- 
lowing in the wake of returning car- 
riages ; and all one hears is the faint 
clatter of the horses’ hoofs in the 
sand, and the incessant jingling ot 
the little bells at their collars. The 
winners on the day’s event dine 
sumptuously at their several hotels, 
and have a jolly enough time of it, 
no doubt ; the losers repair to the 
casinos of Trouville and Deauville 
—kept open all night on these oc- 
casions—to try and recoup them- 
selves by playing at écarté for heavy 
stakes, retiring to rest at daybreak, 
or later. At the second breakfast 
you hear them complaining of the 
stinginess of the municipal autho- 
rities in putting out the gas-lamps 
before the sun had fairly risen in 
the heavens, and thereby rendering 
it difficult for them to find their 
hotels ; others, who have patronised 
the casino over the water, think it 
simply infamous that the ferry-boat 
between Trouville and Deauville 
is not kept running all the night 
through for their accommodation. 
The casino at Deauville, which, 
of course, faces the sea, is in a line 
with the string of palatial villas be- 
longing to the Duchess de Morny, 
Prince Demidoff, the Marquis de 
Salamanca, and other high-titled 
personages. In front of it is the 
bathing-ground, with its dwreau 
d’ administration, its cabane Win- 
specteur, its vestiaire, and cabane de 
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secours, all of picturesque carved 
wood-work, and looking like so 
many little Chinese temples. But 
bathing at Deauville presents none 
of the life and animation which it 
does on the other side of the mouth 
ofthe Touques. There are nocrowds 
either of bathers or on-lookers— 
no romping demoiselles, no gallant 
beaux waiting on the brink to throw 
the white or mauve or scarlet peig- 
noir around the dripping beauty as 
she steps on shore. The young fel- 
lows lounging in front of the casino 
of course get into conversation with 
the pretty femme de chambre as she 
trips by with madame’s dondonnitre 
in one hand, and her peignoir in 
the other ; and when madame, just 
arrived on the sands, questions her 
as to what those gentlemen have 
been saying to her, will cleverly re- 
ply, that they have been asking her 
what time madame takes her bath. 
When the tide is out, all the fisher 
tribe, and most of the poorer in- 
habitants of the town, stream down 
to the sands with their baskets and 
long-handled spades, and occupy 
themselves for hours together in 
digging up bait for their shrimping 
nets. It is at low water, too, that 
cavaliers in hessian boots, and Ama- 
zons in musqueteer hats with white 
and scarlet feathers, come caracol- 
ing over the sands on horses which 
have cost some three or four thou- 
sand francs each, and have been 
brought all the way from Paris for 
the purpose of this display. 

During the race-week there is al- 
ways a grand concert at the casino, 
and a grand ball under most dis- 
tinguished patronage, which, how- 
ever, by no means insures the com- 
pany being particularly select. The 
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ordinary balls, which take place 
twice a week in the grand saloon, 
are amusing enough. There is usu- 
ally a concert beforehand, at the 
conclusion of which the centre of 
the apartmentis cleared, when those 
young ladies who desire to dance, 
accompanied by their mammas, take 
possession of the one or two front 
rows of chairs. On the band strik- 
ing up, several gentlemen who have 
been lying in wait will dart inside 
the circle, and without the formality 
of an introduction, or soliciting the 
permission of mamma, will each ad- 
dress the lady ofhis choice, and ask 
her out to dance. She, without even 
glancing at mamma for her appro- 
val, will at once rise from her seat 
and offer her hand, and the pair are 
soon lost sight of in the maze of 
some waltz or quadrille. The dance 
over, her partner conducts her to 
her seat, bows solemnly, and then 
retires, the pair not having ex- 
changed asingle word together from 
the moment they “took possession 
of the floor.” When the men have 
exhausted the round of charming 
partners, and are compelled to re- 
turn again to the object of their first 
choice, a little conversation will per- 
haps spring up between them ; but 
this is rarely the case at Deauville, 
where all the proprieties of the ball- 
room are rigidly observed. Evening 
dress, it may be remarked, is never 
worn at the ordinary balls, to which 
young ladies come attired in the 
most fascinating fotlettes de cam- 
pagne—or bains de mer rather—in 
light bright-coloured floating jupes 
looped up @ a Camargo—so styled 
after the famous danseuse of the last 
century, who counted her lovers by 
the thousand, and who was the first 
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figurante who discovered that her 
petticoats were too long—in the 
prettiest conceivable hats, and in 
yellow Arabian boots worked with 
scarlet, or shoes with rose-colour 
rosettes and high red heels. The 
gentlemen make a point of coming 
dressed in black coats, and they doff 
the hessian boots which they strut 
about in on the sands ; otherwise 
there is no change in their ordinary 
costume, except that now and then 
one who desires to be particularly 
comme il faut will display the fronts 
of a pair of snow-white gaiters be- 
tween his pantaloons and polished- 
leather boots. 

The concerts are apparently not 
sO interesting to visitors as the 
balls. On ball-nights the room will 
be crowded, though the dancing is 
ordinarily confined to a limited 
portion of the company, whereas 
at the concerts you can drop in at 
any time you please, and be cer- 
tain of obtaining a place. The 
music-hall, with its pretty stage, 
its tastefully-arranged crimson and 
gold draperies, and its light gallery, 
supported on slender pillars picked 
out in white and gold, running 
round it, is altogether a very hand- 
some apartment, though much in- 
ferior in size to the concert-room 
of Trouville casino. ‘The ladies 
as a matter of course come ele- 
gantly dressed, though always in 
walking costume, and those who 
in their promenades are ordinarily 
accompanied by tall canes—which, 
by the way, are not so much the 
fashion at the dains de mer as they 
were a season or two ago—ge- 
nerally bring these with them. 
The flunkeys of the establishment, 
dressed in solemn black, with long 
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steel chains round their necks, like 
the Auissiers of the French law- 
courts, distribute gratuitous pro- 
grammes of the evening’s perform- 
ance to the visitors. The music 
is always very good, and not too 
classical for persons of romantic 
tastes, and is usually sufficiently 
lively. Still these concerts are but 
tame affairs when compared to the 
balls —to the fascinating whirl of 
cavalier, shepherdess, and sailor 
hats, with their feathers, wreaths, and 
streamers—of light blue, mauve, 
and cherry-colour jupes, parti-co- 
loured stockings, and yellow-tas- 
selled boots, or shoes with buck- 
les and rosettes and tall red heels. 

The day after Deauville races 
the hotels were comparatively de- 
serted, and the tables-d’héte were 
almost melancholy to dine at; the 
evening concert at the casino was 
very poorly attended ; and in the 
card-room only one solitary hawk 
sat perched, watching with restless 
eye, but watching I hope and trust 
in vain, for the plump, well-feather- 
ed, unsuspecting pigeon which he 
longed to pluck. The billiard-room 
was a little more lively, for several 
of “these ladies” were there en- 
gaged in a game at pool, and took 
the “lives” of their male opponents 
with a coolness and dexterity most 
amusing to witness. In the morn- 
ing one had seen them exhibiting 
their prowess at the shooting-gal- 
lery, situated at the right-hand side 
of the grounds as you enter the 
casino. The “ pistolet” and “ cara- 
bine Flaubert” were the weapons 
used ; the targets were small plas- 
ter figures and the ordinary bull’s- 
eye. Several of ces dames, who are 
accustomed to fire-arms of this 
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class, managed to knock off some 
half-dozen plaster dolls’ heads be- 
fore breakfast, just to keep their 
hands in for the rest of the day. 

We have already spoken of the 
pleasant excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trouville- Deauville. 
The more favourite of these are 
over the cliff, or along the sands 
to Villerville and Criquebceuf, and 
up the river valley to Touques ; 
thence to the chateau of Bonne- 
ville, where William the Conqueror 
planned the invasion of England 
from the neighbouring port of 
Dives, and up the opposite hills to 
the ruins of the priory of St. Ar- 
nould and the chateau of Lassay. 
Parties from the different hotels 
set out in basket-carriages, with 
one of the fair sex generally hand- 
ling the ribbons, or in chars-d- 
banc-and-four—the horses, with 
foxes’ brushes dangling at their 
ears, and those eternal little bells 
jingling at their collars, driven by 
coachmen who have conserved in 
their attire a reminiscence of the 
First Empire—black glazed hats, 
wound round with scarlet ribbon, 
dark blue jackets, with scarlet and 
gold-lace facings, leather breeches, 
and high jack-boots : occasionally 
these excursions are made on horse- 
back, and the shortest of them on 
donkeys even. It is no uncommon 
thing to come upon a party thus 
mounted in the green shady lanes 
round Trouville, the ladies in the 
same eccentric and expensive cos- 
tumes with which they dazzle our 
eyes at the casino and on the 
sands. 

Villerville lies to the north-east 
of Trouville, on the road to Hon- 
fleur, and over the cliffs in the rear 
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of the town, past some charming 
chalets, in the midst of English 
gardens, and then through a pictures- 
que country, in parts not unlike 
the undercliff of the Isle of Wight. 
Villerville itself is the merest fish- 
ing village, built in a slight hollow 
of the cliff, with steep narrow 
streets, composed for the most part 
of fishermen’s cottages, hung about 
with nets and baskets, and with a 
little running stream, which is hardly 
better than an open gutter, rushing 
down on one side. In front of the 
church stood the curé, hat in hand, 
by way of welcome, for the dili- 
gence in which we went over was 
crowded with passengers and lug- 
gage. On turning the corner, it 
seemed to be the general washing- 
day at Villerville; half the girls 
and women in the village were 
squatting or kneeling down in front 
of a little pool, soaping and beating 
away at piles of half-washed linen. 
As soon as we alighted from the 
diligence, the other half of the 
female inhabitants beset us, anxi- 
ous to know if we were in want of 
either a maison or a logement. The 
place has a few bathing-machines, 
and a couple of audberges, which 
style. themselves hotels, and have 
their tables-d’hote and all that sort 
of thing. It certainly possesses one 
butcher’s shop, the proprietor of 
which had killed a sheep the day 
we were there, and in hanging it 
up had spread it cleverly out so as 
to fill up the entire front of his 
little shop ; it only wanted the con- 
ventional ribbons and rosettes to 
look like some prize display. 

To go to Bonneville you pass 
through Touques, an old-fashion- 
ed, semi-decayed little Norman 
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town—reminding you of Sand- 
wich in its antiquated look and 
its sleepiness —with an ancient 
timber market-place, and a couple 
of churches, portions of which 
date back to the eleventh cen- 
tury, and any number of old tim- 
ber and rubble houses with pointed 
gables and tall dormer windows. 
A green winding lane on the left 
hand—with an announcement on 
the house at the corner to the 
purport that, “for the consolation 
of pedestrians, Bordeaux sells cof- 
fee, wine, beer, cider, and brandy, 
milk and cream,” very good li- 
quors, most of them, on a hot 
day —leads past apple-orchards 
up to the gateway of the old 
chateau, the walls, and portions 
of the towers of which are still 
standing, surrounded by the moat, 
which is now dry, and overgrown 
with luxuriant fruit-trees. Within 
the old castle-walls there is a charm- 
ing “careless-ordered garden,” a- 
blaze with brilliant flowers, and 
studded with trees weighed down 
with fruit, and an unpretending 
little chateau belonging to the 
early part of the last century. 
Of course you are shown the 
dungeons in the basements of 
the towers, and even a so-called 
council - chamber where William 
is said to have deliberated with 
his adherents upon his scheme 
for the invasion of England. Nigh 
the summit of the hill, on the 
Opposite bank of the Touques, 
are seen the ruins of the priory 
of St. Arnould, girt roundabout 


with beautiful elm and _ poplar 
trees, a favourite place of resort 
with the ladies of Trouville ; and 
at the very top of the hill, which 
commands what Miss Gushington 
would style “a ravishing view,” is 
a mere scrap of the once famous 
chateau of Lassay, built by a 
boasting marquis of that name, 
of the ancien régime, to get him- 
self out of a difficulty. He was, 
it seems, for ever talking of his 
magnificent chateau on the sea- 
coast in Normandy, where he had 
merely a certain number of acres 
of pasture-land, and was constantly 
inviting Mdlle. de Montpensier, 
niece of Louis XIII, with whom 
he was desperately in love, to pay 
him a visit there. One day, to his 
utter confusion, the lady accepted 
the invitation, and fixed the day 
for her coming some three months 
hence. The marquis posted down 
to Normandy, gathered together 
hundreds of work-people from far 
and near, and had a really hand- 
some chateau completed before 
the appointed time. He _ then 
wrote to the princess; but she 
never came, for in the mean time 
she had forgotten all about the 
marquis and his chateau in the 
new attachment which she had 
formed for a Count de Lauzun, 
whom she afterwards married, and 
who ungallantly enough, with the 
view of repressing the insuffer- 
able pride she displayed of her 
high birth, used to compel her to 
pull off his boots on his return 
home from hunting. 
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From Miss Effingham to Miss Brand at Brandon, Herts. 


My peEareEst ALICE,—I wish I had 
anything to say which would make 
a fit return for your amusing ac- 
count of your proceedings in Lon- 
don; but my life has been so tame 
and colourless that it gives me 
nothing to describe ; its foreground 
is painted in tints of the soberest 
gray, and in the background I can 
only perceive a deeper and gloom- 
ier shadow. O, Alice, I have sat 
and wondered what the future was 
to bring me, until I have grown so 
frightened at my own thoughts that 
I have snatched up my hat and 
hurried through the park into the 
village, ready to talk to the post- 
man, to the village shopkeeper, to 
the school-children—to anyone, in 
short, who could take me away 
from myself for a little while. It 
is so lonely to have no mother, 
no sister, to share my anxieties 
with, or to say a word to brighten 
me when my spirits droop. ‘Then 
after the long solitary day comes 
an additional strain upon me, for 
with the evening my father re- 
turns from London, worn out by 
business, and weary efforts to 
repair the past; then I have to 
smile and sing to him, and pretend 
not to see his efforts to be cheer- 
ful, but behave as if our lives were 





Norton Park, July 30. 
quietly flowing on, as in the old hap- 
py days, for which I never felt suffi- 
ciently grateful, for they seemed to 
me a matter of necessity, and of 
course neither to be changed nor 
wondered at. I wonder now whe- 
ther we shall ever be happy again. 

It is not the mere word ruin 
that frightens me so much — the 
having to give up things which I 
could very well do without, and 
should never prize if I were not 
accustomed to them: it is the up- 
rooting of all the habits of a life- 
time which I dread—the forcible 
breaking of every tie, every associa- 
tion which binds me to my dear 
old home. Now that I see the 
prospect so clear, I feel that there 
is no sorrow in life so sharp as the 
pang of parting from one’s home. 
There is not only the actual sorrow 
of parting to encounter, but with it 
it brings back every former sorrow, 
every grief, and every joy ; and the 
memory of the joys which were as- 
sociated with the scenes which one 
is about to leave is saddest of all. 
There is a life and a love in inani- 
mate things of which one is not 
conscious until they cease to make 
a part of one’s daily existence ; and 
Ihave lived so much at home, have 
led such a solitary life, that all my 
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thoughts cling, like the ivy, to the 
dear old walls I may have so soon 
to tear myself away from. 
Yesterday I left them with a 
weary heart, though only for a fort- 
night’s visit here, for papa has gone 
to France on some business which 
I scarcely understand, connected 
with a foreign house, and the Nor- 
tons kindly offered to take me 
whilst he was away. I forget whe- 
ther you ever knew our neighbours, 
the Nortons. Mrs. Norton is a 
well-bred woman, without sufficient 
wit te say anything original, but 
with sufficient sense to know when 
to smile, and in what tone it is 
most graceful to assent tc any re- 
mark made to her. As her fortune 
is large, and her house well ap- 
pointed, she passes for an agreea- 
ble sensible woman, and the world, 
for which she lives, and by which 
her dinners are appreciated, re- 
wards her negative merits by fre- 
quently citing her as an instance 
of a person whose conversation is 
always free from ill-nature. Mr. 
Norton is a pompous, fussy little 
man, very angry with his wife for 
never having any children, very 
angry with Government for not hav- 
ing made him a baronet, very angry 
with Hertfordshire for not having 
returned him for the county; but 
most of all angry with his diges- 
tion for not allowing him to eat 
with safety more than four meals 
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His sister, Maria Norton, 
lives with them; a very great 
beauty once, I believe, and still 
resplendent at a distance, and 
through a spotted veil. My only 
amusement to-day has been a game 
of croquet with Mr. Norton, his 
sister, and the curate. The curate 
played beautifully, as all curates 
do; they seem to me invented by 
the superior clergy for the purposes 
of playing croquet and marrying 
plain young ladies. He and I of 
course were winning ; and when Mr. 
Norton discovered we were at the 
two hoops going down to the peg, 
whilst he had not got through the 
first side hoop, he turned very red, 
and said, “‘ Excuse me, Miss Effing- 
ham, but I must go in and take a 
dinner-pill ;” with which horrid 
threat he departed. I wish so much 
to say one word to you, dearest 
Alice : your letters are so full of 
Captain Campbell’s name, that you 
must forgive me if I cannot help 
I acknowledge that he 
is a very handsome man, but, as a 
rule, handsome men have no seri- 
ous intention ; put your trust in the 
ugly ones, my dear—their strength 


a day. 


noticing it. 


o' 
lies in their ugliness; as for the 
handsome ones, their beauty is de- 
ceitful and their favour vain. Is 
not this a sermon? I shall stop. 
Yours affectionately, 
Mary EFFINGHAM. 


From Captain Campbell, 2d Life-guards, to Miss Brand at Brandon, 
Flerts. 


DEAR Miss Branp,—I enclose 
you the photograph which you were 
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so kind as to ask for. Might I ask 
for yours in return? You do not 
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know how much I should prize it; 
and I really stand in need of some- 
thing to comfort me just now ; for 
the colonel is awfully cross, and 
has stopped my leave just as I was 
going to Scotland. However, I 
don’t care so much as usual, as I 
don’t believe there is a grouse to 
be seen, and the sport will be as 
lively as shooting jbustards upon 
Salisbury Plain, with about equal 
chance of a good bag. I have 
just come back from Goodwood, 
and need consolation about that 
subject also; for of course I have 
dropped my money, and my un- 
kind parent says he is glad to hear 
it, as he hopes it will “ put a stop 
to that kind of thing in future ;” 
but does not add a word of hope 
as to the present of that kind of 
thing. 

Everybody one knows was at 
Goodwood, except the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Dowager 
Duchess of Ancaster, and they have 
both promised to come next year. 
Lady Wallflower took up a front 
place upon the Lawn, and I have 
carefully preserved the details of 
her toilette for you. She had a 
bright-blue bonnet, and a grass- 
green gown trimmed with blue rib- 
bons, which s/e says is the fashion- 
able mixture in Paris. She had a 
blush rose with a great many green 
leaves at the back of her bonnet, 
a gray chignon, and an Indian 
shawl stiff with gold. Charley 
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Forrester pointed her out to that 
little simpleton Briggs in the Cold- 
streams as the Empress Messalina. 
“ Goodness me, now, Charley, is 
she really ?” said little Briggs. “I 
didn’t know she was in England. 
And which is the emperor ?” 

She and her daughter were stay- 
ing with the Hamptons, who had a 
party for Goodwood. One evening, 
when her bosom was warmed with 
wine, in a moment of confidence 
she asked Hampton’s mother, who 
is sixty-five, and the most formid- 
able dowager in England, what 
she did when a young gentleman 
pressed her foot at dinner. “ Lady 
Wallflower,” replied that hardy ve- 
teran, “no young gentleman ever 
attempted such a liberty with me ; 
had he done so, I should have hurt 
him very much.” So I have no 
doubt she would. 

Are you going to Scotland? Do 
let me know if you are; for if the 
colonel recovers his temper, I hope 
to get away in time for the Inver- 
ness meeting. Do you remember 
how we laughed at the sword-dance, 
and that last delightful waltz ? HZow 
I wish it was to come over again! 
But perhaps you would throw me 
over, as you did at Lady Mill- 
bank’s. You owe me /uo good 
dances for that. Farewell, dear 
Miss Brand; I look forward with 
hope to meeting you in Scotland. 

Yours most truly, 
WILLIAM GERALD CAMPBELL, 


From Lady Waliflower to Miss Brand at Brandon, Herts. 


My DEAR ALIcE,—I write a line 
to say that I will send the carriage 
to meet the five-o’clock train on 


Wallflower Grove, Saturday. 
Wednesday. I am very sorry for 
Lady Brandon’s cold—colds are so 
bad in summer; but, after all, if 
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she came it would make too many 
women ; and I am not fond of too 
many women at a party, it divides 
the men too much ; so tell her from 
me not to mind. I have got seven 
lords, and such a fascinating for- 
eigner—Count des Beaux Yeux, 
whom I met at Ems last year. He 
said I had the most simpatica na- 
ture he ever met with, and I sup- 
pose there must be something about 
me which foreigners do like; not 
like the way in which Englishwo- 
men generally draw themselves up, 
and talk of their nurseries. For 
my part, I always thought a nursery 
a very disgusting subject. I re- 
member I wore my gown cut ex 
diais the evening Beaux Yeux and 
I first met,—I never had a gown 
cut en dbiais before,—and he toldme 
it was vastly becoming to my fgure. 
How are your gowns cut, dear? 
Five of my lords are viscounts ; I 
don’t know why it is, but I always 
preferred a viscount, they are gene- 
rally so very fascinating ; that is why 
I wished Lord Wallflower to be 
made a viscount. I spoke to both 
the last and the present Ministry 
about it; and I cannot think why 
they neither of them would do it 
‘for me, for as they were of different 
‘politics, one of them, of course, 
ought to have agreed with me. 
‘Government is always so jealous of 
Lord Wallflower’s great talents and 
high position. The Lilburnes are 
coming to me; she is a horrid wo- 
man, but I ask her always for three 
nights in the country, and then she 
cannot expect to be asked to my 
ball. 


I expect Newton, the great tra- 
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veller who established the fact 
that the king of the kangaroo spe- 
cies has five joints in his tails 
which, somehow, is to be such an 
important discovery, though wy I 
never knew, as he can only live in 
his own country ; but all these con- 
necting links are so deeply inter- 
esting. Species from species—man 
from matter—how I love to trace 
it all! Lady Wirt and Amelia are 
coming, for I never like to ask pretty 
girls, they are always talking of the 
men, and interfering with Barbara ; 
but I shall be so glad to have you, 
for you must bring your music and 
sing twice every evening ; I always 
like to have one singing woman at 
my parties, one can talk in confi- 
dence to one’s friends so pleasantly 
whilst the music is going on. Lady 
Wirt wrote and said that her dear 
Maria was also in want of change 
of air, and that she should like to 
bring her too ; so I told the woman 
that there was very good air at 
Herne Bay or Broadstairs, and that 
I never had a mob of women at my 
parties. Good-bye, love. Would you 
mind calling at Sylvan’s, and choos- 
ing me a wreath—blue roses, very 
high—it will go so well with my new 
green satin? 
Yours affectionately, 
Louisa WALLFLOWER. 


P.S. There is a dreadful story 
about the Duke of Suffolk : they say 
that it is quite true that he mur- 
dered his uncle, and will be tried 
for it. Shocking and foolish; but 
as he is Lord Brandon’s first cousin, 
I thought you would like to hear 
about it. 





TAKING THE AIR. 


SEVERAL people—in point of fact 
an immense majority of the human 
race—have never been up in a 
balloon ; but I question whether 
there are many who, after once 
having tried the experiment, have 
been contented with a single trip. 
There is, to my mind, a pecu- 
liar fascination about this method 
of “taking the air.” That old de- 


finition of man as a biped without 
feathers is felt to be absolutely con- 
temptuous and cynical on a fine 
bright summer day, when a fresh 
and cooling breeze is stirring in 


- the branches overhead, and you see 
the birds darting about amongst 
the leaves. To a gentleman of any 
spirit, there is something vexatious 
in the thought that he is positively 
inferior to a cock-sparrow. The 
“London Arab” of ornithology— 
the quaint and vulgar little bird 
who hops about the streets and 
hovers round the gutters—asserts 
a decided superiority over the 
noblest lord of the creation when, 
with a whisk of his tail and a 
flutter of his wings, he flies up into 
the nearest tree. Why are we not 
to navigate the air? To the pre- 
historic savage it must have seemed 
an impossibility to cross the water 
that came rolling up in angry waves 
on the beach ; the first boat must 
have been in its day a “ sensa- 
tional” novelty, We have man- 
aged to beat the fishes; shall we 


always be left behind by the birds ? 
What Man wants is—feathers. 
Meanwhile, though we’ can only 
float about through the air in a 
vague and rudderless fashion, is 
not even ¢hat worth trying? Bal- 
looning has all the attractions of 
uncertainty, and it has just that 
spice of danger which seasons en- 
joyment. When you go up, you 
know perfectly well that you zw#// 
come down; but the “ where,” the 
“ when,” and the “how,” are delici- 
ously problematical, and the actual 
moments of descent are always, to 
a certain extent, exciting. I, for 
one, have made several “voyages ;” 
but I fancy that in coming down 
my pulse is always a little quicker 
than in going up; for, in truth, 
the preliminaries of ascent are apt 
to be rather unpleasant and de- 
pressing. You know the dreadful 
ten minutes before dinner? A 
similar dreariness prevails just be- 
fore you take your seat in the car. 
If you happen to be, like myself, 
profoundly unscientific, you feel as 
though you were starting under 
false pretences. One’s friends, too, 
have an agreeable way of suggest- 
ing the probability of a serious 
accident, the possibility of a sud- 
den and violent death. Did not 
an esteemed acquaintance of the 
present writer once obtain a cigar 
from him on such an occasion, and 
then remark, as he proceeded to 
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light it, “ You will very probably 
not require another’? Then an 
average Briton shrinks from figur- 
ing in anything like a public per- 
formance ; and it zs unpleasant 
to know that, whilst a handsome 
gentleman with a black moustache 
is making a sketch for the ///us- 
trated News, an ingenious photo- 
grapher is perhaps “focussing” you 
from a distance. Also, though this 
feeling may wear off after the first 
ascent, there és a certain nervous- 
ness about the affair ; and without 
pretending to be either braver or 
more cowardly than my neighbours, 
I frankly confess that I was not 
altogether at my ease when I first 
sat down by the side of Mr, Cox- 
well, my ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and 
friend ;” at any rate, that I was 
very glad when the ropes were let 
go and we were fairly off. 

There is a story of a shipowner, 
who, wishing to discredit a popular 
superstition amongst sailors, com- 
menced to build a ship on a Friday, 
launched her on a Friday, and 
made her commence her voyage on 
a Friday. Unfortunately, however, 
for his well-meant enterprise, on a 
Friday she was wrecked. I notice, 
in this my novitiate, that we pas- 
sengers are exactly ¢hirteen in num- 
ber! Absit omen; but I wonder 
why I should think, on this par- 
ticular occasion, of that particular 
shipowner. 

Neither then, nor at any other 
time, did any accident befall me ; 
just a thump or two on the body, 
a few scratches on the hands— 
these are all the “casualties” I 
have ever suffered; and on the 
same terms I shall only be too 


happy to purchase the same 
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amount of enjoyment; for, first 
of all, I have not been five minutes 
in the car before I find that many 
of my preconceived notions have 
to be abandoned. For instance, I 
had somewhere read that you feel 
as though you were being pushed 
upwards from the feet ; well, you 
don't, In fact, after the first leap 
from the earth, which is as plea- 
sant a thing in the way of a brisk 
and sharp emotion as a first plunge 
into the sea, you find it often diffi- 
cult to say whether the balloon is 
rising or falling. Then, one has 
heard a good deal about pains in 
the head and pressure on the ears 
—and of course, in those high 
ascents which Mr. Glaisher and 
Mr. Coxwell made, these pains 
and others much more serious are 
encountered. As a rule, however, 
your balloon does not go much 
above a mile and a half, or at most 
two miles, from the ground; and 
at those heights I have only felt 
a little tingling of the ears, and, 
again, that sort of pressure which 
one often feels after a long dive. 
To call it pain would be absurd 
exaggeration. Specially, however, 
is one inclined to expect a feeling 
of giddiness ; and, once more, the 
reality is not so formidable as the 
anticipation. I suppose that, as 
we cannot measure our height in 
ascending by any standard of build- 
ing or rock, we are exempt from 
one great cause of giddiness ; at 


any rate, being myself as “ giddy” 
as nine men out of ten, I have 
never felt the sensation either in 
the car or in the hoop just above— 
a pleasant perch, when the “skip- 
per” allows you to mount thereon. 

A stern disciplinarian is that 
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same “skipper,” the “able mari- 
ner” of the air, and one who will 
keep his little crew in order. As 
to nervousness, you must be a 
positive poltroon, with malice pre- 
pense, if you do not get confidence 
from his own perfect coolness. 
How Mr. Coxwell looks when he 
is excited, I really cannot say; I 
have never happened to see him 
in that condition ; but on all ordi- 
nary occasions he has that quiet 
expression which one may call the 
quarter-deck look—any amount of 
courage in reserve, you perceive, 
and never a trace of hurry or flurry. 
It has been my good fortune to 
accompany this gentleman on two 
journeys when Mr. Glaisher was 
with him—not, of course, on their 
“high ascents ;” and I hardly knew 
which most to admire, the pleasant 
unobtrusive manner of theaeronaut, 
on whose skill we all depended, or 
the patience and industry of the 
man of science, to whose observa- 
tions alone our trips owed any little 
public interest they might possess. 
Pencil and note-book in hand—a 
whole host of instruments from 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra’s 
placed beside him on a sort of 
little table—Mr. Glaisher works as 
busily as any stenographer in the 
gallery of the House of Commons, 
and, like those gentlemen, he has 
a good deal to do with first and 
second “readings.” As for the re- 
sults, Ihave told you @’avance that 
{ am profoundly unscientific ; and 
i am not going to prove that state- 
ment by examples. Take it on 
trust. Equally brave, I have no 





doubt, is M. Godard ; but on my 
only trip in that gentleman’s Mont- 
golfier, I own to a sensation of 
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amusement at his exuberant energy 
of voice and gesture. Of the two 
“ skippers,” each being a fair sam- 
ple of his nation, I confess to a 
decided preference for the one who 
makes the least noise. 

And now, reader, let us suppose 
that we are fairly off—have made 
our pleasant jump into the air, and 
are sailing quietly along: is it not 
worth while to bear a little banter 
for the sake of such a journey? 
Outspread for many miles beneath 
us is a country like a garden—a 
country without anything “ roman- 
tic,” but surely as beautiful as eye 
need desire to gaze upon. Strangely 
dwarfed already is everything be- 
neath us—the Crystal Palace look- 
ing like a little model, the railway 
trains appearing to crawl like cater- 
pillars, the woodlands only seem- 
ing like a darker patch of meadow. 
You can scarcely see a group of 
gossips in the village streets ; and 
the sense of loneliness grows ra- 
pidly upon you as you float silently 
through the clear pure air. It is 
a loneliness, however, which has 
nothing dreary in it; and there is 
a strange charm in the sounds that 
still reach you at times from the 
earth—the music of Volunteers on 
a march, the barking of a dog, or 
the hail of a sailor, as you cross the 
lower reaches of the Thames. <A 
little higher, Mr. Coxwell? Out 
goes some of the ballast, the gravel 
seeming like a golden shower as it 
wavers down through the sunlight; 
and presently we are conscious of 
a slight touch of cold as we pass up 
through dim wreaths and swathes 
of cloud. Rising through them, we 
have before us the whole table-land 
of the sky, so to speak; whilst 
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cloud-mountains still stand up in 
the distance, and through the val- 
leys pours down a cataract of sun- 
shine, and away in the west the 
sunset burns with a fiery splen- 
dour that is a thing to be remem- 
bered for the rest of one’s life. 
How the lustre spreads—how the 
great masses of cumulus cloud 
seem fused by its glow into a 
broad plain of beaten gold, but a 
plain restless as the sea, and, like 
the sea, with islands in the midst ; 
how the cirrhi, still above us, are 
touched by the bright and perfect 
colours, with hues more intense 
than those of tropical plumage: of 
all this you might get some notion 
if Mr. Ruskin were to see and to 
describe it; but I know no other 
painter in words who would be 
wise to attempt the description. 
Just so much notion as you may 
get of the pleasures of a yachting 
cruise from a few extracts taken at 
random from the log, just so much 
and no more could I give you if I 
were to talk of my voyages in the 
air after a methodical fashion, with 
a table of “ readings” as its supple- 
ment. Nor, at the best, can I hope 
to do anything beyond suggesting 
a few pictures, which the imagina- 
tive reader will be good enough to 
fill up for himself, if he cares to 
take the trouble. To me the mere 
outlines bring back the happiest 
recollections. Thus, I may ask you 
if you have ever seen London at 
night ; and you will probably re- 
ply, with a shrug of your shoulders, 
that you have seen quite enough of 
it. My dear sir, you are labouring 
under the strangest possible delu- 
sion. You may have seen some 
West-end thoroughfares by night, 
VOL. I. 
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and found the spectacle rather dis- 
tressing ; you may even, if you are 
an adventurous student of “life,” 
have seen the streets of White- 
chapel, with the open gas-jets glar- 
ing on barrow and stall; nay, I 
will admit that you may have gone 
down “the silent highway” with 
an intelligent Thames policeman 
as your Mentor. But add together 
the Thames and the West-end and 
Whitechapel ; the result is not Lon- 
don. London, in its mass and 
magnitude, in the whole of its 
metropolitan grandeur, is to be 
seen only from the air. I have 
floated slowly over it as the even- 
ing closed in, and watched, for in- 
stance, the lighting of the lamps. 
“ Nothing romantic in that?” No: 
nothing particularly striking if you 
only survey your individual lamp- 
lighter from your window. But it 
is a different thing when the subtle 
flame hurries along, visible in its 
glittering coils for miles of streets, 
and clasping the whole city in its 
folds like a serpent of fire. In the 
parks and on the bridges, on square 
and street, out in the building wil- 
dernesses that circle London, you 
Lazily, I 
remember, we floated that night 
over the city, with scarcely a breath 
of air to move the balloon ; and 
then, tiring of the dead calm, we 
tried for a breeze by going up 
through the clouds. It was long, 
even then, before we moved very 
briskly ; but when we dropped a 
little to reconnoitre, behold, Lon- 
don! 


see the lights awaking. 


We were obviously a few 
miles away from it; but there it 
was; and as, earlier, we had seen 
the swift gas running as it seemed 
from street to street, so now, all 
R 








united in one mighty glare, the 
whole light of the wonderful city 
burst upon eyes that had been peer- 
ing a moment before through the 
gray folds of its cloud-canopy. 

Am I asked concerning the de- 
scent? Let me be candid, and 
confess that there are many differ- 
ent ways of regaining terra-firma. 
Thus I have beheld, with sensa- 
tions of curiosity rather than de- 
light, a neat field of hops imme- 
diately beneath us as we came 
rather swiftly down. Now I love 
the hop in all its stages; but it 
would be untrue to assert that I 
equally love the hop-pole; and it 
seemed that in a minute or so the 
balloon would be treated as a sort 
of pincushion by the sharp-pointed 
stakes. Only, she was of ; and 
in the very next field we landed on 
good wholesome grass. Again, I 
have descended through a nice 
hedge at the corner of a coppice ; 
and although, as it happened, we 
did the trees considerably more 
damage than the trees did us, yet 
one was not perfectly sure of that 
result beforehand. Nor is it the 
liveliest thing in the world to squat 
down in the bottom of the car, 
under strict orders not to move, 
whilst the balloon and the branches 
are trying conclusions with each 
other. Yet with one exception, 
hereafter to be mentioned, my de- 
scents have all been satisfactory ; 
for, with that one exception, they 
were all managed by Mr. Coxwell. 
For jockeyship, or seamanship, or 
airmanship, or whatever else you 
may please to term his talent as a 
skipper of the sky, I would cheer- 
fully trust myself to him in any 
emergency arising from natural 
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causes. But not even Ae can escape 
accidents when, as happened two 
or three years ago, a balloon had 
neared the ground after a rough 
cruise, and a passenger, sum- 
moning up just sufficient courage 
to prove himself an egregious 
coward, jumped out—it was but 
a leap of a few feet—and left his 
comrades to their fate, as the bal- 
loon, lightened of a craven’s body, 
went flapping away forlornly. 

One thing to be noted, in passing, 
is that the balloon, like a fire, can 
collect a crowd together in the 
most improbable places and at the 
most unseemly hours. It was dark 
one night when we dropped down 
quietly in a meadow near Hendon; 
not a soul was to be seen, yet we 
had not been there five minutes 
before a host of excited agricul- 
turists were clamoring round us. 
With these we did merrily disport 
ourselves; for, behold, we were 
ahungered and athirst. Hence 
with honeyed words we did cun- 
ningly entreat a select few of the 
bold peasantry into our car; and 
then, exchanging the gentle words 
of persuasion for the sterner accents 
of natural philosophy, we did point 
out unto those unhappy men that 
we should not be long gone, but 
that if during our absence—which 
I fear we attributed to a scientific 
cause—any one of them should 
quit the balloon, that vehicle would 
thereupon leap frantically into the 
upper air, and bear them with it to 
destruction. I hope—I penitenti- 
ally hope—that we were not very 
long gone; but from that day to 
this I have invariably associated 
the idea of Hendon with the idea 
of supremely excellent cold beef. 
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The best crowd I remember was 
“down the Marshes.” Disreputa- 
ble people who have been present 
at prize-fights—let us hope that no 
one above the social level of a 
sporting publican zs ever present 
at such wicked scenes, yea, let us 
trust so, as long as possible — 
have assured me that “ down the 
Marshes” is seldom invaded by 
any crowds except those which 
are brought down by queer little 
river-steamers, and which include 
amongst their constituent parts a 
large number of gentlemen with 
broken For all that, we 
landed in the classic region re- 
ferred to; and, first of all, with in- 
explicable rapidity we were sur- 
rounded by a host of eccen- 
tric cows—probably amphibious ; 
and next by a strange swampy 
population—certainly amphibious. 
Whence came they? Whither were 
they going? In my mind’s eye, 
Horatio—if you will kindly allow 
me to call you so—I see them still, 
trooping over ditch and dyke, 
but grinning, as they neared the 
balloon, with a cool and watery 
smile. 


noses. 


Ah, for such a smile on the day 
when—a disciple of International 
3alloonacy—I placed myself on 
board the Eagle, or, as a neigh- 
bouring nation say, “ L’Aigle”! 
In principle, there is nothing more 
beautiful than rising into the skies 
by rarifying the air as you go along 
—-or words to that effect. In prac- 
tice, it is not agreeable on a broil- 
ing summer day to stand close to 
a fiery and flaming furnace, and 
to feed the same with large bundles 
of chopped straw. I am told that 
M. Godard’s machine looked very 
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pretty as seen from town. I am 
glad it did. I forgive the furnace ; 
I forgive everybody. It was years 
ago; I was a fool for going up; 
and never did I feel more like one 
than when coming down; for our 
blaze, big as it was, could hardly be 
considered as a blaze of triumph. 
We did ot “leap into the air ;” we 
first gave a feeble flutter, like that of 
a jackdaw one of whose wings has 
been clipped ; and then we drove 
right against the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius, or the ruins of Sebasto- 
pol—for it befell that the ascent 
was from Cremorne, and just as 
we were letting zo, a gallant officer 
made up his mind to “ oin.” Gal- 
lant officer was no light-weight—he 
was amongst the heaviest of the 
Heavies ; and as we rose he did 
leap into the air, caught the car, 
and “came aboard, sir.” Our im- 
petus, hardly sufficient before, was 
of course checked; and we went 
against some pictured foreign land, 
as above related, knocking away 
some proud pinnacle or other the 
like projections in the “ set-piece.” 
The people below evidently thought 
we were coming down again; and 
I grieve to say that the prevalent 
idea amongst them was, not so 
much that of giving us a hearty 
welcome, as that of getting a con- 
siderable distance out of our way. 
We, however, were nobly equal to 
the occasion—especially M. Go- 
dard himself, who managed to blow 
a victorious toot on a little trum- 
pet whilst he was also busily at 
work in replenishing the fire. We 
cleared our little obstacles, and the 
general public, cheering us hear- 
tily, evidently thought we were 
enjoying ourselves a good deal. 


Cc 
o 
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Perhaps we were—some of us. 
Perhaps Frenchmen like being 
broiled. It may be an acquired 
taste, “all as one other.” Person- 
ally I don’t; nor did my gallant 
friend, if Ae will allow me to call 
him so. Broiling, however, in the 
upper air is perhaps better than 
being seethed in the River Thames ; 
and descending somewhere in the 
regions below Blackwall, but on 
the Kentish side, we only just 
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cleared the water. An imagina- 
tive person might have heard it 
hiss, so close were our flames. 
That we struck against a bank and 
very nearly recovered ourselves 
sufficiently to go full-tiltagainst some 
river-side manufactory, these are 
also amongst the “ impressions” of 
my “voyage ;” whilst its moral:is 
even this: if you wé// go up ina 
balloon at all, don’t go up in one 
with a fiery furnace. 



































PARIS FASHIONS. 


OF all known forms of despotism, 
that which is exercised by impe- 
rious Fashion, whose rule over the 
entire civilised world extends not 
merely to frivolous things, but to 
matters of serious import, is per- 
haps the most complete. Arts, 
language, science even, move at 
her will. She is not a creature of 
yesterday, but dates back to the 
remotest antiquity, and advances 
side by side with civilisation itself. 
She is ubiquitous, but flourishes 
most in the great centres of life, 
taste, and civilisation, such as 
Athens and Rome were in their 
days, and Paris is at the present 
time—Paris, which has the privi- 
lege of decreeing the sumptuary 
laws of nations, whose fashions are 
and seem ever destined to be the 
universal fashions, which has power 
to sustain whatever it approves of, 
and to cause that which it con- 
demns to disappear. Of the female 
population of Paris, one half may 
be said to live by fashion, and the 
other half for fashion—the former 
impose on their own sex in every 
quarter of the globe the creations 
of their taste and industry, and the 
latter aid them to enforce this des- 
potism, to consolidate, and as it 
were to consecrate it. ‘Thus lean- 
ing one on the other, the women of 
Paris have managed between them 
to realise the dream futilely pur- 
sued by all great conquerors, name- 
ly, the subjugation of the world, 


which they govern at the will of 
their own whimsical caprices. They 
hold in their hands that which is 
almost of as much account as life 
itself, namely, the beauty of half 
the women on the face of the globe, 
who calmly await their decrees to 
be made more beautiful still, and 
dare not refuse to submit even 
when they are commanded to make 
themselves positively ugly. 

Lord Bolingbroke railed in his 
day at the wasteful expenditure of 
his countrywomen on what he calls 
“nick-nacks,” the follies and _ fri- 
volities of French luxury, which 
annually cost his countrywomen 
600,000/. sterling, and other na- 
tions in proportion. ‘To-day, this 
amount must have more than quad- 
rupled itself so far as England is 
concerned ; and as to other nations, 
the entire world is now France’s 
tributary, and Frenchmen, in the 
full pride of their conceit, say that 
without the taste, the imagination, 
the invention, the caprice, and 
the skill of the Parisian modistes, 
women could certainly be clothed, 
but never would be dressed. 

To-day, in Paris, fashion has to 
be sought for everywhere—at the 
court, in the salons ; at the Exhibi- 
tion, the Bois, the theatre, and the 
Madeleine ; on the Boulevards, and 
in the close privacy of a French 
home. At this particular season 
of the year it must be looked for in 


country chateaux, in the parks, the 
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woods, and thé fields ; at the Jains 
de mer, on the sands, and in the 
casinos on the sea-shore. It has 
been made a subject of complaint 
that the fashions of to-day have no 
individuality of style about them, 
that they consist for the most part 
of incongruous amalgamations of 
various epochs, and that everything 
is more or less fantastic and ex- 
aggerated; that the antique has 
been mixed up with the modern, the 
classical with the romantic type, the 
peplum with the coiffure of the 
Empire and the Catalonian veil. 
But what, it may be asked, does 
this matter if the result be only 
happy, or, what is of far more con- 
sequence, positively pretty? What 
matters it if the head be dressed af- 
ter the fashion of a Trianon shep- 
herdess, with a little straw hat en- 
circled witha wreath of wild flowers ; 
and the figure be clothed in a jupe 
shortened to show a pair of coloured 
stockings above the top of the co- 
quettish-looking little Hungarian 
boot; a broad ‘ceinture’ closed with 
a pebble buckle, its long pendants 
drooping over an antique-shaped 
robe; a lace neckerchief with wide 
ends either tied in a bow or fas- 
tened with a grotesque brooch ; 
large mauresque earrings; and nar- 
row velvet streamers falling from 
the chignon almost to the heels? 
The fout ensemble is piquant and 
pretty, and that is sufficient. Even 
if it were not, let a woman be only 
young, handsome, and rich, and she 
can dare in these days to dress as 
she pleases. 

Public moralists, in the interests 
of the male sex, exclaim against the 
extravagant expenditure in which 
women nowadays indulge, to dress 
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themselves in accordance with the 
prevailing mode. Respected heads 
of families, touched in their pockets, 
naturally enough join in the cen- 
sure, but not always with perfect 
justice. If they wish for economy 
in respect of their wives’ toilettes, 
it is only fair that they themselves 
should practise it in their own 
personal expenditure. When call- 
ing upon their womankind to cur- 
tail the ‘number of their jupes, or 
the proportions of their ‘robes 2 
queue,’ let them renounce at the 
same time their own expensive 
habits—give up for instance those 
fancy-priced cigars on which they 
yearly dissipate sufficient to sup- 
port an entire family in the humbler 
ranks of life. They seem to forget, 
too, the large sums they spend on 
their clubs, their hunters, and their 
shooting quarters ; their losses at 
Epsom, Ascot, and Newmarket, 
and at the whist-table ; their little 
dinners at Greenwich and Rich- 
mond. Let them set to work and 
prepare a blue-book comprising all 
the items of their own personal ex- 
penditure, and then compare it with 
that of their wives, and they will 
soon see which it is that forms the 
largest item in the conjugal budget 
—who spends the most on what 
they are pleased to designate “fool- 
ish whims.” Men are fond of 
hearing their houses praised for the 
elegance of all the appointments— 
of having their fine furniture ad- 
mired, and the taste displayed in 
their collections of works of art 
appreciated ; they give set dinners 
and receptions, and are correspond- 
ingly entertained in return ; they 
in short publish abroad their wealth, 
and the luxury which flows from 
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it, and would yet at the same time 
entail a too rigid economy upon 
her who is or ought to be the life 
and centre, the chief attraction, of 
all this display. 

It is not to be denied that many 
women with husbands possessed 
of that most unsatisfactory of 
worldly blessings, a limited in- 
come, with the view of hiding 
this fact from the world, pursue 
the ever-varying mode a trifle 
too earnestly, following each new 
fashion, not because it suits them 
better than the old, but simply 
because it is known to involve an 
expense which they cannot afford. 
We say nothing in their defence ; 
but where a woman’s object is sole- 
ly to beautify herself, who shall 
condemn her for dressing her very 
best? When she is young, she 
hopes to add to her charms by 
varying her attire ; when she is no 
longer young, it is very hard for 
her, for then she has to strive after 
something which flies from her 
without checking the ardour of 
her pursuit. Just as invalids known 
to be afflicted with some incurable 
disease seek for amelioration in 
change, confiding themselves to 
the care of all physicians, trying 
all remedies one after the other, 
seeking relief in all climates, vainly 
hoping to check the progress of a 
disease, the fatal result of which is 
known to be inevitable; so do 
women who are no longer young 
adopt with eagerness every kind 
of attire which they hope will 
charm away that melancholy spec- 
tre which throws its shadow on 
their toilette-glass—old age. 

At this particular season of the 
year, which courtiers, statesmen, 
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judges, lawyers, journalists, bank- 
ers, merchants, and town-workers 
generally, devote to relaxation and 
repose, Fashion takes her share in 
the general rest. She has achieved 
her triumphs during the season 
that is past, and reposes on the 
laurels she has gained until the 
coming season summons her again 
to new activity. The changes in 
fashion to be noted this month are 
therefore less striking than ordinary 
—the ‘robe 4 deux jupes’ is still, 
however, undergoing new transfor- 
mations, some few of which we 
will proceed to describe. Of the 
three toilettes of this class repre- 
sented in the annexed engraving 
the first is of a pale fawn colour, 
‘poult de chevre,’ and is made, so 
far as the corsage is concerned, 
after the fashion of a gentleman’s 
coat, with its roll-collar lined with 
satin of a delicate brown shade. 
Thé waist is encircled with a corded 
waistband, edged with black and 
fastened with a rosette at the left 
side. The sleeve, which is a per- 
fect coat-sleeve, has a deep cuff of 
brown satin; and the jupe, which 
is attached to the corsage, is raised 
up at ‘the different seams by a band 
of satin, finishing in a rosette, and 
is trimmed at the bottom with satin 
of the same shade as that already 
described. The under jupe is of 
Bismark brown mohair, with a 
deep plaited flounce, above which 
runs a narrow cord of black silk. 
The boots ‘& mi jambes’ are of 
a rich brown bronze tint, and have 
very small high heels. The leg- 
horn hat, the brim of which is 
turned up and bordered with 
brown velvet, has‘a branch of gilt 
oak-leaves at the left side, a small 
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veil falls over the forehead, and is 
fastened behind in a knot or bow, 
according to the fancy of the 
wearer. Very long pearl earrings 
and delicate fawn-colour ‘ gants 
de Suéde,’ with invisible seams, 
complete this pretty ‘toilette de 
campagne.’ 


S— 


of the same material ornaments 
the bottom of the jupe. The cor- 
sage has tight-fitting sleeves, and 
is cut square to show a chemi- 
sette of white tarletan, with a rose- 
colour ribbon encircling the neck. 
The jupon is trimmed round the 
bottom with a widely-plaited 
flounce. Dark-gray boots, with 
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The next costume is of gray 
taffeta, trimmed with taffeta of a 
darker shade. The upper jupe, 
which is made much shorter in 
front than behind, can be fasten- 
ed up at the pleasure of the wearer 
by a band of dark gray taffeta at- 
tached to the belt ; a double ‘ biais’ 
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polished-leather toes and heels, 
are worn with this costume. 

Our third ‘robe & deux jupes’ 
is of a delicate shade of foulard ; 
the upper jupe is held up by a 
wide ribbon, which falls down on 
each side from the waist, where it 
is also arranged so as to fall be- 
hind in a large bow, with ends, 
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The under jupe is trimmed with 
two rows of fringe of the same 
shade as the dress. The hat, 
which is of brown straw, is trim- 
med with plaited ribbon, and has 
a gilt butterfly on the right-hand 
side; the strings, also of plaited 
ribbon, can be crossed under the 
chignon. 


front, and long, ‘loose-hanging 
sleeves, is tightened at the waist 
with a pink sash tied in a bow, 
the long ends of which termi- 
nate in a deep silk fringe. The 
under jupe, of pink taffeta, has a 
very deep-plaited flounce, high 
plain corsage, and tight sleeves 
projecting, beyond which are a 
lace collar and cuffs. 


The cha- - 
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Our next costume, also ‘4 deux 
jupes,’ has the upper one of pale 
gray taffeta spotted with a darker 
shade, and is caught up very high 
at either side with a narrow band 
of pink taffeta. A_ tight-fitting 
fEolian jacket of the same mate- 
rial as the jupe, with short ‘bas- 
ques’ behind and longer ones in 


peau, which is round in shape, is 


of white straw trimmed with a 
wreath of wild roses and white- 
lace strings, and having a pink- 
gauze veil falling down behind. 
The boots are light gray, and the 
gloves a pale fawn colour. The 
toilette of the little girl is of white 
muslin, the skirt being ornamented 
down the seams with butterflies of 
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blue ribbon, and having the cor- 
sage plaited. Round the waist a 
large sash of blue taffeta, forming 
a kind of corselet, is worn, and 
tied in a bow behind. The jacket 
of white alpaca has tight sleeves, 
the cuffs and breast being orna- 
mented with bands of blue ribbon. 
The yellow-straw hat is bordered 
at the bottom with blue velvet, 
and is trimmed with a white os- 
trich feather. The ‘ bottines’ are 
gray, the toes and heels being of 
black patent leather. 

The ‘robe courte,’ represented in 
the coloured plate, is of delicate 
gray taffeta trimmed with rose- 
colour satin, and comprises a short 
dress with a double skirt, in addi- 
tion to the rose-colour jupon, which 
displays at the bottom a couple of 
carefully - plaited flounces, bound 
with a narrow black edging. The 
under jupe is bordered with a 
small ruche; the upper jupe, trim- 
med round the edges with a similar 
flounce, is caught up behind, almost 
as high as the waist, in the form of 
a couple of festoons, where it is 
fastened with grayand pink rosettes. 
The shoulders are ornamented with 
similar rosettes, the cuffs are edged 
to shape with rose-colour taffeta, 
and down the front of the corsage 
is a row of rose-colour buttons. 
An extremely small round crinoline 
is worn with this charming ‘toilette 
de campagne.’ The ‘chapeau ber- 
gere’ of pale yellow straw, is trim- 
med with a wreath of wild flowers, 
of which one end falls down on the 
left side. The gloves are pale 
straw-colour ; the boots gray, with 
rose-colour rosettes at the toes. 
The ‘ toilette de matin’ in the same 
engraving consists of a long loose 
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robe of apple-green silk, with the 
corsage cut square to show a 
muslin chemisette. 

The ‘robe 4 queue’ is of mauve- 
coloured silk, made without seam 
or plait of any kind at the waist, 
and with merely some small plaits 
at each hip. This elegant robe is 
tastefully embroidered at the back 
with clusters of large marguerites ; 
and the sides of the train, which 
appears to be looped back with a 
cluster of similar marguerites, are 
bordered with beautifully-executed 
white embroidery resembling the 
richest lace. The corsage is made 
quite plain, and is fastened with 
buttons fashioned like daisies. The 
sleeves are tight-fitting, and the 
cuffs are formed of bands of lace 
embroidery and a small cluster of 
marguerites. The waistband is simi- 
larly embroidered. A very small 
white-lace bonnet, with a narrow 
wreath of mauve leaves, is worn 
with this elegant ‘toilette de visite.’ 
Ina ‘toilette de visite,’ observed at 
the commencement of last month, 
the ‘robe 4 queue’ was of amber- 
colour satin, the bottom of the 
skirt being shaped into large points 
trimmed with a double band of 
white satin, and bordered all round 
with a series of small scollops edged 
with narrow white-satin ribbon. A 
row of buttons ran down the front 
of the corsage, the collar of which, 
together with the cuffs of the sleeves, 
was formed of similar small scol- 
lops. A white-satin peplum, which 
lapped over on one side and was 
cut out in the shape of the letter 
V both before and behind, and bor- 
dered round the top with small scol- 
lops bound with amber-colour rib- 
bon, was worn over the robe. The 
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lower part of the peplum was point- 
ed atthe front and back, as well as at 
the sides ; these points being again 
edgedwith small scollops bound with 
amber-colour ribbon, and trimmed 
with a double narrow band of simi- 
lar ribbon ; a deep white-silk fringe 
being underneath these scollops all 
round the bottom of the peplum. 
Here are a few toilettes culled 
from the dains de mer : robe of 
Bismark brown, the skirt short, 
with narrow ruche round the bot- 
tom and down the sides of the simu- 
lated open front ; also at the neck, 
shoulders, and cuffs. The sash, of 
the same colour, was bordered witha 
similar ruche. The under jupe was 
of light-blue silk, and had three 
narrow flounces at the bottom. 
The hat, of white straw, trimmed 
with small white feathers, had the 
rim bound with light-blue velvet, 
and two bands .of similar velvet 
round the crown. The gloves and 
parasol were white. Large tur- 
quoise earrings, and a lace necker- 
chief fastened with a turquoise 
brooch, completed this costume. 
In a second toilette the robe was 
orange-colour, striped diagonally 
with broad yellow-satin stripes, 
bordered at the bottom of the skirt 
with a narrow ruche of yellow 
satin, and edged above and below 
with a delicate black-and-white 


passementerie. The skirt was loop- 
ed up at either side with elabo- 
rate bows of yellow-satin ribbon. 
A similar ruche to that described 
above ran down the front of the 
corsage, over the shoulders, and 
round the yellow-satin cuffs of the 


tightly-fitting sleeves. The under 
jupe was of yellow satin with a 
deep ruche at the bottom, bor- 
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dered and divided in the centre 
with the same black -and - white 
passementerie. The black-straw 
hat was trimmed with large yellow 
heartsease on a black-velvet band, 
and had a short black Catalan veil 
hanging behind. 

A pearl-gray robe was looped 
up very high at the sides in a care- 
less fashion, and bordered round 
its edges with white-silk fringe. 
The open jacket, showing a vest 
beneath, was bordered with a simi- 
lar fringe round the lapels of the 
collar, the bottom of the skirt, and 
at the shoulders, where the fringe 
formedelaborate epaulettes. Round 
the waist was worn a cerise-and- 
blue horizontally-striped belt, tied 
behind in a particoloured bow, 
terminating in long ends—the one 
cerise and the other blue. The 
under jupe had two deep flounces 
of cerise-coloured taffeta. A ‘suivez 
moi’ of narrow black velvet edged 
with lace was tied round the neck. 
Turban-shaped hat of cerise vel- 
vet, trimmed with white lace, and 
narrow velvet strings tied under 
the chignon. ‘The gold earrings 
were long and massive. The boots 
were of yellow morocco, and the 
gloves pale gray. The ‘en tout 
cas’ was blue lined with white. 

Another toilette was a dress of 
fawn-coloured Indian foulard, with 
a pattern of wild flowers, worn over 
a jupon of plain cherry-coloured 
foulard trimmed with ruches and 
Valenciennes lace. A waistband 
ad la Régente, and round the neck 
a Marie-Antoinette fichu of Cluny 
lace, parasol of same material as 
the dress, lined with cherry-colour- 
ed silk. Drab-leather high-heeled 
shoes with steel buckles and large 
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cherry-coloured rosettes, and red- 
and-white striped stockings. 

A promenading toilette consisted 
of a tunic robe of black Maltese 
lace, worn over a skirt of maize- 
coloured taffeta; Victoria ceinture 
of guipure ; a Leghorn hat, with a 
black and maize-coloured plume, 
and the parasol trimmed with 
similar feathers; long gloves with 
six buttons, and the handkerchief 
edged with black guipure. An- 
other toilette for promenading was 
a black poult-de-soie casaque, trim- 
med with narrow guipure and jet 
ornaments, worn over a robe of 
gray taffeta; an Italian straw hat 
trimmed with a bouquet of flowers, 
and a waistband fastened by a rich 
Niello buckle; the hair worn in 
puffed bandeaux @ Za Russe; collar 
and cuffs trimmed with Valen- 


ciennes lace; double-buttoned gray 


gloves; black-satin boots, and gray- 
watered-silk parasol, completed this 
lady-like costume. 

Yachting jackets with both long 
and short skirts, and generally of 
dark-blue cloth, are of course still 
met with very frequently at the 
sea-side ; those with broad _ black- 
velvet facings and large gold but- 
tons down the front, at the pockets, 
and the pointed-velvet cuffs, appear 
to be most in favour. Scarlet 
jupons, with black-velvet borders 
a few inches from the bottom, are 
usually worn with them, over 
which fall some bright - coloured 
plaid skirt, looped up more or 
less all round; a black-silk sash 
is usually tied round the waist ; and 
the hat is either a ‘chapeau miate- 
lot’ or of black velvet, trimmed 
with a scarlet feather, and having 
a small black veil falling over the 
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chignon. At times the facings and 
cuffs of the jacket will be of scar- 
let, pale blue, or even white silk, 
in which case the jupon is usually 
of the same colour. 

Approximating to the yachting 
jacket is the double-breasted pale- 
tot, with roll-collar and very long 
skirts, and usually of deep rich 
brown or claret-colour cloth, faced 
with black silk, stitched with scar- 
let, and with rows of buttons, some 
distance apart, all down the skirt. 
With these paletots long black- 
silk sashes, bordered and fringed 
at the edges with scarlet and white, 
and tied in large bows behind, are 
invariably worn ; other paletots are 
of white cachemire, shaped into 
short points at the edges, and 
trimmed with white-porcelain but- 
tons. The jupe will be of blue 
or crimson silk, and the sash with 
its deep fringe of the same mate- 
rial. With these toilettes a deep 
pendent necklace, formed of several 
rows of jet or amber beads, falling 
down over the chest almost to the 
waist, is occasionally worn. The 
hat will most likely be of black 
velvet, and be trimmed with a 
white ostrich feather, curled round 
behind in a coquettish way. The 
boots will be of light-brown un- 
dressed leather, sewn with white ; 
the ‘gants de Suéde’ will be of the 
same shade. 

It will be seen, from the fore- 
going descriptions, that sashes are 
almost invariably worn with every 
kind of toilette ; the bows are gener- 
ally as large as it is possible to tie 
them, and the long endsusually finish 
off with a deep fringe. Now and 
then the bow is tied so as to catch 
up a portion of the skirt behind ; at 
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others, it is formed of very wide 
ribbon, and is perfectly flat in 
shape, the ends being short and 
slightly pointed and bordered all 
round with fringe, so that the 
whole appears to be the short 
skirts of the jacket. 

In the annexed engraving several 
forms of the Breton vest, which 
promised to attain great popula- 
rity, are given. The first is of 
light-green velvet, ornamented 
with green-and-gold braid; the 
next two, of black velvet, are em- 
broidered—the one with gold, the 


is kept entirely detatched from the 
strings, the latter are occasionally 


fastened with a separate bow of 


ribbon of a corresponding colour 
to the trimming of the bonnet. 

At the dains de 
every variety of hat is to be seen- 


mer almost 
one of white straw was encircled 
with a compact mass of green-and- 
purple feathers, with a bright yel- 
low feather or two in patches at 
either side, and a magnificent 
variegated green-and-golden moth 
front. A bow 
purple-and-yellow mbbon fell down 


in the 


formed of 
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other with silver braid ; the fourth, 
of deep green velvet, is trimmed 
with gold braid. 

Very few novelties in the way of 
bonnets make their appearance in 
Paris at this season of the year, 
and at the dains de mer bonnets 
are only worn by ladies who con- 
fess they are no longer young. 
The only variation of the least im- 
portance is the attaching of the 
long ends of the wreath with which 
the chapeau is trimmed to the lace 
or ribbon-strings, and fastening both 
upon the chest. When the wreath 


over the chignon. A second hat, 
of white straw, with narrow slanting 
rim, had the slightly deep crown 
bound round with a broad band of 
purple 
and had a large gold sprig at the 
left-hand side. A third hat was 
covered entirely with white tulle, 
the ends of which, finished with a 


velvet arranged in puffs, 


deep fringe, after being tied in a 
knot, fell behind 
chignon. At left-hand 


down over the 


the side 
was a pink rose, and attached to 
the chignon on the opposite side 
Of the 


was a large pink bow. 
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hats in the annexed engraving, the 
first is of brown straw, bordered 
with a gilt metal rim, and having 
a gilt sprig in front. The tulle 
veil is tied in a knot behind, as 
already described. The next hat 
is of white straw trimmed with 
black lace, and has the brim, which 
is lined with pink satin, turned up 


Boots of every variety of colour, 
with tassels or rosettes at the tops, 
and bows at the toes, are occasion- 
ally seen at the dains de mer ; still 
those of yellow, scarlet, and light- 
brown undressed leather, and more 


or less elaborately stitched with silk 
of a different shade, are the only 


ones at all common. If with but- 


tons, these will frequently be of jet, 
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on the left side, and fastened to 
the crown with a bunch of rose- 
buds. A small rosebud is attach- 
ed to the velvet streamers behind. 
The other hat, also of white straw, 
is wreathed with large purple-and- 
yellow heartseases, and bordered 
with black lace, which falls slightly 
over the rim. 


pearl, glass, or ivory. For visiting, 
boots of gray silk are worn, with 
gilt buttons, and with the tassels and 
bows of black-and-gold cord. ‘Bot- 
tines 4 mi jambes’ threaten to be 
transformed into ‘bottesa mijambes,’ 
for they are at times encountered in 
both brown and crimson Russia lea- 
ther, embroidered over with differ- 
ent coloured silks, and coming very 
high up the leg, and of black silk 
with deep crimson silk tops, and 
with black silk covering the tall 
heels—‘ talons Louis Quinze,’ as 
these are styled. Scarlet-leather 
high-heeled shoes, with scarlet-rib- 
bon rosettes, in the centre of which 
aresmall gold buckles, are just nowin 
vogue with ‘toilettes de campagne.’ 
Slippers, styled ‘ trés coquettes,’ are 
ofdust-coloured gray silk—gris pous- 
sitre—and embroidered with crystal 
beads, the seams and edges being 
bound with fine black gimp ; other 
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slippers are of plaited straw, and or- 
namented with black-lace rosettes. 

Chignons have at length assumed 
the Bismark shade of brown, and the 
hair, of course, has to be dyed to 
correspond. With chignons, as with 
bonnets, of this particular shade of 
colour, gilt ornaments for the hair 
are generallyworn. Among thenew 
shades of colour for robes which we 
are promised for the coming sea- 
son, the following are understood 
to be most striking: the ‘ vin de Bor- 
deaux,’ the Benoiton and frog-green, 
and the ‘ bleu des blondes.’ None 
of these, however, are likely to at- 
tain the same popularity as the Bis- 
mark brown. 

The Prussian Prime Minister 
ought to feel himself highly hon- 
oured at the success he has at- 
tained in standing sponsor for a 
colour. Whether or not we shall 
have Bismark of a 
scent as well, I am unable to say. 
Possibly, as he is only a count such 
a result is not to be looked for. 
It is chiefly between reigning 
princes and princesses and _per- 


in the form 


fumers that an 
Nowadays a princess cannot marry 
without some perfumer imme- 
diately announcing that he has 


intimacy exists. 


made use of her to compose a per- 


fume. Thus, when the Czaro- 


witz was married, a Parisian per- 
fumer announced the “ Essence of 
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Princess Dagmar” for the pocket- 
handkerchief. Formerly sovereigns 
cured the king’s-evil; at present 
they content themselves with scent- 
ing our linen. People have some 
very erroneous opinions about per- 
fumers ; they imagine that they are 
always occupied in choosing from 
among the various plants those 
most likely to furnish an agreeable 
perfume; but it seems that they 
pass their time in turning over the 
leaves of the A/manach de Gotha ; 
and when the name of a princess 
strikes them they ask themselves 
what will be the best thing to make 
of her—an essence or a cream. 
This question satisfactorily settled, 
they take their princess, distil her, 


‘bottle her up, place her upon their 


shelves, and dispense her at the 
rate of three francs the half-bottle. 
If it amuses princesses to be dis- 
tilled and sold by the half-bottle, 
no one has a right to complain; 
but one may remark, that if a 
French dramatist had introduced 
the Princess Dagmar into a piece, 
he would have been immediately 
arrested by the censure. Never- 
theless, it seems to us far less 
unbecoming to introduce the Prin- 
cess Dagmar on the boards of a 
theatre than in the advertising 
columns of a newspaper between 
the suc au biberon and the cau 
de Mélisse des Carmes. 











TIRED. 


————=>_ 


Yes, I am tired, dear. I will not try 
To stem the ebbing current any more, 
Nor vex with fruitless prayers the iron sky, 
Nor dew with idle tears the barren shore. 
The rippling waves that kissed my happy hand, 
The waves with laughing music in their flow, 
Sadly I watch them o’er the broadening sand; 
But I am very tired—let them go. 


Too long my chafing pride has stooped to strive 
To fan the embers into life again; 
No faith can keep the flickering flame alive, 
The lingering vigil is but lingering pain. 
Too late the voice assumes a tender tone; 
Too late the lip in loving smiles is drest: 
The tide is out; the last faint spark is gone, 


And I am very tired—let me rest. 


Just tired—neither angry nor ashamed; 

Each wretched mood has fret its feverish hour; 
Let the pale bud lie withered and unclaimed — 

Dead, or to gracious sun or pitying shower. 
Perchance some little life may linger yet 

In the crushed stem and withered leaves we see; 

sut what avails repentance or regret? 
I am so tired—tired let it be. 


I did so much; I am all worn and cold; 
I strive no longer; let what must be, must: 

I could not give your hand the strength to hold, 
I could not give your heart the depth to trust. 


How you will miss me! I could weep your want 


Of the close silent love that fenced you so ; 
The cup I filled was neither weak nor scant, 
But I am very tired—let it go. 
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